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CANNEL COAL. 

AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 

has become the principal Cannel Coal used in 
the Metropolis, Its joint products of gas of high 
illuminating power, and coke of good quality, make it 
one of the most economical coals known. The Crystal 
Palace was lighted from it in 1851, and the Post-office, 
and Times Office, are at present. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS and. PIPES. 

FiRE-BRICKS (marked “* RAMSAY”) OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. 

G. H. Ramsay, Broad-chare, New-castle-on-Tyne. 

Manufactory established in 1804. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


[HE Advertiser, aged 24, is open to 


an ENGAGEMENT. He has had five years ex- 





spector, and Collector; and can give first-rate refer- 
ences from his former employers. 

Address Ropert WAKEFORD, Gas Office, 7, Prince 
Albert Street, BRIGHTON. 





FINISHER. Can be well recommended. n 
Apply to R. R., TorrRENHAM Gas-Works, N. 


has had seventeen years experience in the Erection and 
Management of Gas-Works. Is acquainted with every 
thing incidental to the duties of Manager. 


racter and abilities. 
Address X. Y., care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, Loxpon, E.C. 


TO GAS COMPANIES AND PROPRIETORS. 


ANTED, the entire or partial 

MANAGEMENT of a Provincial Gas-Work, 

or LEASE of one; or the Advertiser would advance 

£500 to £1000 to enlarge any existing Work, and take 
proportionate profit and share of management. 

Address by letter to A. B. B., care of Messrs. CHR- 

VALIER and Co., 12, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, Lonpon. 











To GAS ENGINEERS. 


WANTED, a Manager, to proceed to 

Calcutta, as Deputy Manager of that stations 
but capable of undertaking (if required) the whole 
management of the works. 

Also, an ASSISTANT MANAGER, who is tho- 
roughly acquainted With the manufacture and distri- 
bution of Gas. Ages not to exceed 55 years. 

Apply, by letter, stating salary required, and whether 
married or single, to Mr. A. HEnseR, secretary, Ori- 
}ental Gas Company (Limited), 127, Leadenhall Street, 
| Lonpon, E.C, 





diameter, and about 12 ft. deep. 

Address particulars to Mr. ALFRED PENNY, Engi- 
neer, Wenlock Iron-Works, Wharf Koad, City Road, 
LonpDoN. with lowest price for cash. 





May be viewed, by application to Mr. P, Hay- 


prietor, C. IT. HoLtcomsr, Esq., Valentines, Ilford, 


Essex. 
| i = 
T° be disposed of a Second-hand 
GASHOLUDER, 40 ft. diameter by 12 ft. deep, 
with Inlet and Outlet-Pipes and Valves, and Counter- 
Balance Weights and Chains, complete. 
For price and further particulars, apply to Mr. 
Hunter Jones, Gas-Works, NORTHAMPTON. 





PURIFIERS FOR SALF. 
To be sold cheap, in excellent con- 
dition, a Second-hand GAS-PURIFIER, in four 


Centre-Valve and 4-in, Outlet and Inlet, five tiers of 
Riddles, Cast-Iron Lids, and Lifting Apparatus, com- 
plete. 


For inspection and price, apply to the MANAGER, 
Gas-Works, SPALDING. 





TO GAS COMPANIES AND OTHERS. 


OR SALE, two second-hand Gas- 
HOLDERS, each 49 feet diameter by 14 feet 
deep, with Inlet and Ontlet-Pipes, and Valves, 
— Counterbalance Weights, and Chains com- 
plete. 
For further particulars, apply to Mr. Joserm Woop, 
Gas-Works, Bury, LANCASHIKE. 











perience in a Provincial Gas Company as Clerk, In- | 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a | 


Situation as GAS-FITTER and BRASS | 


ANTED, a Situation, as Manager 


of a Country Gas-Work, by the Advertiser, who | 


Satisfactory References and Testimonials as to cha- 


ANTED, a Second-hand Cast-iron T 


GASHOLDER-TANK, from 25ft. to Sl ft. | 


AS-WORKS, Sidmouth, to be Sold. | 


| 
MAN, the Manager, and particulars had of the Pro- 


compartments, each 3 ft. square by 3 ft. deep, with | 
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| COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS 


“JOSEPH COWEN and CO, 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “*Gas 
Rertorts and OTHER OBJECTS in Firg CLay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most 
extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
| United Kingdom; and orders for lire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at 
| their Works as above. 


COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE, 
Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay Sipg, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








| FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 





OHN RUSSELL AND CO, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 
ALMA WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
| First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 
Boilers. Baas 
J. R.and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in afew days. 
Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocke, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 
N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
| and Warranted. 


N coaAtL GA 5&, 
BY 
THE REV. W. R. BOWDITCH. 


Post 8vo., Cloth 2s. 6d. 
Joun VaN Voorst, 1, PATERNOSTER Row. 








Now Publishing, in Bi-Monthly Numbers, 
Subscription 18s. per annum, 


HE AMERICAN GASLIGHT 
JOURN 


NAL. 
The Official Gazette of Light, Heat, Water Supply, 
| and Sewerage. 


LonpoN : TRUBNER AND Co., 60, PATERNOSTER Row, 


CLEGG ON COAL GAS. 

Now Ready, price £1. 11s. 6d., cloth, the Third Edition, 
greatly enlarged, and with numerous additional Ilus- 
trations, of 


| PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 

MANUFACTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 
COAL GAS, its Introduction and Progressive Improve- 
ment, Illustrated by Engravings from Working Draw- 
ings, with General Estimates. By SAMUEL CLEGG, 
Jun., M. Inst. C.E. r we 


London: JoHN Weave, 59, HIGH NoLBorn. 








guay Purification of Gas, whereby | 


a total removal of AMMONIA is effected, may 
now be carried out by ali Gas Companies, and made a 
SOURCE OF CONSIDERABLE PROFIT, Any Gas 
Company wishing to adopt the process, ean have full 
particulars as to use of patent, Kc., on application to 
ALEX. SIMPSON, Steam Mills, Snow Hill, BinMINGe. 
| HAM. e 


(Gounrty and General Gas Consumers 
| COMPANY (LIMITED).—Works at Chertsey, 
Lea Bridge, Northfleet, Pembroke; Pembroke Dock, 
Ware, and Walton-on-Thames, producing a gas rental 
of about £4500 per annum. 
Established for the erection of gass:workein provincial 
towns, or the purchase or leasing of existing works on 
equitable terms. Application to ve made to the Enu- 





JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING 


WATER SUPPLY, & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT, 





Subscription { 15s.in Advance ]DOUBLE No. 
per Ann, {18s Credit. Price Is. 


BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NBEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Wiliam COCHRAN CARR begs 


| most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 
Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thatheis now 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for F!RE-CLAY ReTORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable termis. 
London Agents : 
JAMES LAWRIE & CD., 
63, OLp Broap Street, City, LONDON. 
T° be disposed of, in consequence of 
the death of the Proprietor, the Business of Gas 
Engineer, Contractor, Manufacturer of Gas Apparatus, 
Gasholders, and Boilers, conducted by the late Mr. ‘T.” 
W. Allsopp, at Castle » hear Derby; and 
also the right and interest’ @E the said T. W. Alisopp 
of and in the Patent for the “ Portable Gas Apparatus 
invented by him, which Patent was taken out in Sep- 
tember, 1859, for the term of three years from that time. 
Apply to Mr. Tuomas ALLsoppP, Castle Donington, 
near DERBY. 





MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
TO PLUMBERS AND GLAZIERS. 


T° be disposed of, by Private Con- 

tract, the GOODWILL and STOCK IN TRADE 
of an old-established and highly-respectable business 
of a PLUMBER and GLAZIER, carried on in the 
above town and neighbourhood by the late Mr. Scott 
and his father for many years. 

Also the Messuage or ‘'enement, with Workshops, 
Stable, Coach-House, and other convenient outbuild- 
ings adjoining, with a walled Garden, situate in the 
Church Street, Market Harborough, lately occupied 
by Mr. Thomas Scott, deceased. 

For particulars, apply to Mr. RopERT Lowg, MARKET 
HARBOROUGH. 


GAMUEL CUTLER, Gasholder 


MAKER and CONTRACTOR 


For Tanks, Roofs, Purifiers, Condensers, Erection 
and Alteration of Works and every description of 
Gas APPARATUS, 


ProvipeNnce Iron Works, 








MILL WALL, POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Main Laying and Gas-Workg erected complete. 
G EORGE B E R, 
GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER, 
AND CONTRACTOR, 
8ST. NEOT’S, HUNTS. 

References to between 100 and 200 Gas-Works De- 
signed and Erected by the Advertiser. 


WALCOTT’S NEW PATENT RETORT. 


NE-THIRD saved of Furnace Fuel 


commonly used. A Six or other sized Bed of 
Ketorts can be changed at once into a Three or Two- 
Bed, &c., when working or down. ‘*‘ Furnace fed with 
two currents of HEATED air to intensify combustion.” 
The Fire playing on the back and two side walls, also 
covering arch in common settings, is permeating on 
larger-s:zed retorts. . An effectual method devised for 
destroying the incrustation of Carbon inside Re- 
torts. ‘Ine patent Retorts and Furnaces are more 
easily repaired than the common settings. 
Prices, Plans, &c., from Mr. Geo, WALcort, Gas 
Engineer, 24, Abchurch Lane, Lonpon, 


Moneyed Partner wished for Working Patent. 


REAT CENTRAL GAS CON- 
SUMERS COMPANY. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the TWENTIENTH 

HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY MEETING of the 

SHARKEHOLDERS of the above Company, under their 





| Act of Incorporation, will be held at the Loudon Tavern, 


gineer to the Company, Mr. H. ?. Steruenson, 38, 


Pau MALL. 


Bishopsgate Street, on FRIDAY, the 26th of April, inst., 
at Six o’clock in the evening, precisely, to receive the 
directors 1eport, todeclare a Dividend for the half year 
ending December 31, 1860, and to elect three directors, 
in place of those retiring by rotation, who being eligible 
for re-election, offer themselves accordingly 
R. M. Massgy, Secretary. 

The Books, in which Transiers of Shares of this 
Company are registered, will be closed ou Tuesday, 
she 10> instant, and re-opened on Saturday, the Z7ih 
instant, 
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28, Coleman Street, London, April 8, 1861. 
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THREE 
MEDALS AWARDED TO 





THOMAS GLOVER’S 
PATENT DRY GAS-METERS. 





LORD REDESDALE'S “SALE OF GAS ACT.” 
DRY METERS VERSUS WET METERS. | 


LONDON, February 25, 1861. 


Tuomas Gtover begs to call the attention of Gas Companies and others to a few facts, which, if duly considered, must 


lead to most important conclusions : — 
1. That since Toomas GLover commenced to manufacture his Patent Dry Gas-Meters (which is now upwards of 15) 














| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jand are not affected by the most severe frost. 


years), every Wet Meter Maker of any importance in England has been compelled to manufacture Dry Gas-Meters ; and in) 
‘the Journat or Gas Licutine, of date of-12th of February, 1861, Messrs. William Parkinson and Co., successors to the late| | 
‘Samuel Crossley, advertise that they “intend manufacturing Dry as well as” Wet Meters, and it is worthy of particular notice 
that they intend to do so “ after 40 years experience in manufactaring Wet Gas-Meters of such a quality that has enabled) 
them, as they say, to maintain a superiority over all other; and this, be it also particularly noticed, after they had advertised | 
|in the Journat or Gas Ligutixe, January 29, 1861, “ their improved low- spouted Gas-Meter with new patent float arr ange-| 
‘ment, which entirely overcomes the difficulty experienced by ordinary Wet Meter.” | 
2. That it is quite consistent with Tuomas Giover’s knowledge that Wet Gas-Meters, called ‘ low-spouted ” or “* com- 

'pensating Wet Meters,” have already been proved to be incapable of continuous w orking or registration, and for this rea son| 
‘the manufacturers of these Meters have been induced to seek the repeal of Lord Redesdale’s (righteous) Sale of Gas Act. 





ANUIES | 


3. That every year the Patent Dry Gas-Meter manufactured by Tomas Grover has risen in favour with Gas Comps 
‘and Gas Consumers, placing him in the proud position of being the largest manufacturer of Gas-Meters in the country. | 
’ to give) 


Tuomas Grover guarantees his Patent Dry Gas-Meters to meet all the requirements of the “Sale of Gas Act,’ 
‘accurate and unvarying registration with steady lights; and, from their peculiar construction, cannot be tampered with, and 
They work with less pressure than Wet Meters, 


may be fixed in open situations ev en above or below the level of the lights. 
|| 
| 


Tuomas Grover guarantees to uphold all Meters sold by him for 5 years free of expense to the purchaser, or for a 
a series of 


‘trifling per centage per annum will contract with < any Gas Company to uphold their Meters of his manufacture for a s | 
iyears ; and, at the conclusion of such contract, to lease the Meters all in perfect working order. 


N. B.— Agents in several parts of England are wanted. Apply by letter, or personally. |} 


| 

WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO. 
(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY), 

PA'TENT WET AND DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. | 
| 

| 








COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. 
Establishes 1816. 








PATENT IMPROVED WET METER. 


W. P. and Co. invite especial attention to this Meter, which entirely overcomes the difficulty which ordinary) 
‘Wet Meters are subjected, owing to the short range of the Float, which is necessary, in order to cg the requirements) 
lof the Sale of Gas Act. 

“It is well known that in Meters constructed so that the valve will close when the water is drawn off to such a poi nt as to renderthem 3 af cent. slow 
the lights are liable to be extinguished by the closing of the valve by a sud ler 1 increase of pressure. To meet this dif mye a ae Be } ri nee an! 
i he value instead of ce; 


jingenious and simple arrangement by which the xuction is reversed, and any such increase of pressure, in his Meter, rai 
|fact of the improvement having been adopted by Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co. is a sufficient guarantee that it practi ‘cally and effectually remedies 


venience it is designed to meet.”—JourNnaL or Gas Licutinc. 


IMPROVED DRY METER, 


| Which W. P. and Co. pledge themselves to manufacture with the same quality of materials a workmanship as in their 
Ww et Meter, thereby giving Gas Companies and others the advantage of procuring a first-rate Dry as well as a W Jet| 


|Meter, which, hitherto, they have been unable to*do. 
STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS, 
Which can be seen at all the London Gas-Works. Also Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Belfast, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, Dublin, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, &c., &c. 
TEST GASHOLDERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, EXHAUSTER REGULATORS, 
MINUTE CLOCKS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS. &c. a 
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NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 


Ir an illustration were needed of the failure of attempts at | 
legislation, even when devised by the ablest men, and founded | 
on the soundest principles, w ithout the assistance of free dis- 
‘cussion by the parties specially interested in the subject of 
legislation, we should find it in the ‘‘ Trade-Marks Bill” now 
‘passing through the House of Lords, under the charge of the 
| Lord Chancellor. Under this bill, to which we referred before 
it went through the Lords committee, “‘ forging” or ‘‘ imitating 
||a trade- mark,” or any “fraudulent addition or alteration of a 
|| trade-mark,” is constituted a misdemeanour ; trade-mark being 
| beep as “‘any name, word, letter, mark, device, figure, sign, 
'|seal, stamp, label.” And so, too, is marking with a false 
| indication of ‘‘ quantity, quality, measure, substance, or mate- 
'|rial;’’ or selling, ‘‘ with intent to defraud,” goods that may 
| come within the ~ meaning of the Act; or forgeries, or selling 
of the forgeries, of the names and mushs of artists. Nothing 
||can be more equitable than the principles which this bill has 
jbeen framed to car ry out, and nothing simpler than its | 
'|language, or than the process indicated for punishing offenders ; 
but, when it came to be considered by the various branches of 
ithe trades which it will most affect—the hardware trade, for 
\Instance—very grave defects were discovered in its details. 
||The bill has been discussed in Birmingham, in Sheffield, and 
in Wolverhampton ; some of the objections urged to it were 
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factures ; but solid objections “and suggestions are to be found 
in the statements made to the Lord Chance llor by deputations 
from the three Chambers of Commerce of London, Bir-| 
mingham, and Sheffield, reported in the Ironmongers Trade} 
Circular. 1st. That a im, st of trade-marks should be} 
established (as has already been done in France); and, that} 
the evidence of an officer of that office that a certain mark had} 
been registered by a particular person, s should be primd facie! 
evidence that it belonged to that person. Without a registra- 
tion of trade-marks, it would often be necessary to call a large| 
number of witnesses, and a just claimant might be defeated on| 
mere technical grounds. The system of registration has w wi 





successfully in ‘Teference to the copyright ‘of desi; gns. 2nd. Ay 
simple process of procedure for preventing piracy. [Might 
not this he often afforded in the county courts?] 3rd. That 


a complete distinction should be made ‘between the marks on 
silver and electro-plated goods. Why, if gold is to be stamped, 
should not the proportion of gold be marked by some figure, 
leaving it, as at present, optional with jewellers whether 
to use the stamp? 4th. To render the use of the word 
*‘ patent,” on unpatented goods, illegal. Sth. To place the 
protection of the trade- marks of foreigners on the same | 
footing as foreign copyrig -hts—that is to say, dependent | 
on the same protecti on being extended to Englishmen. 
In Germany, it is a regular practice to imitate, not only the 
external forms, but the trade-marks and names of our most | 
eminent manufactu A short time since; by mere accident, 
a large quantity of inferior goods, bearing the names of our 
great Sheffield manufacturers, were discovered by the Customs 
officers in the Thames, seize a. and destroyed; and a corre- 
spondent of the Jroxmongex mentions that the Sheffield trade | 
at Oporto has been completely swamped by German rogues 
selling inferior low-priced goods, bearing the names of * Rod- | 
gers * and others. Our home trade Seing now ba ae to the 
competition of the world, our 
claim reciprocity of legal eaeatial The same hardware 
deputation waited on the Board of Trade, and urged that the 
| protection of designs of hardware goods should be extended 
from three years to six ; contending that, although three years 
might be sufficient for the designs of textile fabrics, i in which 
the fashions fluctuated rapidly, it was not enough iu a trade 
where the productions are longer in coming into use, and re- | 
main longer without change. ‘Sir Emerson Tennent med 
to agree with the views of the deputation. 
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A patented furnace for paddling iron, without the us sual | 
amount of manual labour, has lately been exhibited by Messrs. | 


| Tooth and Yates, at 21, Rhodeswell Road, Stepney. ‘ This 
| furnace resembles an iron churn, lined with fire-bricks, some 
| of which form projecting ribs. The fire is carried into the 


| furnace from the ends, and is made to impinge upon the iron 
| as the furnace rota 


tes 


ccs 


on a horizontal axis.” It is asserted that 
79 skill an s i | 
two skilled and six unskilled workmen can superintend the. | 
working of six furnaces, and that each furnace can produce 
15 tons of good malleable iron per week. ‘“ Allowing 5s. a! 


day each as "the wages of the overlookers, and 3s. a day for 


each of the six labourers, the labour for the six furnaces by | 
this patent process would be £7. las, per week ; while, by the | 
old process, the cost would be £36.” But it remains to be |, 
| proved whether the quality of iron by this process can compete, + 
with that produced by hand labour. i 
A bill has been introduced by Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Slaney, | 
and Mr. Ingham, for establishing Councils of Conciliation to! 
settle differences between masters and —— The | 
arrangements proposed are very complicated. 1. Any number | 
of masters and workmen, ia any trade, the ae having | 
resided six months and the workman seven years in the 
locality, may, at a meeting specially convened for the purpose, 
agree to form a council of conciliation and arbitration, and 
jointly petition Her Majesty to grant them a license for such | 
council. The council to consist of not less than two masters, | 
and two workmen, and not more than ten masters and ten 
workmen, and a chairman. The chairman is to be neither a 
master nor a workman, and appointed at the first meeting of 
| the council. The council is to be elected a: rnually, by house- 
| holders 21 years of age and uptwards, belonging to the trade, 
having a license for a council, who have resided for six months! 
if a master, and seven years if a workman, within the limits of 
| the district licensed. A register of voters to be kept by the 
, Clerk of each division of the council. Barristers and attorneys 
‘not to be allowed to appear before the council. The council 
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is to be authorized to decide on questions in dispute ‘between 
masters and workmen, at present settled by magistrates, and 
all other disputes which may be submitted to them by both 
parties, and are to exercise all the powers and authorities 
granted to arbitrators and referees under certain Acts, with- 
out being subject to review by any court; but these councils 
are not authorized to establish a rate of wages or price of 
workmanship at which workmen shall in future be paid. We 
doubt if this bill will ever become law, or work if it do, with 
its complicated system of electing judges. In France, under 
the name of prud-hommes, they have something of the kind ; 
en in France trades-unions are illegal. Trade meetings, 
‘speeches, resolutions, &c., would be dispersed at the point of 
| the bayonet, and newspaper correspondence, on a local or 
trade subject, is utterly unknown. If trade arbitrations are 
‘needed, some simpler mode of selecting them must be devised, 


| Dr. Eddy, late “ Ratcliffe Travelling Fellow” of Oxford, 
read a paper at the Society of Arts, on Wednesday last, on the 
labour-saving machines of America, illustrated by a number of 
-models and drawings. There can be no question about the 
\fertility of American invention. The mechanical abilities for 
| which Englishmen are pre-eminent in Europe have been stimu- 
lated in America by the scarcity and consequently high price of 
labour. North America presents, perhaps, the strangest possible 
, contrast between an Oriental and an European race—between a 
country colonized and a country conquered. India is peopled 
‘by an Oriental rage, which employs tools and machines 
unimproved and unaltered for many thousand years; and, 
labour being cheap in that empire, the conquering English 
have been content until very recently to accept the revenue 
' provided ready to their hands without any serious attempt to 
develop the resources of the country by the arts and sciences 
of Europe. In the Northern States of America, where only in- 
vention flourishes, everything was in a state of nature, everything 
had to be done by the settlers—labour, conveyance for men and 
merchandize, roads, bridges, crops, mines, and manufactures, all 
had to be established on wild land—on the hunting-grounds 
of the Red Indian, who neither farmed nor manufactured, 
neither dug nor wove, beyond the wants of his family. It was 
necessity that set the first settlers to work, and necessity, in 
the shape of scarce and dear labour, has stimulated the Anglo- 
Saxons of America to work out old ideas and originate new 
labour-saving machines. But of the many labour-saving con- 
trivances invented and employed in the United States, espe- 
cially those of the cheapest kind, few are fit for use in an old 
country where unskilled labour is considerably cheaper, and 
where capital, being more plentiful, occupations more fixed, 
durability is an important quality in a machine or a construc- 
tion. Thus, wood is cheaper in America than in England, 
while iron is dearer, not only naturally, but artificially, from 
the weight of customs dues. In England almost all our 
| greatest mechanical improvements, especially those in the sub- 
| jects of Dr. Eddy’s paper—agricultural implements—have been 
|accompanied by substituting iron for wood , Thus, American 
| wooden sailing-ships long excelled ours; but, in seagoing iron 
|steam-ships, they have never been able to touch us. Again, 
\for more than half a century before 1851, several attempis 
had been made to produce a reaping-machine, and Mr. 
Bell had even produced a machine, which worked ad- 
mirably on level, or nearly level, ground. But, as long 
armies of Jrishmen and Highland Scotchmen traversed 
\the country ready to sleep anywhere, to eat anything, and 
iget in the harvest at a shilling a day or less, while crowds of 
jable- -bodied English labourers were every winter dependant 
on the poor- cuban, farmers would scarcely ‘look at a threshing- 
machine, much Jess ata reaping-machine. But the drill, which 
superseded handsowing, and horse-driven and steam-driven 
threshing-machinery, which superseded men with their flails ; 
railroad-making, which created a new demand for labour; 
the Irish famine, Irish and English emigration, which almost 
destroyed the armies of itinerant harvesters—prepared our 
farmers to examine, to experiment with, and finally to adopt, 
the reaping-machines which, with Colt’s revolvers, were 
almost the only noticeable articles sent by the United States 
to the Exhibition of 1851. But, although the reaping- 
machines now in extensive usé in every county of England, 
are, in form, only copies of the Americans, M‘Cormick and 
Hussey, with such improvements as good mechanics are sure 
to make in every machine they take in hand, it was at once 
found that machines of American manufacture were too 
slight and weak to work in English crops. The American 
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farmer requires something light to travel over ‘bad roads, 
and as cheap as possible, durability he does not value much ; 
and, as to repairs, he is generally able to have them done by. 
some ingenious jack-of-all-trades, if he cannot execute them 
himself. An English farmer, on the contrary, requires a_ 
well-made strong machine capable of cutting the heavy} 
crops, which are the result of skilled artificial cultiva. | 
tion. The same observations will apply to the American 
mowing-machines which, pioneered by the reaping-machines, 
have come into use much more rapidly. Many of the imple- 
ments mentioned by Dr. Eddy in his two papers are in 
very trifling demand in this country—the excellent American 
axe, for instance—the root-puller, although that is well worth 
attention where cld hedges are being stubbed up with the help 
of steam-power. The “ railhorse-power,” by which a horse or 
bullock in a box sets in motion a driving-wheel, has been before 
the British public since 1851; and an eminent farmer and 
member of the council of the Roval Agricultural Society pro- 
mised to set his bull to work in one, as an example to the 
Essex agriculturists. But it has not made any way; partly, 
perhaps, because steam-power is so cheap, easily moved 
on our roads, and hired for threshing; and, partly, because 
wood fuel, for saving which this horse-power is regularly em- 
ployed in America, is superseded by coal in England. We can- | 
not understand why it has not been adopted in our dairy 
counties for churning, pulping or slicing roots, and cutting! 
chaff. Now that they can be imported free of duty, it is pos-' 
sible that they may come into use in large stables and dairies. 
Dr. Eddy exhibited a scythe and cradle, which is said to be a 
very efficient implement for cutting grain ; 
membered that there are crops and there are seasons like the 
last, when the best reaping-machine is of very little use. This 
scythe is a proper object for the attention of agricultural | 
societies, and especially of the Bath and West of England || 
Society, where small farms are the rule. The difficulty will be | 
to get mowers to adopt this new implement, which, Dr. Eddy | 
declares, i is as superior to the plain English scythe and bow, as| 
the Enfield rifle to the old musket. We are inclined to be- || 
lieve this is true, although there is, probably, a great renee | 
in weight of corn on two English and two American acres. 
But the doctor is not an agricultural authority, and evidently || 
is very imperfectly acquainted with the value and qualities of 
English agricultural tools of the most improved kinds. For 


and it must be re- || 











lagienen, after mentioning, as something curious, the American || 


steel digging-forks, evidently not aware that these, like the 
metal part of axes, can be made, and are made, quite as good 
and much cheaper in England than in America, and sold by 
thousands, he devotes a long passage to the praise of American 
ploughs. Scotchmen will certainly be up in arms, when they 
hear that the true principle of the mould-board was first dis- 
covered by the American President Jefferson. The American 
ploughs are, no doubt, suited to American clearings—shorter, 
more compact, lighter; therefore, easily guided, and lifted | 
among stumps—made of wood, where we use iron ; and, there- 

fore, easily repaired by the farmer —of a lower price than iron 

ploughs ; but, of course, less durable. Dr. Eddy. gives the | 
price of ‘‘a very good plough at £2, or about one-half the | 
price of the same class of English ploughs; ” and, at the end | 
of his Royal Agricultural Journal paper, he suggests that “it | 
must make some difference in a farmer’s profits, whether he 

pays £2 or £4 for his ploughs.” He thus makes two serious 

mistakes—tirst, because a very good wooden plough may be 

purchased in England and Scotland for from £1. 10s. to £2.; | 
a light iron plough, without wheels, for £2; and an iron 
plough, of a very superior description, which would outlast ten 
wooden ploughs, for between £4 and £5—and, next, because 
to change back from iron to wood, would be to retrograde in 
the course of agricultural improvements. The same want of 
practical knowledge of his own country is shown in the recom- | 
mendation to adopt light blood horses in ploughing. The 
American farmer can, perhaps, with his soil and climate, do 
well with shallow ploughing; but, in this country, not only, 
have all attempts to plough with light horses—cast dragoon 
horses, for instance—failed, but the whole course of our culti- || 
vation is towards deeper cultivation, which requires not only | 
pace but weight on the collar. It is this tendency to plough || 
deeply and quickly that has so rapidly pushed on steam cul- |, 
tivation. No doubt, the American system of cultivation hal 


excellently adapted for the circumstances of their labour, soil, 
and climate ; but it would be a step backwards here. 
probable that the learned and patriotic ‘‘ Travelling Fellow, 
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about whose anxiety to benefit his country there can be no 
doubt, devoted himself, with all the zeal which novelty inspires, 
to study the American system of agriculture, without having 
prepared himself by a previous study of the agricultural con- 
dition of his own country. He is evidently not aware that the 
activity of and the competition between our agricultural me- 
chanics is so great and so keen, that every foreign invention 
likely to be of the least use is eagerly examined, tried, im- 
|| proved, and introduced without difficulty amongst the modern 
| ‘race of tenant-farmers. 


| It is not creditable to the council of the Royal Agricultural 








|| Society that Dr. Eddy’s paper should have appeared in their | 


| journal without much-needed explanatory notes. In the course 
|!of the discussion at the Society of Arts, it was pointed out by 


|| Mr. Sidney and Mr. Hawes that in Hungary, on the Esterhazy , 


| estate, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in Australia, the 
|| American ploughs, so much lauded, had, after a fair trial, been 
| superseded by the more costly, durable, and effective English 
\jand Scotch iron ploughs. Mr. Anderson, of the Woolwich 
||Government Factory, bore testimony to the extreme ingenuity 
‘of the Americans—the skill with which they produced by 
imachinery such articles as a great demand enabled to be 
imanufactured by constant repetition. He considered the 
organization of their workshops better than ours—the relations 
‘between the masters, the foremen, and the workmen more 
isatisfactory than in England; but said that he had found no 
|factories where the tools for manufacturing were to be com- 
pared with those in use in such factories as Maudeslay’s and 
Field’s, or Penn’s. Mr. Cassell mentioned several examples 
of ingenious Jabour-saving machines for domestic use which he 
‘had come across during his recent residence in the United 
| States; but he showed conclusively that Dr. Eddy’s idea as to 
|the superior cheapness of certain American manufactures was 
entirely erroneous. For instance, a pair of shoes, which could 
be purchased for 11s. or 12s. in London, cost 20s. in New 
York. Steel and iron goods were protected by a duty of 25 
per cent., which had recently been raised to nearly 50 per 
cent. In fact, every working man in America is, at the pre- 
sent moment, paying a heavy tax—for the benefit of a few 
well-organized manufacturers—on his knives, ploughs, wheel- 
\tires, buckles, bits, and iron-steel tools of every kind, as well 
as on his clothes and his cooking utensils. 


A curious example of the manner in which American poli- 
ticians combine and conspire to turn legislation into an instru- 
ment for taxing the consuming masses, is to be found in 
the article of wooden screws. The American manufacturers of 
wooden screws have recently combined and formed themselves 
“The Providence Screw Company,” Rhode Island, with a 
‘capital of a million dollars. After securing a monopoly of the 
‘Transatlantic market, they have advanced the price of their 
| wares, until wood screws in New York are double the price 
\they were seven years ago. 
| advance, the hardware dealers applied to English manufacturers, 
and found them ready to deliver screws in New York 25 per 
‘cent cheaper than the Providence Company, after paving 24 
per cent, duty. To drive out all foreign competition, the 
lately-passed Morrill tariff levies a duty amounting to com- 
‘plete prohibition. The profits of the Screw Company are so 
large, that an original 500-dollar share is worth 9000 dollars : 
yet the United States Legislature has, this last session, renewed 
their patents. 





steel, coach-spring tire and horseshoe-steel; doubles the duty 
on that used in making knives, forks, hoes, and other imple- 
ments ; puts 30 per cent. on cutlery, 20 per cent. on needies, 


Confederacy have adopted, with some exceptions in favour 


aware of the exemptions they enjoy under a free-trade system, 
from taxes on necessaries of living, clothing, and food. The 
municipal tax on coals, in the city of Paris, amounts to 5s. 2d. 
aton. French consumption of hardware will, in some degree, 
compensate for the temporary loss of the American trade. 
An English house has recently contracted to supply the French 
Government with 6000 tons of iron, at £4. 18s. 4d. aton. A 


French ironmaster tendered at £5. 8s.; and the price for the 
same article, previous to the treaty of commerce, was £8 a ton. 
In manufactured articles of iron and steel, the difference was 











In consequence of the last | 


The Morrill treaty quadruples the present duty on the plough | 


and on saddlers iromongery, and saddlery. The Southern | 


of reduction, the scale of duties levied by the United States | 
before the Morrill Act came into operation, which amount to | 
about 24 per cent. ad valorem. Our working classes are not 


| still greater. In 1855, the French farmer paid, or was asked, 
| 8s. 6d. for the ploughshare that cost an Englishman 9d. 
| M. Jules Simon, in alate number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, has described some of the institutions recently esta- 
| blished in France, for the purpose of improving the condition 
| of the working classes. At Nancy, there is a charitable insti- 
| tution, supported by private subscriptions, where homeless, 
| labouring boys are lodged; fed on coarse, but wholesome, 
food; and, if needful, clothed, as well as taught. When a lad 
returns from his work to this school, he finds himself almost at 
home. At Mulhouse, a convent boards and lodges young 
girls at a very cheap rate, allowing them full liberty to work 
at the factories in the town. Some workwomen remain per- 
manently in this establishment, where they are permitted to 
amuse themselves in any innocent way after work ; others only 


of the Sisters, lodgings in some respectable family ; others re- 
main at the convent until they have saved enough to furnish 
an apartment. The Superior takes care of their savings, and! 
sells them, paid by instalments, a bed and its appurtenances. 


been established in opposition to those where dissipation is 


&c., but enjoy a hall for theatrical performances, lighted by 
gas. Only imagine Mr. Spurgeon setting up a rival entertain- 
ment to Canterbury Hall! 


For several years past, attempts have been made in Paris 
and in Marseilles to establish Cités Ouvritres—workmen’s vil- 


more. successful than our model lodging-houses. Wretched, 
rotten old houses have been pulled down, and replaced by 
magnificent palatial buildings, with vast halls and passages, 
and chambers most conveniently arranged and fitted up. This 
done, regulations have been painted up on the outside, and 
lodgers have been expected, who, however, never came. This 
was because the French workman, like the English workman 
and English sailor, objects to being what he appropriately 
calls ‘‘ barracked.” They like to feel free at home, and these 
model lodging-houses were too much like almshouses, too much 
regulated. ‘The same fault kept more than half empty—and 
entirely empty of the right class, the magnificent Sailors 
Home, built by the Corporation of Liverpool. At Amiens, the 
Cité Damisse is a broad street, bordered by houses of one 
story, built on a uniform plan; but, although they are 
most convenient, they are nearly all to let. But, on the 
other hand, the Cité founded by M. Scrive, at Mareq-en 
Bareeal, near Lille, is literally crammed. ‘The cottages are 
surrounded with gardens, and the factory is in the midst of 
what the French call the Cité, we should call the vil- 
lage. The owners have established stores where clothing and 
| food are sold at fair prices. Some of the inhabitants are fair mu- 
sicians. These perform at mass, instead of an organ, and, an hour 
' later, play at the open-air balls. There is an eating-house and 
a café, both well managed. M. Simon does not appear to have 
heard of the town of Salteria, near Bradford, founded by Titus 
Salt, nor of the many villages attached to our northern factories, 
where the people are admirably housed, educated, and amused. 
Near Mulhouse, one of the chief manufacturing towns of 
France, a philanthropic society, assisted by the State, has 
built a village for working men, who purchase their separate 
dwellings, paying by instalments, and subject to certain regu- 
lations. This village is built on a plain, traversed by a canal, 
between Mulhouse and Domach, and conveniently near the 
factories. The streets are quite straight; and the prin- 
| cipal ones open at one end into a square, La Place Napoleon, 
in the middle of which one large building contains baths and 
| washhouses, another the restaurateur, the bakery, the library, 
and the shop. There is an infant school for accommodating 
150 children on the other bank of the canal. A house is also 
provided for the medical man, the deaconess, or protestant 
sister of charity. There are two sorts of houses in the Cite 
Ouvriére of Mulhouse, one detached in the midst of a garden, 
the others forming a continuous street : houses in one of the con- 
tinuous streets are furnished, and Jet out tounmarried men. In 
1860, there were 139 detached houses, and 38 more were just 
built. Each block is divided by partition walls into four 
separate dwellings, which are let or sold separately, and con- 
tain nearly the same accommodation ; that is to say, on the 
ground floor two rooms, one being the living room and 








remain as lodgers, or until they can obtain, with the assistance |, 


In some manufacturing towns, coffee-houses and taverns have || 


encouraged. At Lille, the Jesuit Fathers have a café, where || 
the workman can not only drink his coffee, play at dominoes. |, 


lages, or model lodging-houses—but they have usually been not} | 











kitchen, and the other the principal bedroom. The second 
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floor contains three bedrooms. The attic or cockloft is large 
enough for a bed, at a pinch. There is a vaulted cellar under 
‘tails are convenient, and the architecture elegant. 
trust one of our architectural journals will give us plans 
and elevations of this workman’s village. Each group of four 
houses covers about 170 square yards. 
cultivated, and the houses neatly furnished and kept. 
sets of apartments are sold at cost price to the workpeople ; 
viz. : from £96 to£120 each. On a £120-house, the society 





a month for fourteen years, when the tenant becomes the free- 
holder. The purchaser, or contractor to purchase, is bound to 
keep up the exterior as he receives it—to cultivate the garden, 


to take care of the trees in the street, and not to sell, or sub-let, , 


without the permission of the society within the first ten years. 
|, This experiment was commenced in 1854; it made way very 
| Slowly at first. At present, all the houses are occupied, and 
''there are applicants for all those in progress. As to sales, in 

November, 1860, cut of 560 houses built, there were 403 sold. 
|The example of Mulhouse has not yet been followed in the 
‘other manufacturing towns of France. Mulhouse has the ad- 
‘vantage of long-established families, of wealthy manufacturers. 
This building association was commenced with a capital of 
£12,000, in sixty shares of £200 each, subscribed by twelve 
|, persons who agreed to confine their profits to £4 per cent. 
|The government gave them £12,000, on condition that they 
| spent £36,000, sold the houses at cost price, and let them at 
| £8 per cent. The capital was afterwards increased, and money 
was borrowed on mortgage of the houses at £4. 10s. per cent., 
|| which is being paid off by a sinking-fund derived from the in- 
|| stalments of purchasers. At present, their capital amounts to 
| £64,000, besides the £12,000 given by the State, which has 
'|been expended on public improvements, baths, planting trees, 
'| gas lighting, &c. It may be noted that this successful freehold 
|cottage society is in Alsace, and that these frugal, neat, indus- 
'trious workpeople are Germans by race and protestants in 
religion. The experiment would be well worth repeating in 
some suitable situation in England. 


| 
| 


| Circular to Gas Companies. 





I . . 
‘ithe ground floor, for storing wood and wine. The de- | 
We 
_ including carriage, dues, &c., purifving materials, supervision, 


| 
| expects £12 to £16 down, and a rent of about 19s. 2d. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ances, salaries of secretary and clerks, collectors commission 
and pay, rent, rates and taxes of offices, stationery, printing,’ 


The gardens are well | 
These | 
| Under the head distribution, are included service-mains, pipes, | 
&c., ordinary repair and maintenance, and improvement and | 


‘of the plans was submitted by the 
a 


| teered assistance of Mr. Samuel Hughes, and that they had) 


|Txux form of accgunts to be rendered by the metropolitan gas 
| companies, in accordance with the Metropolis Gas Regulation | 
'| Act, has been somewhat premptorily fixed by the Home Secre- | 


itary, without listening to further objections. The form pro- 
‘posed by the associated companies has not been adopted, 


\neither has that proposed by Mr. Beal; but, “the form which, | 
\|on further consideration of the subject, has been prepared by | 


| desire of Sir George Lewis,” 
lof the two. A copy of it sent to the chairman of the 
| Chartered Gas Company, was accompanied by a request to be 
\\informed whether there was any objection to its adoption ; 
|but, when the companies did object, and requested an inter- 
'view for the purpose of making their objections known, the 
interview was refused ; and an order was received to send in 
ithe accounts according to the prescribed form. It is less in- 
quisitorial than the statement of accounts recommended by Mr. 
Beal; but, it requires information to be given on some matters 
‘of detail that are unnecessary for carrying into effect the pur- 
|poses of the Act. The proposed form is divided under the 
ithree heads of capital, revenue, and dividends. 


jthority under which it was raised, the number of shares, 
ithe amount per share, the amount paid up, the amount of 
moneys borrowed, with the rate of interest paid, and the 
‘amount of profits capitalized. The revenue account, of all sums 
actually paid and received during the twelve months through 
which the accounts extend, is to state separately, under the 
head of reccipts, the balances brought forward from the 
|' reserve-fund, the revenue account, and the dividend account. 
The receipts from the sale of gas are to distinguish the quan- 
| tity of common gas sold from the cannel gas, stating the prices 
charged for each, and the gas supplied to public lamps and 
|under contracts. The rental of meters, the sales of old mate- 
rials, and miscellaneous receipts, are to be separately stated, 
|and the account of the sale of residual products is to particu- 
‘larize the coke, breeze, tar, ammoniacal liquor, and other 
waste products. ‘The expenditure side of the revenue account 


lis to specify, under the head of management, directors allow- 





appears to be an amalgamation | 


: In the | 
\eapital account, there is required to be stated, the au- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| consumer, it is, in effect, taxing the gas consumer to relieve 





and general charges, and payment to auditors. The account 
of expenditure for the manufacture of gas is to specify coals, 


and labour, tools and other implements, ordinary repair and 
maintenance, rent of premises, rates and taxes of manufactory, | 
and improvement and extension of premises and machinery.| 


extension. The account of meters is to state separately the 
cost of restoring and replacing, and of additional meters. The 
other items of expenditure to be specified are :—law and parlia-' 
mentary charges ; iaterest paid from profits on the amount 
of borrowed capital; interest on payment in anticipation 
of calls; reserve-fund for contingency, wear and tear, or other 
purposes; and the amount added to capital. The dividend, 
acccunt is to state on one side, the balance for shareholders 
profit, as derived from the revenue account; and, on the other 
side, the amount of dividends paid on the capital stock, with 
the rate per cent.; and the balance carried to next year’s 
account. The exposure of the affairs of the metropolitan gas 
companies, which this form of accounts will present, is a 
matter in which all the gas companies of the kingdom are in- 
terested ; for it is probable that, in the event of any modification 
or amendment of the Gas Works Clauses Act of 1847, it 
will form a precedent for enforcing similar returns from al! 
other gas companies. 





The gas movement in Glasgow seems likely to come to an | 


amicable settlement. 
misled by the temptation of great gains, are generally too 
shrewd to be taken far astray, and they will scrutinize well, 
the characters and motives of those who undertake to guide 
them, before they get too far to return. Mr. Flintoff’s pro- 
ject for the formation of a Glasgow consumers company, in, 
shares of £1 with sixpenny deposits, to supply 30-candle 
gas ‘for 3s. 6d. the 1000 feet, has not been received 
so eagerly as he might have desired. The consideration, 
town council to 
committee, who made their report at the ordinary, 
monthly meeting of the council last week. It appears from) 
their report that the committee were favoured with the volun-| 
also the advantage of the opinion of Mr. John Cox, who had! 
been engaged by the projected consumers company to make a 
report on the gas supply of Glasgow. Mr. Hughes’s expecta- 
tions of a job in that quarter were, however, disappointed ; all 
that he seems to have obtained being favourable mention by 
the committee. 

interest, is known as the projector of a new Liverpool gas| 
company in 1847, at the time when there were two competing) 
companies in that town; but, contrary to his expectation, the 
dread of having the streets broken open to lay down the mains 
of a new company, urged the corporation to force the two 
existing companies to unite and expel the intruder. The effect 
of that amalgamation, it is well known, has been the reduction 


of the price of gas, and the payment of dividends of 10 per), 
Mr. Cox could, therefore, speak! 


cent. to the shareholders. 
from personal experience of the probable effect of attempting 
to introduce a new company, when there were two already in 
operation ; and we must do him the justice to say that—when 
viewing the question apart from the interest he was called 
on to advoeate—he makes some sound observations, and 
gives very good advice. He strongly condemns contracts 
for public lights taken at reduced rates, as ‘“‘a manifest 
injustice, since by virtually increasing the cost to the private 


the non-consuming ratepayer.”” The allowance of discounts, 
which is carried to a great extent in Glasgow, he also con- 
demns, as taxing the small consumer for the benefit of the 
greater. But, it is when considering the questions of amalga- 
mation, and the purchase of the interests of the existing gas 
companies by the city authorities, that Mr. Cox is most oracu- 
lar. The amalgamation of the two gas companies, he affirms, 
has much to recommend it; as thereby a reduction of the 
expense of management, and the laying down of two sets of 
mains, might be avoided. In consideration of the interests of 
his clients, however, he thinks it right to add some words of 
objection, on the ground that an amalgamation would create a 
monopoly, which, though it has worked well in Liverpool, 
might not answer so well elsewhere. Such a private mono- 

















Mr. Cox, who was employed on the Flintoff)! 


Scotchmen, though somewhat apt to be | 
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poly, he further observes, if it proved objectionable, might be 
swept away; but, if the works were vested in the city 
authorities, the monopoly could not be removed, however 
objectionable, for the amount of capital for which the works 
would be purchased would remain as a permanent burthen 
on the city. So far Mr. Cox’s views are practical and clear, 
but when he comes to advocate the cause of Mr. Flintoff and 
the new company, his mental vision is obscured. It must 
be evident that, if the expense of the management of 
two companies is greater than that of one, the manage- 
ment of three must be more costly than that of two; but that 
fact Mr. Cox cannot see. He seems equally blind to the fact, 
that the laying down of three separate mains must disturb the 
street pavement more than the laying down of two; and the 
objection to the expenditure of a third capital he attempts 
to mystify, by asserting that the mains of the existing com- 
panies will shortly require to be renewed. 


The gas committee of the Glasgow town council, who ap- 
pear to have considered the subject with a view to reconcile 
existing difficulties, after examination of the various accounts 
and statements submitted to them, expressed the opinion that 
‘a dispassionate consideration of the foregoing several state- 
ments ought to afford abundant materials for such an amicable 
treaty with the two gas companies as to produce, without war- 
fare of any kind, a considerable reduction in the price of gas.” 
To attain that object, the committee recommended the town 
‘council to appoint a select committee to meet the directors of 
j both companies, to impress on them the propriety of amicably 
agreeing to a reduction of price. To enable them to do so, it 
was suggested that they should adopt measures for preventing 
the great loss from waste and leakage, which is now estimated 
to amount to from 21 to 23 per cent. of the gas manufactured, 
and that the two companies should amalgamate; the com- 
mittee being of opinion that a reduction to about 4s. per 1000 
feet ‘‘ is*not only practicable, but is highly expedient even for 
the interests of their own shareholders.” If an amicable 
arrangement of that kind cannot be attained, the committee 
next recommend the transfer of the works of the two compa- 
nies to a commission to be appointed by the ratepayers; or, as 
a last resource—to which, however, the committee hope it will 
not be necessary to resort—they mention the application to 
Parliament for a bill for the establishment of a new company. 


The Lord Prevost announced that a deputation from the two 
companies had recently waited on him, to state their intention 
to reduce the price to 4s. 7d., keeping the discounts as they 
are, and making no charge for meters; and that, if the council 
thought it better that the meters should be charged, the com- 
panies would reduce the price of their gas to 4s. 2d., with 
discounts; so that the price to large consumers would be less 
than 3s. 9d. per 1000 feet. The result of the meeting of the 
town council was, that the committee were instructed to 
confer with the gas companies, with a view to the reduction in 
the price of the gas. Judging from the report of the com- 
mittee, and from the proceedings in the council, it seems most 
probable that the shareholders of the consumers company will 
not be called on to pay more than their sixpenny deposits, and 
that the end of Mr. Filintoff’s appearance in Glasgow will be 
similar to that of Mr. Cox’s in Liverpool; and that, instead of 
the formation of a thigd competing company, the two existing 
companies will be amalgamated into one. 


Gas companies are often charged with illiberality in their 
dealings with the public from their refusing to give unlimited 
credit, or to supply irresponsible customers, without security 
or prepayment. It has been often asserted that municipal 
traders in gas were even more exacting than gas companies, 
and a practical instance of this will be found in the account given 
in another column of an accident at Salford, arising from the 
imperfect manner in which the service-pipe was severed of a cus- 
tomer who was one quarter in arrear in the payment of a few 
shillings. Mr. Chadwick, the borough treasurer, in his evi- 
dence before the metropolitan gas committee in 1860, explained 
the circumstances under which certain houses were placed in 
the ‘‘ black ledger,” and no further supply given to them with- 
out security, although the in-coming tenant might be a per- 
fectly responsible person. Such a system would be charac- 
terized as arbitrary on the part of any gas company, but it is 
openly avowed and defended by the officers of the corporation 

of Salford. 


In order to clear up the arrears of Parliamentary Intelligence, 
||Wwe are compelled to postpone till the next number our quar- 
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| ing to his little book, at page 67, he states—“and part of this 





terly Share List of Gas and Water Companies; in the mean- 
time, we have to thank our readers for the manner in which 
they have responded to our request to be furnished with 
authentic information in respect of the share capital of their 
respective companies. 








Correspondence. 


MR. BOWDITCH’S PURIFYING PROCESS. 


Srr,—Had it not been for very serious misrepresentations made 
by Mr. Bowditch in his communication in your Journat of the 
26th ultimo, I should not have troubled your readers or yourself 
with any further communications upon his “ purifying process.” 
If a subject of scientific inquiry—and, to gas companies, of some 
importance—cannot be defended upon its own merits, the reverend 
gentleman may depend that his scientific labours of two and a half 
years (which ended, accidentally, in the discovery of “ my hot pro- 
cess”) are, for all practical purposes, lost. On the 9th of March 
last, I received a letter from Mr. Bowditch, stating that he 
intended to visit Blackburn on the Thursday following; in the 
latter part of which communication he states, ‘‘I will write to the | 
chairman of your board of directors, and to the mayor and town-| 
clerk, requesting them, or such other persons as they may wish, to be | 
present.” By return of post, I told Mr. Bowditch that the Thurs-| 
day named would not be convenient for my directors to meet him | 
and Mr. Watson, analytical chemist of Bolton, and that upon the | 
company’s works no experiments would be allowed to take place | 
before the “ mayor, town-clerk,” &c. Notwithstanding this plain 
statement, the reverend gentleman appeared at the gas-works on 
the Thursday named, just wo hours after I had received his letter 
dated the 12th of March, in which he stated he had written to Mr. 
Watson to meet him, &c. Now, the latter gentleman did not| 
receive Mr. Bowditch’s letter in time to be present, and I was in| 
the act of reading to my chairman Mr. Bowditch’s letter to me | 
when he, with his assistant and the gentleman he accidentally met | 
at Blackburn (neither of whom was introduced), came suddenly | 
upon us, I am persuaded that the reverend gentleman had his, 
fears about meeting Mr. Watson and my directors, according to 
the terms agreed upon, and that he made up his mind to take all, 
parties by surprise, in which he certainly (after blaming the irre-| 
gularity of the Wakefield post-office) succeeded. This tedious 
explanation is due to me (as the reverend gentleman has very | 
innocently ignored it), before I offer a few remarks upon the scien- 
tific part of his letter; for his friends must regret that a gentle- | 
man, occupying his social position, should stoop so low as to defend 
a pet ¢ube-chemistry experiment by misrepresentation. 


“In the first experiment” (with the supposed brick-dust tube), 
the gas, by some mistake, was actually passed through a tube con- 
taining /ime, and not brick-dust—and it was only discovered by 
the end of the tube leaking—and, by endeavouring to make it 
sound by pressing in the cork, the tube broke. Mr. Bowditch then 
discovered that dime, not brick-dust, had been used. Up to this 
point, the whole apparatus was under the management of Mr. Bow- 
ditch, and so littie heat did he apply to what he thought was the 
brick-dust tube, that he triumphantly appealed to my chairman to 
look how little the acetate-of-lead paper was affected. After this, | 
with a great deal of trouble, I induced the reverend gentleman to 
try the brick-dust tube; and, notwithstanding all that he has 
stated, the test-paper became rapidly discoloured—so much so that | 
he asserted that it had been burnt. About this time, my vice- | 
chairman joined us, and Mr. Bowditch, in this instance, undertook 
the management of the brick tube, and a test-paper, supplied by 
myself, was torn into two pieces—one part put into the exit end of 
the brick tube, and the other into the exit of the lime tube. Again 
the test at the end of the brick tube became discoloured, which I 
beg to enclose for ycur personal inspection. Mr. Bowditch com- 
plains that the brick-dust in my tube (very little) was discoloured. 
Now, I had tried several experiments with this tube ; and, accord- 








carbon is deposited upon the hot lime,” which proves that gas 
passed through brick-dust was merely affected as when lime was 
used. As to decomposing the gas, no one present could detect the 
slightest difference in its illuminating power. As to the question 
which he has himself raised, as to the heat of the lime, &c., and 
the heat of the gas, I refer your readers to the little advertising 
papers sent to every gas company, containing the experiments and 
names of well-known chemists, showing the heat of the gas experi- 
mented upon; from which, it appears, I am in good company. 

In conclusion, as to the truth of my statements, I refer either 
yourself or your readers to C, Parkinson, Esq., J.P., chairman, 
and L, B. 8. Sturdy, Esq., vice-chairman of the Blackburn Gas- 
light Company. Through your Journal, I now bid my reverend 
friend adieu; and, if he will take a little passing advice from a 
humble provincial gas engineer (who resides too far off to set the 
Thames on fire), he will never again attempt (in company with his 
assistant, Dr. Fries, and a gentleman from Manchester, whom he 
accidentally met at Blackburn) to take by surprise any unfortunate 
gas engineer that has had the presumpiion to disturb the golden 
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dreams of St, Andrew’s parsonage: for at present, his sulphide-of- 
carbon theory has not emerged even from the swaddling-clothes of 
tube-chemistry experiments, Even the heating of the vapours of 
the sulphide of carbon is as old as “ Kane,” gs a reference to Dr. 
Muspratt’s “ Chemistry applied to Arts and Manufactures,” page 
127, will prove. I shall publish the correspondence which has 
taken place between myself and Mr. Bowditch, which I fancy will 
make both gas engineers and directors pause (if they have any 
respect for reasonable dividends) before they commit themselves to 
the polar star of the reverend gentleman’s existence—the sulphide- 
of-carbon theory. I should have written a few lines about the 
cold process, but I know your columns are occupied with more 
valuable matter. As regards the Blackburn gas, that process is, 
in all points, a complete failure. The first mystery has passed 
away. Mr. Bowditch never alluded to it, which was very judi- 
cious on his part. At present, “my hot process” is now very per- 
severingly palmed upon the gas world as the second mystery: 
may it not share the same fate as the first! 

ORLANDO BROTHERS. 
Gas- Works, Blackburn, April 4, 1861. 





THE HUDDERSFIELD GAS VALUATION. 


Srr,—In your “ Circular to Gas Companies ” in the last number 
of the JouRNAL, you have made some observations on my evidence 
in the case of the Huddersfield Gas Bill, that are, I think, hardly 
justified by the evidence itself; and,as many persons will read the 
“Circular” who will probably not take the trouble to read the 
evidence, I rely upon your well-known character for fairness to 
allow me the 5p oeiepred of offering a few remarks thereon. In 
the first place, 1 may observe that my evidence went to show two 
things; the present structural value of the works, mains, &c., of 
the company as now existing, and, also, the sum for which new 
works could be built, of sufficient capacity to supply Huddersfield 
with gas. My estimate for the latter was not £35,000, as you have 
erroneously stated, but £41,382; which sum only includes the 
mains actually laid in 1859, and does not include anything for land, 
the present works being on leasehold tenure. This sum, plus the 
amount spent in mains, &c., since 1859, would make my estimate 
about £48,000. The existing works, mains, &c., I estimated to be 
worth £40,890, viz., £33,379 as in 1859, plus £6411 expended 
since in new mains, &c. As your report of my evidence bears out 
the above statement, I will make no further observation on the 
subject. Before I conclude, however, I will observe that I am 
perfectly sensible of the difference between the structural and 
commercial value of an undertaking, such as a gas-work. The ag- 
gregate capital of a gas — usually consists not only of sums 
representing the present value of the plant, but of further sums, 
spent in various ways—perhaps in experiments that have failed— 
in buildings and machinery that may have been costly when 
erected, but which have been superseded by newer inventions, or 
removed before worn out to make room for others of larger dimen- 
sions, rendered necessary by the increased consumption of gas; and, 
although on this assumption the structural value may not fairly 
represent the capital expended, yet the commercial value of the 
undertaking may be greatly in excessof it. It was the case of the 
company, however, to show this, and ours to show, what the com- 
mittee desired to know—viz., the present structural value of the 
works; and this, I believe, was fairly enough done on our side. 
For the reasons given above, therefore, the capital of an old-esta- 
blished company will seldom or never be adequately represented 
by their plant; and your ad captandum challenge may fairly 
enough be made, even if you had stated my figures correctly— 
which you will now, perhaps, admit you have not done. I will, in 
conclusion, only refer you to one paragraph in my evidence :— 
“ All these things satisfy my mind that the capital under this bill 
is an excessive one, tf structural value is to be taken as any mea- 
sure of tt, or if the value (“ condition,” in report) of the works is 
to be ascertained in the way I have taken it. 

ALFRED Penny. 

Wenlock Iron- Works, Wharf Road, City Road, N., 

April 4, 1861. 





HANSOR’S IMPROVEMENTS IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to the abstract of a specifica- 
tion of a patent granted to Mr. James Hansor, for “ Improvements 
in the manufacture of coal-gas,” published in your last number, 
wherein it states that the retorts are “charged with coal, placed in 
separate vessels, which are called cradles, in such a manner that 
the coals do not come in contact with the retorts in which the 
cradles charged with coal are placed.” This plan of charging 
retorts was used by me more than a year since, and. I have manu- 
factured apparatus which allow of its adoption; but, after repeated 
|| trials, I did not think that it possessed any superiority over other 
modes of charging the retort, or that it was sufficiently novel to 
claim a patent protection. J. T. B. Porter. 

Adelphi Chambers, 7, John Street, Adelphi, 

London, March 30, 1861. 














Register of New Patents. 


2132.—Henny Joun Sranpty, of 9, Pall Mall East, London, gentleman, 

for ‘‘ Improvements in the production of gas for illuminating and other 

purposes, and the utilization of the products arising therefrom.” Pro- 

visional protection only obtained. Dated Sept. 4, 1860. | 
This invention relates to the treatment of nitrates, and other compounds 
of soda and potassa, and other alkaline salts, and also of the residuum | | 
which results from the extraction of the oxygen gas therefrom. This is 
effected by combining mechanically, or otherwise, (in the retort) with |, 
the salt employed, a metallic base, as iron, zinc, or other metal ; and, also 
in passing the oxygen gas evolved from the salt through a lixivium or 
solution of the residuum remaining, after the salt has been deprived of so 
much of its oxygen as will be disengaged by a moderate heat (which re- 
siduum is obtained from a previous charge), by which it is freed from 
other gases, which have passed over with it from the retort, and which 
latter, combining with the solution forms a precipitate, the nature of 
which is dependent upon the character of the metallic base employed in| ' 
the retort, and which precipitate, after having been separated from the || 
liquid part of the solution, is converted by washing and filtration into an 
useful pigment. The liquid part of the solution, which contains alkaline | | 
matter, is further caused to be evaporated, and from it is obtained a 
caustic alkali. This operation may be repeated for the continuous| 
production of the products before named. The complete purification of | 
the oxygen gas, when the production of the two products before named | 
is not required, is effected by simply dissolving the product of the 
evaporated solution last named in water, through which the oxygen gas 
evolved from the salt is passed, so that any nitrous or other gaseous pro- 
ducts passing over with the oxygen gas may be arrested in their passage 
to the receiver, and the residuum left in the retort is treated as before 
stated, obtaining the before-mentioned useful products, in addition to}; 
oxygen gas, which is thus produced economically, and abundantly. 


2269.—Wit1am Epwarp Newron,C.E., of 66, Chancery Lane, London, 
for “ Improvements tn gas-meters.” A communication from abroad. 

Patent dated Sept. 18, 1860. 

These improvements in gas-meters relate to that class of apparatus for 
measuring gas, called dry gas-meters, in which the gas, passing through 
the same, is caused to be registered by the operation of two diaphragms 
forming chambers, having rigid heads and flexible sides like a bellows, the 
movements of which diaphragms, by their alternate inflation and collap- 
sion, impart, by means of suitable gearing, a continuous motion to the 
indicating apparatus or counter. * 

Heretofore, moveable diaphragms or bellows have been attached to the 
central partition which divided them in the apparatus, or they were other- 
wise permanently fixed to some part of the meter. The mode of attach- 
ing was usually as follows :—The leather or other material, of which the 
flexible sides were formed, was first fastened to two sides of metal, one of 
which was then firmly soldered to the central partition before spoken of ; 
the other ring on the front one was then fastened by soldering to an 
annular plate which constituted the head of the bellows, which was thus, 
it will be seen, made to form a part of the apparatus itself, and could not 
be removed without unsoldering the rings. This mode has been found 
in practice liable to serious objections. In the first place, leaks very 
commonly occur, either in the bellows, or in some portion of the 
machinery of the apparatus; but, knowledge of this having occurred, it 
is impossible to ascertain to a certainty, without first unsoldering and 
taking out the bellows to test it, the inconvenience and expense of which 
are apparent. Secondly, the leather of the bellows often contains such 
small apertures and weak places, that its imperfections cannot be found 
out till it has been secured as aforesaid, and commenced to operate in 
the meter, as it cannot be tested beforehand, and does not constitute a 
bellows until it has become a part of the meter itself. Third, as the 
soldering, by means of hot soldering-irons or tools used by the workmen 
both in securing and removing the bellows, is necessarily applied after 
the leather is secured to the rings, and therefore comes in close proximity 
thereto, its heat often seriously damages the leather by scorching and 
burning the same, forming weak places, which often are not detected: 
until subjected to the pressure of the gas in the meter. 

This mode of arranging and attaching the diaphragms being open to 
serious objections, the object of the present invention is to overcome those 
objections ; this is effected by forming the flexible chambers in such a 
manner that they may be readily removed from, or inserted in, the 
meter at pleasure, without soldering or unsoldering. This result is 
obtained by forming the bellows with two heads or annular plates, to|| 
which the leather, or other flexible material, is secured, in any proper 
manner, previous to being inserted in the meter; the rear plate or head 
having a female screw formed in it, which fits over a corresponding male 
screw attached to the pipe or connexion through which the gas is ad- 
mitted to the bellows. Or it may be secured to this pipe or connexion by 
any other means that will permit of its being quickly and readily con- 
nected with, or disconnected from the pipe or connexion without the 
necessity of soldering or unsoldering. By these means, it will be under- 
stood that, by thus forming the bellows with two full annular plates, each 
of which is entirely independent of the meter itself, the bellows can be 
entirely finished before being adapted to the apparatus, and, therefore, it 
can be fully tested before it is put into use. ’ 

This mode of construction also allows of the bellows being secured to: 
the meter, or removed therefrom almost instantaneously, and without the 
necessity of soldering or unsoldering; it will be, therefore, understood’ 
that the distinctive feature between the present improvements and the old 
method is that in the former case the bellows are entirely independent of 
the meter, and in the latter they form a part thereof, and do not become 
bellows until permanently attached thereto. 

The claim is for the mode herein set forth of constructing and applying 
flexible chambers to dry gas-meters. 


2285.— ALEXANDER WILLIAM WILu1amson, of University ye Lon- 
don, and Lorrus Perxins, of Francis Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
for “Improvements in surface-condensers,” Patent dated Sept. 20, 1860. 
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|| the inner case, where it quickly becomes heated, and communicates heat 
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A close air-tight box is constructed, which receives the steam to be con- 
densed, and in which a vacuum or partial vacuum may be maintained by 
an air-pump, if required. Through the top of this box is inserted a 
number of tubes, closed at one end, their open ends being fixed on the top 
of the box. A shallow box is constructed on the top of the aforesaid box, 
so as to form a chamber, communicating with the interior of the tubes. 
Through the top of this chamber a series of smaller tubes, open at both 
ends, is inserted. These small tubes descend within the large tubes, 
and terminate near the closed ends of the same. A second shallow cham- 
ber is constructed above the first, and communicating with the small tubes. 
A current of water is introduced into the upper chamber, and allowed to 
escape from the lower chamber, or vice versd. 
to traverse the whole length of the small tubes, and the annular spaces 
between the small tubes and the large tubes. The large tubes are thus 
kept cool, and their outer surfaces condense the steam. The whole appa- 
ratus may be placed in any required position, either vertical, horizontal, 
or inclined. The tubes may be fixed by screws or ferules, or other known 
means, The water may be drawn through the tubes by a pump and, its 
entrance may be controlled by a throttle-valve or cock; so that, in the 








partments ; the amount of leakage will be thus reduced. 
_ The claim is for the construction of surface-condensers, in which water 
is made to circulate through a series of tubes or pipes, inclosed in an air- 


scribed, the water either first passing in through the inner tubes, and 


steam-engine entering the aforesaid air-tight box or cylinder, and coming 
in contact with the cold outer surfaces of the larger tubes, thereby be- 


|| comes condensed. 


2305.—TxHomas Mantin, of Manchester, millwright, for “An timproved 
method of connecting and disconnecting pipes or tubes.”” Provisional pro- 
tection only obtained. Dated Sept. 21, 1860. 


This invention relates to a novel method of obtaining a steam, air, and 
water-tight junction between the extremities of pipes or tubes, and con- | 
sists in the application and use of an annular wedge, the exterior surface 
being formed of two inclined planes straight or curved, and both tapering | 
from the centre of its length. Such wedge is placed in the interior of the | 
extremities of the pipes to be coupled, which are tapered internally to re- 
ceive the wedge-shaped ring or packing. The ring may either be solid 
or disunited at one point of its circumference so as to allow it to spring 
slightly, so that, when the pipes to be connected are bolted together at 
the flanches as usual, the double conical or curved exterior of the packing- 
ring is brought into close contact with the interior bevelled surfaces of the 
pipes, and, upon compression of the ring by means of the bolts, it is caused 
to fit and form a perfectly tight joint at the junction of the pipes. Such 
tings may be made of any description of metal, wood, or preparation or 
combination of caoutchouc, gutta-percha, or other material which may be 
considered most appropriate to the purposes for which they may be used. 


2332.—James Ferrasee, of the Phenix Iron Works, Stroud, Gloucester, 
engineer, and Henry Frrrasee, of Camberwell, London, agent, for 
‘@Improvements in apparatus for lighting, heating, ventilating, and cook- 
ing by gas, and part of which invention is applicable to heating appara- 
tuses of other descriptions.’ Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated Sept. 26, 1860. 

This apparatus for lighting, heating, ventilating, and cooking by gas 
consists of two cases—an inner, and an outer casc—made of suitable 
| materials, and constructed so, that when placed one within the other, 
| there shall be a space around, above, and bclow the inner case, between 
it and the outer case. The cases may be of a cylindrical, or other suit- 
able form. The bottom of the outer case, has a regulating-valve fitted to 
it for admitting air, and the top of this case is fitted so, that when it and 
the valve are closed, the case is almost air-tight. Within the inner case, 
|the jets, or burners for the gas, are placed, in connexion with a supply- | 
pipe, passing from the outer case, and in through the closed bottom of the | 
inner case, Suitable apertures are made in the inner case, for the ad- 
mission of air from the outer case, to support the combustion of the gas, 
Both cases are constructed to allow of access to the jets or burners, for 
the purpose of lighting the gas. To the top of the inner case is fitted a 





'}mozzle, which may be carried through the outer case, when the top of a 


pipe may be connected to it, and be carried down between the inner and , 
the outer case, and out at the bottom. The nozzle or pipe, communi- | 
cates with a flue or other outlet, and is fitted with a regulating-valve. 
In constructing the inner and outer cases, glass, or some other trans- 
parent material, is introduced in such a manner as to allow light to 
| be transmitted to a room from the ignited gas within the inner case. 

The action of the apparatus is as follows:—When the gas is lighted, 
| the regulating valves of the outer case and of the nozzle are opened, air 
passes through the valve at the bottom of the outer case, and surrounds 





to the outer case, which throws it off into the room. The combustion of , 
the gas is supported by the heated air passing from the outer case, through 
apertures provided for the purpose in the inner case, and the products of 
combustion pass off through the nozzle and pipe into the flue or other | 
outlet. By these means light is obtained, a continually healthy tem- 
perature is produced all over the room, without any smell whatever from 
the pees ventilation is accomplished by the atmosphere being con- 
stantly absorbed and changed by the apparatus. Bread may be baked, 
and various other cooking operations performed, in the space between the 
inner and the outer case. hen the apparatus is not required to give 
light, the glass, or other transparent material, may be dispensed with in 
= construction. . een t 

n constructing an apparatus specially for cooking, heating water, or 
other Purposes, where it is desirable to prevent the heat from being radi- 
ated, the outer case may be made a non-conductor of heat, and there may 
be one inner case or more, and the form and arrangement of the cases 








may be modified in various ways. In some instances, the inner case is 
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The water is thus compelled _ 


event of any of the tubes or joints breaking, a vacuum may be maintained , 
of the same, or nearly equal amount, in both the steam and water com- | 


tight box or cylinder, and arranged in the manner as hereinbefore de- | 


out through the annular spaces between the inner tubes and the outer ones, | 
or vice vers (which said tubes may be of any suitable metal, and may be | 
either tinned or galvanized), and in which the exhaust steam, from a | 


| ment, so that one would be always in view; and in one arrangement it is 


| by the horizontal axis of the meter, but is so contrived as to turn the 


| from the distillation of coal-tar, is placed in a retort of clay, or other | 


| the cold with fuming sulphuric acid, is dissolved. The product, diluted 
| with water, and neutralized by carbonate of lime and filtered, gives a| 


| bined with them: the proportions, times, and temperatures, also admit of | 
| variation. 


| placed over a furnace, which retort communicates with a chamber by | 
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made double, and the chamber thus formed is supplied with water. This 
| double case is fitted with inlet and outlet-pipes, for connecting to a bath 
or a cistern, or a range of pipes, or other apparatus requiring warm water, 
| and it may be either wholly or partially surrounded by an outer case. 
Lamps are also constructed for gas with inner and outer cases of glass, 
or glass and metal, or some other material, and fitted with valves or 
nozzles as before described; and two or more such lamps may be con- 
| nected with one outlet-pipe for carrying off the products of combustion. 
Lamps and apparatus thus constructed may be either suspended or sup- 
ported, and may be used for heating as well as lighting. 

A stand is also constructed with an outlet, by means of which two or 
more of the apparatuses herein described may be conveniently and advan- 
tageously used in connexion with one outlet; and, such stand being pro- 
vided with a receiver for the condensed water, or products resulting trom 
the slow combustion of coal or other fuel, it is applicable to heating appa- 
| ratus or stoves of other descriptions. 


| 2371.—Micuart Henny, of 84, Fleet Street, London, patent agent, for 
“An addition to, or improvement in, gas-meters.”’ A communication, 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Oct. 1, 1860. 


In gas-meters, as at present constructed, if there be loss or waste of gas 
| by escape or leakage, when the burners are closed or turned off, the meter 
operates it is true, but too slowly to perceptibly indicate or measure this 
loss or waste. Now the object of this addition to, or improvement in 
gas-meters, is to indicate or measure such loss or waste as may arise from 
escape or leakage. For this purpose, it is proposed to furnish the meter 
with a dial or graduated index-plate, or set of divisions marked specially 
therefor, and having a pointer travelling over it, to which motion is 
communicated from the ordinary axis or motion-transmitting instrument 
| of the meter, but in such a manner, or at such rate, that the motion may 
| be sufficiently rapid to indicate distinctly, and measure perceptibly, by the 
| divisions on the dial or plate, the said loss or waste, which may be done 

by so contriving the connexions for working the pointer, that the motion 
| communicated to it may be much more rapid than the ordinary motion 

of the meter. Or, the pointer may be stationary, and the dial or index- 
plate moveable under it, the motion being communicated to the dial or 
plate as described in reference to the pointer. There may be more 
pointers than one, as for example, three travelling on a graduated seg- 





that which is preferred. They are worked by putting on their axis a 
toothed wheel, which gears with a wheel on the {upright spindle, worked 


pointed axis much faster than the spindle, and it is preferred to place the 
dial or graduated index-plate prominently in the consumers view. 


2401.—Cuartes Cowrer, of 20, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, patent agent, for “ Improvements in the manufacture or 
extraction, and application of colouring matters from the products of the 
distillation of coal-tar.”’ A communication. Patent dated Oct. 
5, 1860. 
This invention relates to the extraction, from some of the products of the | 
distillation of coal-tar, of a red-orange or orange-red resinous matter in- 
soluble in water, and in producing from the same, yellow and brown 
acids soluble in water, and in the application of these substances and 
their compounds, or derivatives to dyeing and printing. To obtain the 
aforesaid resinous matter, a quantity of the dry or solid pitch, resulting | 





suitable material, and heated by a furnace. The fire is inereased until 
the retort is red-hot. A spongy carbon remains in the retort. The matter 
which distils over towards the end of the operation, and which solidifies, 
is the red-orange resinous matter before-mentioned. This resinous matter | 
being treated for two hours with three or four times its weight of strong 
ordinary sulphuric acid or oil of vitrol, produces a very soluble product. 
This is neutralized by carbonate of lime and filtered, and a solution of the 
salt of lime with the yellow acid is thus obtained. Thissolution, slightly 
acidulated, colours silk yellow in the cold, and colours wool yellow with 
the aid of heat; and, also, may be used for dyeing, printing, and staining 
other materials. 

The red-orange resinous matter being treated for twenty-four hours in 





solution of the salt of lime with the brown acid, This solution, slightly | 
acidulated and heated, colours silk, wool, and other substances of a red-| 
brown colour. It will be obvious that other bases than lime may be used | 
to combine with the yellow and brown acids, and that various compounds | 
of such acids may be made, and that other colours may be mixed or com- | 


| 


The manner of carrying this invention into operation is as follows :— 
The apparatus employed consists of a retort, by preference of cast iron, | 


means of a tube above the chamber, the tube being made of copper. This | 
chamber communicates with a second chamber by means of another tube, | 
both of which are also of copper. The first-named chamber is kept at a 
temperature of about 300° centigrade; the second chamber being kept at a 
low temperature. After half filling the crucible with pitch, tar, or 
bitumen, the temperature of the same is gradually raised to a red heat, 
and all the volatilized portions of the pitch pass over into the chambers, 
while a porous carbon remains in the retort. From the gaseous products 
of this distillation, the orange-red resinous matter is condensed and de- 
posited in the first chamber, while the other products, oils, para, naphtha- 
line, &c., pass into the second chamber. 

The aforesaid orange-red resinous substance is capable of combining, in 
at least two proportions, with sulphuric acid. Thus, if it is mixed, ata 
temperature of 80° centigrade, with from four to six times its own weight 
of monohydrous sulphuric acid diluted with water, and then neutralized 
with carbonate of lime, it is resolved into two salts—one slightly soluble, 
which remains with the carbonate of lime ; the other exceedingly soluble, 
which remains dissolved. To obtain the most soluble salt which is most 
readily used, the process is conducted in the following manner :—Mono- 
hydrous sulphuric acid, as free as possible from nitrous vapours and sul- 
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phate of iron, is heated in a water-bath, in a glass or earthenware vessel, 
to about 90° centigrade. The orange-red matter is then added little by 
‘little to the extent of about one-ninth the weight of the acid—i.c., nine 
| parts of sulphuric acid to one of the orange-red matter. When it is found 
| that, by throwing a small quantity of this mixture into water, it is dis- 
jsolved, the source of heat must be removed. To promote the action of 
the acid on the colouring matter, the mixture should be continually stirred 
during the operation by means of a glass spatula. This mixture, diluted 
with water, may be employed for dyeing wools. Ifneutralized by means 
of carbonate of soda, a yellow dye is obtained corresponding with the 
carmine of indigo. To obtain pure yellows, principally for dyeing silks, 
the dye must be purified in the following manner :—The mixture of the 
|colouring matter with sulphuric acid is diluted with water; it is then 
neutralized by means of carbonate of lime. After having removed the 
sulphate of lime again by washing and filtering, the yellow solution is 








| heated to boiling point, and small quantities of hydrate of lime are gra- 
| dually added, until it is found that, by pouring a small quantity of the 
| yellow solution into a solution of protochloride of tin, a brown powder 


|| becomes precipitated. When the further addition of hydrate of lime does 
||no more improve the colour of the precipitates, it is discontinued, and the 
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| 
| by precipitating it either by means of hydrate of lime or magnesia, or by 
| chloride of calcium, A solution of protochloride of tin, either acid or in 
| the presence of caustic soda, also precipitates the colouring matter in the 


| orange-red substance by treating the same with sulphuric acid. 


yellow solution is allowed to cool completely. After separating from it 
the brown precipitate, by filtering and washing, the yellow solution is 
again heated to boiling poiut, and is then acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid (muriatic acid), free from iron. A solution of albumen or gelatine is 
then added, in small quantities, until it is found that the yellow solution, 
when filtered and heated to boiling point, colours silks of a pure yellow. 
The dye may be obtained either in the form of paste or in a solid form 


form of lake. To obtain pure yellows, the presence of salt of iron and of 


| all other oxidizing agents, must be avoided in the re-agents. 


To obtain the derivative yellow-brown or red-brown dyes, the orange- 
red matter is mixed with from fifteen to twenty times its weight of fuming 
sulphuric acid (nordhaiiser), and after twenty-four hours the mixture, 
diluted with water, may be used as a dye-bath. The colour of the 
derivatives may be carried to a brown by treating them, when mixed, 
with an acid, containing oxidizing agents, chromic or nitric acids, or 
binoxide of manganese. 

The claims are, first, for the production of the orange-red substance 
from the distillation of coal-tar, pitch, or bitumen. Second, the pro- 
duction of the conjugated sulphoderivatives of the before-mentioned 
Third, 
the use of such before-mentioned orange-red substance, or of its yellow- 
brown or red-brown derivatives, either in a solid or a liquid state, and 
either soluble or insoluble, for the purpose of dyeing, printing, or staining, 
all mineral, vegetable, or animal matter, in any shape or form, such as 
fibres, felts, papers, Kec. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

747.—Wit1iam Batrey, of Horsley Fields Chemical Works, Wolver- 
hampton, for * Jmprovements in the manufacture of globes or shadcs, and 
chimneys for lamps, gas-lights or gas-burners.” March 25, 1861, 

749.—Wittram Brooxes, of 73, Chancery Lane, Middlesex, civil 
engineer and patent agent, for “ Jinprovements in means or apparatus 
for measuring gas.” A communication. March 25, 1861. 

769.—Jacos GroGuEGAN Wiuans, of 2, Clarence Place, Belfast, for 
“* Improvements in the preparation of hydrated oxide of iron, and the ap- 
plication of such prepared oxide for the absorption or separation of sulphur 
JSrom certain gases.’ March 27, 1861. 


PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 

630.—Cuartes Gammon, of Cloak Lane, London, gentleman, for “ Zin- 
provements in the mode of forming ventilators.” March 14, 1861. 

635.—Grorce Simmons, of 40, Frederick Place, Hampstead Road, Mid- 
dlesex, civil engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for making 
connexions with gas and water-mains.’ March 14, 1861. 

652.—Freperick TracuseEt, chemical engineer, and Tuomas Ciayton, 
machinist, both of Manchester, Lancaster, for “ Jinprovements in the 
manufacture of gas, and in the apparatus employed therein.” March 156, 
1861. 

663.—Joun Incuam Taytor, of Manchester, Lancaster, civil and me- 
chanical engineer, for ‘‘ Improvement in apparatus for the manufacture 
of gas from coal, oil, or oleaginous substances, and other purposes.” March 
16, 1861. 

679.—Cuartes Craytoy, James BreEpon, and Atrrep SCHNEIDER, 
all of Deptford, Kent, for “4 self-acting socket for taps, fire-plugs, and 
such like purposes.” March 18, 1861. 

707.—Marc Antrorne Francois Mennons, of the British and Foreign 
Patent Offices, 39, Rue de l’Echiquier, Paris, France, for ‘ Inprove- 
ments in gas stop-cocks.”” A communication. March 21, 1861, 

747.—Wituam Batmey, of Horsley Fields, Chemical Works, Wolver- 
hampton, Stafford, for “ Jmprovememts in the manufacture of globes or 
shades, and chimneys for lamps, gas-lights, or gas-burners.” March 25, 
1861. 


| 749.—Wii1am Brookes, of 73, Chancery Lane, Middlesex, civil en- 


gineer and patent, for * Improvements in means or apparatus for mea- 
suring gas.’ A communication. March 25, 1861. 


NOTICE HAS BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 
2826.—Grorce Grover, of 8, Queen Square, Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improve- 

ments in apparatus used in measuring gus.” Nov. 16, 1860. 
593.—Joszru Jacos, of Briinn, Austria, at present residing in Golden 

Square, W., London, for ‘‘ Improvements in the mode of, and apparatus 

Sor, obtaining gas, and the application thereof for domestic, manufac- 
turing, and other purposes.” A communication. March 9, 1861, 





Parliamentary intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Marcu 11. 
(Before Earl Powis, Chairman; the Earl of Camperpown, Lord Rox1o, 
Lord Fotey, and the Earl of ENNISKILLEN.) , 


° MACCLESFIELD GAS BILL. 

Mr. Wetspy. and Mr. Horace Luoyn, appeared for the promoters; Ser- 
jeant BeLuasis and Mr. Wesster for the local board of health, and Mr, 
M‘IntyreE for the inhabitants of Bollington. 

Mr. WEtsBy said he had the honour to appear for the promoters of the 
bill, which had reference to the lighting with gas, the borough of Maccles- 
field, and the neighbourhood thereof, in the county of Chester. The bill 
came before their lordships under somewhat unusual circumstances, and it 
would be necessary that he should briefly advert to previous attempts 
which had been made to light the town of Macclesfield. In the year 1826, 
certain parties obtained an Act of Parliament—“ for lighting with gas, the 





several townships of Macclesfield, Sutton, and Hurdsfield, all in the parish of | 


Prestbury, in the County Palatine of Chester,” the recital of which Act 
stated, that at that time some parts of the town were insutftliciently lighted. 
It appeared, however, that so early as the year 1814, the old corporation of 
Macclesfield acquired certain legislative powers to do so; they had made a 
partial] attempt to carry out the obligation imposed upon them, and had 
expended a considerable sum of money in the attempt, which ultimately 
they were obliged, in fact, to give up. The Act of 1826 recited that the 
promoters had already expended a sum of £10,000 upon the works, and 
that a further sum of money was required for the purpose of effectually 


lighting the district. It then proceeded to incorporate the company, and | 


give them power to raise a sum of £10,000 by way of share capital, and in 
case such additional capital should prove insufficient, to borrow on security 
of the property, and effects of the company, any further sum for the pur- 
poses of the Act, not exceeding in the whole the sum of £10,000. 
impossible to read that clause in connexion with the preamble, without 


It was | 


perceiving that the £10,000 to be raised was £10,000 plus the original | 


£10,000 making the whole share capital £20,000. Under that Act, the 
company which was incorporated thereby established, and up to the pre- 
sent time had maintained, very extensive works, by means of which they 
had supplied the inhabitants of the borough with gas, for public and 
private lighting, of a good illuminating quality, and at a cheaper rate 
than it was anywhere else supplied in the county of Chester. That 
was the state of things up to 1860; but in the year 1852 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, called “ The Macclesfield Improvement Act,” which gave 
to the corporation of that borough, who now appeared as the local board of 
health, similar powers as to public lighting as those contained in the Act of 
1814, but gave them no power to supply private consumers. In the last 
session of Parliament, this local board came for an Act authorizing them as 
a body, in fact, as a competing company, to supply gas not only to the pub- 
lic lamps, but to private individuals; and, although they admitted that in a 
place like Macclesfield it was very inconvenient there should be two com- 
panies existing, each having power to break up the streets for laying down 
their mains, and competing for the supply of the place, they based their 
application mainly on the ground, that by the Act of 1826 more extensive 
powers were given to the old company than were now usually given by 
Parliament, and that the incorporation of the company having been ante- 
cedent to the general Gas Act, they were not brought under statutable 
regulations, as to limitation of dividends, as to the illuminating power of 
the gas they supplied, or the price which they might charge for the same. 
That was the main ground upon which the application was based; and%t 
was stated that the board of health were willing either to buy the works of 
the existing company at a reasonable price, or to withdraw their application 
to Parliament, on condition that the company would apply for an amended 
Act by which they would place themselves under the limitations now 
imposed upon all gas companies. The learned counsel who appeared for 
the corporation before the committee of the House of Commons having 
made that statement, it occurred to the promoters of the present bill that 
there was no serious matter of difference between them and the local 
authority. They were willing to sell their works, and the board of health 
were willing to purchase at a reasonable price, to be agreed upon by an 
impartial referee. The company were also willing to go to Parlia- 
ment, in order to place themselves under ordinary and reasonable 
limitations with respect to quality, price, and dividend. He (Mr. Welsby), 
as representing the company, then stated to the committee what were the 
views of his clients, and suggested that inasmuch as there appeared to be 
nothing between them and the corporation than what could be arranged, 
it would be better the committee should adjourn, to give an opportunity for 
the parties to meet and arrange matters. The committee adopted the sug- 
gestion, and adjourned for a week, and the parties came together, and 
settled an agreement, to which he should have now to reter. The agree- 
ment provided—l1st, That the gas company should apply for an amended 
Act in the next session of Parliament; 2nd, That no Act should be done by 
the corporation, with respect to the establishment of gas-works, for two 
years after the passing of the said Act, or till the end of the then coming 
session of Parliament, and that if before that time the gas company should 
have obtained an amended Act, the Act of the local board should cease; 
and, lastly, that the bill to be brought in by the gas company should not be 
opposed save on clauses. It was at that time supposed that the bill would 
be brought in first in the House of Commons, where, as their lordships were 
well aware, the preamble was first considered, and the consequence would 
have been that the engagement of the local board not to oppose the bill, 
except on clauses, would have shut them out altogether. Now, however, 
the local board, in breach of their engagement, were here to oppose the pre- 
amble. The committee of the House of Commons on the local board bill 
met again on the 8th of May, and the agreement was renewed in @ more 
precise form. That agreement was to this effect: —“ The local board shall 
not, directly or indirectly, oppose the passing of any bill promoted by the 
gas company within the next two years, for repealing their Act, and incor- 
porating the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847, and the other provisions now 
usual in Acts of Parliament, for the incorporation or regulation of com- 
panies supplying gas further or otherwise than may be necessary for pro- 
curing the making of such alterations in such bill and additions thereto, as 
the local board shall deem expedient, and Parliament shall sanction, with 
respect to the amount of the capital and borrowing powers of the company, 
the rate of dividend and interest to be paid thereon, the extent of supply of 
gas, and the price, quality, and illuminating power thereof to the public and 
private uses, the testing thereof, the supply of meters, service-pipes, and 
other fittings, and the interference with the streets, roads, and public places 
in the town. The company undertake to prosecute a bill in Parliament in 
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the next session, in the event of their not previously agreeing to sell their 
undertaking to the local board.” This agreement, it would be seen, em- 
braced every matter of detail which could find its way into a gas bill, 
and the local board, while reserving their right to appearance, distinctly 
agreel not to oppose on the preamble. Since that time, negotiations had 
taken place between the parties for a sale to the local board of the gas 
company’s works, but no definite agreement had been come to in that 
respect. On the one hand, the board wished the company to. naine a price 
at which they would sell—he would not say with the purpose of beating 
them down—and the company, on the other hand, offered to leave the 
whole matter to an engineer, to be named by the chairman of quarter ses- 
sions, or some other competent person. ‘That was declined by the board, 
and the agreement came to nothing. But the local board had bound them- 
selves not to do anything towards establishing gas-works of their own until 
another alternative had occurred. The 17th section of their Act provided 
that—“ Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in such Act contained, 
, the local board should not commence or prosecute works for the supply of 
| gas until the occurrence of one or other of the two events hereinafter named 
| (whichever should first happen), that is to say, until either the undertaking 
iof the company should have been purchased by the local board, or for two 
| years and three months from the passing of the Act, the company should 
| have failed to procure an Act for repealing the before-recited Act of the 7th 
|of George IV., cap. 8, and reincorporating the company, and incorporating 
| with the Act so to be obtained the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and the 
other provisions usual in Acts of Parliament for the incorporation of com- 
| panies for the supply of gas.” ‘The company had now come to Parliament 
|for such an Act, and he put it strongly to their lordships whether the local 
| board had any fair claim to come forward to oppose their application? If 
| the bill had been first in the Commons, their mouths would have been com- 
pletely stopped until they came to the clauses, in accordance with the terms 
_of the agreement into which they had entered. The preamble of the bill 
recited fully the measures which the company had taken to carry ont their 
undertaking. They had expended their original share capital of £10,000; 
the £10,000 which they were empowered to raise by loan or mortgage; and, 
‘over and above that, for the more efficient performance of their works, they 
|had expended £18,000 in addition, out of the revenue which was distinctly 
applicable to dividends—making, in all, £28,000 expended on their works. 
In the petition of the local board against the bill, this last expenditure of 
| £18,000 was described as an unlawful mode of raising money; but he had 
yet to learn, that it was unlawful for shareholders to forego their dividends, 
in order to expend them upon the maintenance and extension of their 
works, for the better service of the public. They had not gone beyond their 
borrowing power; they had not issued more shares; the whcle of their 
additional outlay had been met by foregoing their dividends. The learned 
counsel then proceeded to recapitulate the early clauses of the bill, and, 
on arriving at clause 8, which extends the limits of the services of the com- 
pany, he said there was no objection on the part of any of the townships 
mentioned in the clauses to take the company’s services, except in the case 
of Bollington. It was somewhat curious that the people of Bollington at 
first were extremely anxious that the company should go to them, but they 
had since changed their minds, and they had now petitioned their lordships 
to except them from its operation. Bollington was a place of about 6000 
inhabitants. Its assessment to the poor-rates was about £12,000, of which, 
between £7000 and £8000 was assessed on agricultural property. Wha 
possible reason Bollington could have for wishing to be excepted from the 
bill, he could not make out. It seemed that they were desirous of having 
a separate Act for themselves, which would entail a heavy burden on the 
population, particularly the agricultural portion, but of course, if their 
lordships should be of opinion that those who appeared for the petitioners 
from Bollington made out acase for being excepted from the benefits which 
the bill would confer upon the districts around them, the company would 
readily bow to their decision ; but he should hope they would be of opinion 
| that the bill ought to include all the townships named, which were, as it 
|, were, in pari materia with the town of Macclesfield. The clauses with 


| 








regard to the capital, te which no objection had been oflered by Lord | 


Redesdale, began at clause 18. It was propsed to increase the capital to 
£60,000. Of this £20,000 was to be in 400 shares of £50 each, and the 


| £18,000 which had been expended ont of revenue was to be capitalized in | 
400 shares of £45 each, and these were to be called A and B shares respec- | 


tively. Then, £22,000 was to be raised in new shares created from time to 
| time as occasion might arise. 
|| The Cuarrman: Are the dividends on the A shares limited ? 


Mr. Wetssy said they were limited by the general application of the Gas | 


, Clauses Act to 10 per cent., except under peculiar circumstances. It was 
proposed in this case that the A and B shares were to be vested in the old 
shareholders; the A shares amounting to £20,000 were to have 10 per cent., 
the B shares of £18,000, were proposed in the bill to have 74 per cent; but 
this was reluced to 5 per cent., and the new capital of £22,000, when called 
up, was to be allowed 10 per cent. interest. By 
power to borrow any sum not exceeding £19,000, and there were the usual 
clauses for the security of the mortgagees. He did not see that there was 
anything in these clanses to which any objection could be taken, and he 
would only refer to one other matter. The 46th clause related to the illu- 
minating power of the gas, and fixed it at what was called the 12-candle 
standard; following the precedent set in most of the recent Acts of Parlia- 
ment. There was a curious circumstance connected with the bill, which he 
Ought to mention. During the last session, when the local board brought 
in their bill, they fixed their standard at 10 candles; but, after all opposition 


to the bill had been withdrawn by the company, it was suddenly discovered | 


that this standard had been altered to 18 candles. It was quite clear that they 
never intended to carry this into effect: but they knew that,in pursuance 





of the agreement, the cas company wou!d have to come to Parliament this | 


Year, and, no doubt. they thought the extra standard wou!d be a sort of 


guide or precedent for them to enforce on the company when their time | 


came. It was quite clear, however, that the company were bound to no 
such thing; and they submitted to the committee the usual standard, in 
such cases, of 12 sperm candles. The next provision was. the price of the 
| gas to be supplied, which it was proposed to fix at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet in 
Macclesfield, Sutton, and Hurdsfield, and 6s. for the outlying townships. 
This was to be.a maximum; but, in this matter, the company placed them- 
selves entirely in their lordships hands, and were willing to submit to any- 
thing which their lordships might think it right to impose. He hoped the 
|, Committee would rule that the local board’ were precluded, by their agree-- 
|| ment, from opposing the bill, except on the points of detail to which he had 
| Yeferred; and that, with reference to the general character of the bill, there 
| Was nothing inconsistent with the due protection of the public interests. 


Mr. Henry Whitworth, examined by Mr. Lioyp. 


I am an accountant, residing at, Manchester, and have had considerable 
experience. I have been recently employed by the Macclesfield gas com- 





By the 32nd section, there was | 


pany to go through the whole of their accounts, from their formation in 
1826 to the present time. These accounts have been kept with clearness, 
and so as to enable me to ascertain the state of the concerns exactly. I 
have before me a statement of their capital account. It begins by an entry 
showing that £10,000, the original share capital, recited in the Act of 1826, 
was expended in the erection of works, mains, pipes, &c. Then it sets out 
the various amounts expended in each year, under different heads. Soon 
after the incorporation of the company, a sum of £10,000 was borrowed on 
mortgage, and, up to June, 1860, the sum of £16,825 was expended out of 
revenue on the capital accoynt. Since that time, from the information of 
the manager, I have added £1200, which has also been expended out of 
revenue, aking in all £18,000 expended out of revenue. The revenue 
account shows the expenditure and income of each year. The £18,000 
had been expended, as far as the accounts show, out of moneys applicable 
to revenue on the improvement of the works. The sums borrowed have 
been paid off at five different periods, and no longer stand as a charge | 
against the company. I see, by the books, that gas is supplied by the) 
company toa much larger extent now than formerly; and, I judge from | 
that, that there is an increasing demand in Macclesfield for gas. I have} 
here a statement, showing that there are 1021 shops and private dwelling- 
houses, and 191 factories and public buildings supplied at the present time. | 
With every extension of the supply of gas there must be a certain outlay of 
expenditure. | 
Cross-examined by Serjeant BeLiasis : I was first applied to to examine | 
the books of the company a fortnight or three weeks ago, by Mr. Coppock, | 
and saw such books as Mr. Dickinson, the manager, gave me. I went over | 
to Macclesfield, and examined them. 
Serjeant BELLAsts : What is the first item of expenditure in the book? { 
Witness : The £10,000 expended in erecting the works. | 

| 





ta 
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Mr. Wetssy said the time had now arrived when it would be necessary 
to take the opinion of the committee, whether the petitioners had a right | 
to be heard on any other points but those to which they had confined them-| 
selves by their own engagement. All these points about the capital were) 
perfectly wel! known to the local board when they entered into their under 
taking, and he contended that they had no right to do anything which | 
would infringe upon the spirit of that undertaking. There was no reason 
why the local board should be allowed to go into the former transactions of | 
the company, because they in nowise affected the interests of those whom | 
he represented. 

Serjeant BeLvasts said he could not sufficiently admire the courage of | 
his learned friend in endeavouring to shut him out. His learned friend | 
founded his application, not upon the petition, because there was in it a dis- | 
tinct statement which justified his appearance there, but he based it on} 
what he called an agreement entered into by the local board, uot to oppose | 
the preamble of the bill. His learned friend had read a preliminary under- 
standing, but it was the final agreement of the 8th of May which bound the | 
parties. That agreement distinctly laid down that the local board would | 
not interfere to oppose the bill, further than might be necessary to make 
such alterations as the local board might think fit, with respect to the 
amount of capital, &c. The capital was the very first thing excepted to. 
It was the capital point of the bill, and the petitioners,in their petition, had 
referred most pointedly to the rearrangement of the capital. If the pre- 
amble had merely related to bringing the company under the general Gas | 
Acts, the local board would have had nothing to say. They did not oppose |! 
the preamble in that respect—but the words in the preamble, * Whereas, it | 
is expedient that the moneys so expended out of revenue should be part of 
the capital of the new company "—was not in the agreement, nor was there 
anything in the agreement relative tothe rearrangement of capital. It was 
an old maxim among lawyers, “ When you have got a bad case, try to shut! | 
your opponent’s mouth;” but he was certainly very much surprised thas 
his learned friend should attempt to maintain that the corporation who 
represented the town had no right to appear in regard to matters in which 
| their constituents were so deeply interested. The local board, by the agree- 
| ment, had specially reserved te themselves the right to chject on the ques- 
tion of capital: and. if their objection was not raised on this rental in the 
preamble of the bill, it would be too late to make it when the committee 
came to settle clauses. 

Mr. We spy said that, though by the agreements referred to, and which 
must be read together, the corporation were at liberty to appear in reference 
to the amount of capital and borrowing powers, they had no right to go into 
| the past history of the company, for the purpose of showing, as was evi- 
| dently intended, that there had been mismanagement cn their parts, for 

which they ought to be punished, by not being allowed to capitalize the 
moneys expended by them out of revenue. The proper mode of proceeding, 
as the corporation did not wish to prevent the passing of the bill, was, to 
permit the [promoters to go on with their general proofs; 


| 
' 





1] 


and, when the 
committee came to clause 19, to raise the question, whether the profits} 
expended on capital account should be made into B shares, or not. The 

object seemed to be, although in terms denied, to get their jordships to 
| reject the bill. 

Serjeant Dreitas:s: We do not wish to do so, but we do want the capital 
to be regulated. ; | 
After some further conversation, the room was cleared for a short time: 

On the parties being called in, 

The CuatrMay said, the committee had agreed to postpone the preamble, 
and proceed with the clanses of the bill; and he thouglit it would be better 
to go into the questions raised by each clause as they came before them. 

Clauses 1 to 7 were agreed to. 

On clanse 8, defining limits of the Act, 

Mr. M‘Inryre said he appeared for the inhabitants of Boilington, who 
had petitioned not to be included in the bill. 

Mr. 7. Coppock, examined by Mr. Wetspy. | 

I reside at Stockport, and am the solicitor for this bill. The population) 
of the township of Macclesfield has doubled since 1821. The intended limits 
of this company are all within the district of Prestbury, and all the places 
named in the clause are partially engaged in the same branches of manu- 
facture as that of Macclesfield. They may all be described as outlying! 
suburbs of Macclesfield. Bollington is one of them, and has a population of 
from 4000 to 600%, with a trade somewhat similar—that of silk-weaving. 
At the outset, the inhabitants of Bollington asked the company to extend 
their works to them; and it was only in January last, after all ‘the notices! 
for the bill lad been given, that | heard of their having changed their | 
minds. In that month, I attended a meeting at Bollington, where Mr.!! 
Gaskell, a resident magistrate was in the chair; and the incumbent of Bol-|| 
lington, and several of the leading manufacturers and others, were present. | | 
I was asked there, whether I would give up the Macclesticld Gas Company, | 
and undertake the drawing up for them of a private Act of their own. 



















My} 
answer was, that I must be quit of one client, before I could take a new]! 
one; and I suggested to them that, if they wanted to obtain a bill of thelr} 





























own eventually, the best way would be to insert in their bill a clause, 
which, in the improbable event, in my opinion, of Parliament ever giving 
them power to speculate in gas with the rates, would enable them to prr- 
chase from this company the plant which, in the mean time, they might 
have established at Bollington. I told them I had no objection to put such 
a clause into the bill, but I have not heard anything from the Bollington 
people on the subject since. It now appears that they have engaged the 
solicitor to the local board of health to oppose the Dill, in as far as they 
were concerned. My decided opinion is, that it would be much more con- 
venient that there should be one company established for all these districts; 
it would be munch more beneficial than involving the ratepayers in the ex- 
pense of opposing this bill, and afterwards getting a bill of their own. 

the Committers: The nearest point of Bollington to Macclesfield is 
14 mile, and the furthest 4 miles. The factories are scattered over the 
township. 

Lord Camprrpown: Do you know what reason the Bollington people 
have for changing their opinion? 

Witness: I believe there has been some dispute among them, as to the 
expediency of placing themselves under the operation of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, but it was thought that the qualification in that Act was too 
high for Bollington, and they wish to go for an Act of their own, in which 
the franchise will be lower, and they think they will then be able to have a 
gas supply of their own. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Intyre: Bollington is a very romantic place, 
all hills and valleys, with factories built, wherever nature has left space for 
them. There is no town exactly, but it consists of houses scattered here 
‘and there. I do not know that there was a meeting held there in December 
last, and a committee appointed to inquire and report to a subsequent 
meeting as to the advantages, or disadvantages of this company. I believe 
it is not a fact, that the chief manufactories are at the furthest distance 
from the works of this company. We propose to erect works at Bollington, 
which would supply a great deal of gas independent of the works at Mac- 
clesfield, and from which the village of Prestbury could be also more 
economically supplied. 





set out for works there, which is very eligible for the purpose. 
Mr. M‘Invyre, in support of his petition, said the people of Bollington 


ment Act. 
opinion that it would be much more desirable to have the gag-works under 
the control of their own local board, the profits from which 
should be appropriated in local improvements, or. in the reduction of rates. 
It was singular that, though the solicitor to the bill had stated that the in- 
habitants were in favour of the bill, not one single person from Bollington had 
been called to speak to that effect. But he would produce evidence before 
the committee to show, that those persons who were the chief consumers, 
would refuse altogether to take gas from the Macclesfield Company, but 
were prepared to support an Act for giving a local government to the town- 
ship. Such being the case, he hoped the committee would say that Billing- 
ton ought not to be included against the wish of those who paid the rates. 
J. U. Gaskell, Esq., examined by Mr. M‘Intyre. 

I am a magistrate of the county of Chester, and the owner of a factory at 
Bollington. Several meetings have been held in Bollington in reference to 
the bill, and the feeling of the inhabitants is strongly against coming under 
the power of the Macclesfield Company, and in favour of an independent 
supply of their own. I have never heard of any feeling the other way. 
At one of the meetings a committee was appointed, which reported in 
favour of an independent scheme, and that report is supported by the 
general feeling of the inhabitants. From inquiries which I have made, I 


Macclesfield Company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: Iam not aware that any of the inha- 
bitants are in favour of the bill. It was mentioned at one of the meetings 
that the Macclesfield Gas Company had been encouraged by some indivi- 
duals to come, but there was no public expression of opinion to that effect. 
The inhabitants are anxious to be excepted from the bill, and it certainly 
has been mentioned that if the company had been put to any expeases, 
they would have repaid them, supposing they were not very great. It is 
in contemplation to apply to Parliament next session for an improvement 
bill, under which we shall have power to make our own gas. 
not be by means of share capital, but out of the rates. Most of the mill- 
owners have gas-works of their own. 

Lord CAMPERDOWN: If that is the case, would it not suit your views to 
have a clause inserted in this bill giving you power hereafter to purchase 
from the Macclesfield Gas Company whatever works they may establish in 
Bollington? — - 

Witness: We have been told that we cannot do it, as we have no consti- 
tuted body. 

Lord CAMPERDOWN: But, would not the insertion of such a clause give 
you power if a local Act were obtained? 


been put to them already. They would rather repay this company their 
expenses than have anything to do with them. 
Mr. G. Swindells, examined by Mr. M‘IntyRE. 

Tam a manufacturer at Bollington. Ido not know of any invitation 
having been given to this company to extend their works there. Indeed, 
the feeling of the inhabitants is against it. It would not meet their wishes 
to have such a clause as is suggested inserted in the Dill, for they think 
they can supply the town quite as cheaply as the Macclesfield Company, 
and they are desirous of having a local government of theirown. Bollington 
| has no connexion with Macclesfield. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ltoyp: About three or four years ago, we con- 
i ferred with this company about supplying us, but it came to nothing. 
Possibly, I then asked them to come, but my opinion is altered now. 

Mr. 7. Oliver, examined by Mr. M‘IntYRE. 

IT am a millowner at Bollington, and know that there is a strong feeling 
against this company going there. We think the expense of extending 
their works there would be as great as that of erecting works of our own. 
We also hope to derive some profit from the supply for public improvements. 
If this bill passes, it will prevent our applying to Parliament for an improve- 
ment Act. I manufacture my own gas; it does not cost me 4s. per 1000. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ltoyp: | am the owner of the piece of land 
which the company propose to take for their works. At present, we have 
no gas in Bollington but what is supplied by the millowners. There are no 
public lights. We propose, if we get our improvement Act, to borrow 
money for the erection of gas-works; and it is thought there will be such 
8 profit from the supply that we shall be able to pay off principal and 
interest in 20 years. The security we shall give will be the rates, and the 
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Re-examined by Mr. Wrertspy: In the schedule of the bill, there is land | 


were extremely desirous to manage their own affairs under a local govern- | 
Several meetings had been held there, and the people were of | 


ey proposed | 


am persuaded that the manufacturers will refuse to take their gas from the | 


That would | 


Witness: The ivhabitants of Bollington do not think so; the question has | 
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property of the township. There are gentlemen who would advance the 
capital, if necessary. 

Re-examined by Mr. M‘Intyre: Some of the factories in Bollington are 
the largest of the kind in England. The rateable value of the property of 
the millowners represents one-half of the rates. 

Mr. A. Grey, examined by Mr. M‘Inryre. 


I am a manufacturer at Bollington, and am well acquainted with the 
wants of the neighbourhood. I know that there is a general feeling against 
being supplied by this company. The rateable value of the property of 
Bollington is about £12,000, of which £5000 is agricultural property, and 
£7000 manufacturing property, including houses and cottages. 

Mr. Luoyp said this opposition appeared to be prompted by persons who 
refused to have good done for them, and who preferred remaining in dark- 
ness to accepting the light which Macclesfield could give them. At the 
present moment. it was only by means of the Macclesfield Gas Company 
that the people of Bollington could obtain gas; and if, at any future time, they 
should obtain their local Act, for which they appeared to be longing, the 
insertion of the clause suggested would give them the power of buying and | 
appropriating to their own use any works which this company might erect 
at Bollington. ‘Their prospects, however, were not very brilliant, for Par- | 
liament, having passed a General Local Government Act, to obviate the, 
necessity of special and particular Acts, were not very likely to pass an 
exceptional bill, lowering the qualification established by that bill, in their 
favour. He had no doubt that, if the committee decided to exclude Bol- 
lington, the inhabitants would be heartily sorry for it before six months 
had passed. 

The room was then cleared, and after a short deliberation, on the read- 
mission of the parties, | 

The CHarrMAN said the committee were not inclined to insist on Bol-| 
lington being retained in the bill against the wish of the people, though the 
committee doubted whether they were exercising a very wise discretion. 
[Bollington was therefore struck out of the clause, as likewise was Pott 
Shrigley, and the clause as thus amended was agreed to.] 

Clauses 9 to 17 were also agreed to. 

On clause 18, relating to the arrangement of the capital of the company, 

Mr. Whitworth was recalled, and cross-examined at some length by Mr. 

Serjeant BELLAsIs, as to the accounts of the company. He produced a 
| summary of the accounts from the year 1826, which - had made up from 
the books ; but he could only speak as to the accurate division of expendi- | 
ture under the heads of capital and revenue, with regard to the first six | 
years, for he had suddenly received a telegraphic message stating that the 
| committee was to sit to-day; and, finding it impossible to go through the | 
expenditure of all the years, voucher by voucher, in the time left him, he 
had made out this summary from the books. With regard to the first six 
years, he had gone through the expenditure in detail, and examined for 
himself every item of expenditure, appropriating it to revenue or capital, 
as in his own judgment he thought it properly belonged; but, with regard 
to the other years, he had been obliged to take the figures from the com- | 
pany’s books, and could only vouch for their being correctly extracted and | 
summarized, and not for the proper division of the expenditure under the 
heads of capital and revenue. Since Mr. Dickinson had been manager, | 
there had been an annual summary made up, in which the expenditure was 
divided under two heads of revenue and expenditure, but he declined to! 
vouch for the correctness of that division, as he had no opportunity of veri- | 











fying the items, 
Mr. Wetssy objected to the course which was being pursued on the) 


the point at all. 
Serjeant Bexvasis said, these remarks rendered it necessary that he, 
should put himself right with the committee, once for all. It was quite! 


he had a perfect right to object to the amount of capital. The main object | 
| of the bill was to introduce into capital a sum which had been paid out of | 
revenue, and it was of the utmost consequence to ascertain whether that 
sum had ever really been expended or not. He denied that there ever had 
been such a capital expenditure as was represented. The recital of | 
the original Act, to which his learned friend had alluded, was—“ Whereas | 


| it did not recite that all the £10,000 had been expended, nor did he believe 
| it had, and he challenged his learned friend to produce the books to show} 
it. The company, by means of payments which properly belonged to, 
revenue, had endeavoured to swell out the amount of capital expended, in | 
order to induce the committee to increase their capital; but, before doing, 
that, they ought to be satisfied that all the capital had really been ex-| 

—. This witness knew — about it; he could not say of his own 
nowledge what payments made be — to capital, and what to revenue. | 

The CHatrMan said he thought the learned serjeant had a right to make 
| the inquiries. 

Serjeant BELLAsis then asked for an adjournment, in order to test the) 
accuracy of the statements put in. | 

The CHArrMAN said, the committee did not think it was a case for ad-; 
|; journment. 

Mr. Whitworth's cross-examination was then continued. He said that, in | 
making up the summary, he had exercised no discretion as to the sums 
| charged to capital and revenue separately, except with regard to the first | 
six years—from want of time. 

Mr. We xspy said that if all the accounts were to be gone into, from the | 
beginning of the undertaking, and the expenditure of the original capital | 
| proved, it would be necessary to disinter the dead to explain all the facts. 

Serjeant Bexiasis thought that, as the company sought to capitalize 
certain sums spent out of revenue, they ought to be prepared with wit- 
nesses to prove that expenditure. This witness knew nothing about the 
expenditure of his own knowledge, and could only repeat what he found in 
the books. 

In further cross-examination, witness said, that revenue and capital 
expenditure were not distinguished day by day in the ledgers of the com- 
pany, only in the annual summary. Of course, he could not judge whether 
expenditure or certain items which the learned serjeant read, such as 
meters, coal, &c., ought to be charged to revenue or expenditure without 
seeing the vouchers. He had no means of knowing whether the share 
capital had been paid up, except from the fact, that the books commenced 
with an item of expenditure of £10,000 on works, mains, &c., and that 
dividend was entered as paid on £10,000. The second £10,000 was put 
down altogether to revenue. In the year 1844, 12 per cent. was paid on 
| the original capital of £10,000; in 1848, 16 per cent.; and in 1853, 41 per 
| cent., including dividends and bonuses. This was on the original capital of 


| other side ; the object of which, he said, was to endeavour to falsify the || 
| recital of the Act of 1826, which was certainly a mcst extraordinary course || 
to be pursued by the corporation, who really had no right to be heard on || 


certain persons have subscribed or contributed for the expenditure,” &c.; | | 





' £10,000: if he took the second £10,000 into account, of course the rate of 
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plain that, under the agreement between the company and the corporation, | | 
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the per centage would be halved. In the six years he had verified, he had 
generally found the accounts perfectly correct,—there might be occasionally 
items which he thought a to be set down to revenue, and which had 
been put down to capital in the books, but generally speaking there were 
only a few discrepancies. 

In re-examination by Mr. Wrtspy, he said he was prepared to assert 
that the £16,000 stated to have been expended out of revenue was a cor- 
rect extract from the books. In addition to that, there was £1200 so 
expended, the fact of which he had had from the manager. Looking at 
the books, he had not the slightest reason to doubt their accuracy. 

By the Cuarrman: There were discrepancies in the detailed accounts, 
but not material ones, and the vouchers clearly showed the distinction 
between capital and revenue. 


T. J. Watts, Esq., examined by Mr. Wetspy. 

T have been a director of the company nearly from the beginning. In 
1826, there was a resolution of the company to increase the capital from 
£9300 to £10,000 by the sale of 14 additional £50 shares, which was 
done, and the amount paid up at once. I have regularly audited the 
accounts from 1821 to the present time. I have no doubt that the entries 
made in the books are correct. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant BELLAsis: My name is in the original Act. 
There had been a subscription of capital before the Act was obtained of 
£10,000, and the Act authorized the creation of £10,000 more in shares, and 
gave us a borrowing power of £10,000 in addition. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wetspy: The money borrowed has been repaid out 
of revenue. 

T. Wardle, Esq., examined by Mr. WELsBy. 

I am a magistrate of the county, have been a proprietor in the company 
ever since its establishment, and a director for the last two years. I have 
heard the statements made by Mr. Watts, and agree in their correctness. 

Mr. Richard Dickinson, examined by Mr. WEtspy. 

Iam the present manager of the company, and have held that office 
since 1844. From 1833 to that time, I was in the service of the company 
as « collector. The manager who preceded me is dead. I supplied Mr, 
Whitworth with all the books he needed for making up his statements. 
During my management, there has been a yearly summary, distinguishing 
payments on account of capital from revenue, which has been laid before 
the company at their annual meeting. 

By the CuatrMan: Previous to 1844 it was not so distinguished; but I 
believe the books were very accurately kept. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant BeLLAsis: The book produced shows that 
the profit of the company last year, was £4201; the year before that, £3618; 
and in 1858, £3706. 

Serjeant Betvasts said, it was now for him to state to the committee 
what was the main point of objection which his clients felt to this clause. 
And, first, he would take the liberty of saying, that the local board had no 
personal interest in this matter; but, is was their duty, as representing the 
inhabitants, to see that no improper or excessive charge was placed upon 
them. His learned friend, in opening the case, had referred to the fact that 
there had been a proposal last year, that the company should sell to the 
board of health. The board, however, objected to the company’s propo- 
sition, to refer the whole matter to a single engineer, as referee. ‘There 
were many questions connected with such a matter which were not engi- 
neering questions; for instance, this question, whether the capital of the 
company was to be taken at its legal amount, or whether it was to be taken 
with the accretions from revenue—whether the goodwill of the business as 
between tradesman and tradesman was to form part of the bargain, or, 
whether the board were to pay for the prospective increase in the value of 
the business? These were all questions of such difficulty, that the board 
of health declined to trust them to the judgment of any one individual. 
They wished first to meet the company to talk over and settle these points 
with them, but the company never would meet the Loard, and they never 


|} had met them. They would not allow the board to inspect their works, or 


their books, or to do anything, in fact, until a single referee had been 
appointed. Having thus set the board right before their lordships, and dis- 
abused their minds as to the imputation of want of faith, he would now 
proceed to discuss the matter immediately before the committee, which was, 
whether £60,000 should be the amount of the capital of the new company? 
This £60,000 was made up in this way. There was the original £10,000 of 
share capital,—the £10,000 which the preamble of this bill stated had been 
raised partly by loan and partly from revenue, but which, it now turned 
out, had been raised from revenue altogether,—a further sum of £18,000, 
which it was alleged had also been spent out of revenue, and £22,000 of 
new capital. In the original Act the company were not limited as to the 
price of gas; they were not limited as to its quality, nor as to the amount 
of dividend. The only thing in which they were limited, was the amount 
of capital. In every other respect, they were perfect masters of the public, and 
it was this one restriction which gave the public any hold over them. They 
had £10,000 original capital, and they had power to borrow £10,000, and pay 
interest upon it. They had no power, however, to make it share capital, 
and declare a dividend upon it; but they had done so. The £10,000 borrowed 
had been repaid out of revenue, and illegally converted into share capital. 
It frequently happened that companies came before Parliament, having, in 
order to perform their duties to the public more efficiently, foregone divi- 
dends altogether, or declared unremunerative dividends, and spent the 
money in improving their works, to ask to convert the money so raised into 
share capital, Parliament, when a case of this sort was made out, generall 

condoned the illegality, and allowed the company to charge the sums which 
they had spent beyond their powers to share capital; but, in a case where 
a company had been paying unusually large dividends, ranging from 6 per 
cent. to 41 per cent, Parliament, he thought, would consider carefully, 
before it allowed their enormous profits to be placed against the public by 
way of share capital. He had never known a case where such an amount 
of dividend had been declared, and such large profits made; and it would 
be a most serious matter to place any part of these large profits as a per- 














petual burthen upon the people of Macclesfield. Moreover, it had not been 
shown, with the clearness and distinctness which were requisite, that this 
extra capital, said to have been spent out of revenue, had really been spent. 
ivery item should have been proved, and it was absurd to say that the 
accountant had not had time to gothrough the books. The company knew 
that this bill was coming on, and they should have been prepared with 
proper evidence in support ef the very extraordinary proposition which 
they had made. Ifthe principle were established, that companies might 
come forward, and ask Parliament, on such lax proof, to add anything 
which they might illegally have spent out of revenue, to their share capital, 
he prophecied that they would have many bills of this kind before them. 
He had intended to call witnesses, and to go into the accounts minutely; but, 
upon reflection, he should not do so. He was perfectly ready to rest his 
case where it stood, on the evidence produced on the other side; and he 
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felt confident that their lordships would be of opinion, that the expenditure 
had not been sufficiently proved to justify them in saddling the people of 
Macclesfield, in perpetuity, with an additional share capital of £18,000 over 
and above the present profits which the company were making, and had 
been making from the beginning. ‘The only money the shareholders of the 
company have ever found was £10,000; the rest had been taken out of the 
pockets of the ratepayers entirely. From the accounts of the company, it 
appeared that about £80,000 in‘all had been received by them from the 
public, on a capital of £10,000 only. : 

Mr. Wetsny: Do not say, upon a capital of £10,000, because you know 
perfectly well that, on the advice of counsel, obtained by your own solicitor 
in 1844, there was £10,000 additional share capital created. | 

Serjeant BeLvasis said the whole of the money the proprictors had found 
was £10,000, and no more; the rest of the money had come out of the 
pockets of the people of Macclesfield. Upon the face of the accounts, it 
was proved that £80,000 had been received from the — upon a capital 
of £10,000. If they had a reasonably good cause—if they could have shown 
that they had foregone dividend or anything of that sort, he admitted that 
they might fairly have asked Parliament to capitalize what they had spent; 
but their only evidence showed that they had been dividing large profits. 
He trusted, dhesciene, that their lordships would not give them one farthing 











| render some reduction of the proposed new capital reasonable. 


beyond their original capital of £10,000, More than that, there was no 
proof whatever that they would require the additional capital which they 
now asked for. / 
The Cuarrman: Surely, if they are going to include these new townships, 
they will want new capital. : 
Serjeant BELwasts said, no doubt they would require some, but the ques- 
tion was, how much? and upon that the committee had no information. 
Mr. Wetssy said, as Bollington was now taken out of the bill, it would 


The Cuatrman: To what extent? 

Mr. Wetspy: I should think about £5000. All these matters were 
brought before Lord Redesdale, and he thought the proposed capital 
reasonable. ‘ , 

The Cuarmrman: On the other side, they wish to reduce it to £10,000. 

Serjeant BreLvasts said with regard to the new capital, though the com- 
pany had not brought forward any evidence to show that so much as 
£22,000 would be needed; yet, as the area of their operations was about to 
be largely extended, he would, on the whole, not be indispesed to their 
taking whatever sum their lordships might think large enough. The great 
point that he wished to urge upon the committee was that, they should not 
be allowed to capitalize any portion cf the revenue which was said to have 
been applied to new works. 

The room was then cleared. On the doors being reopened, 

The CuatrMaNn said, the committee have decided to allow the £20,000 
of A shares, but not the £18,000 of B shares. In fact, the committee have 
decided to limit the old capital to £20,000 of A shares. We have done 
nothing about the new capital, but have postponed it until. we know 
exactly what the amount should be, whether £17,000 or £22,000. ; 

Serjeant Betuasis said he had no objection to the latter sum being 
inserted, as dividends could only be paid upon the amount called up. — 

After some conversation, the committee decided to fix the new capital at 
£22,000, and the unopposed clauses in the bill were then gone through, 
and agreed to. 


‘ Turespay, Marci 12. 

Serjeant BELLasts said the object of clause 45 was to compel the com- 
pany who had the sole supply of gas in Macclesfield to supply it reasonably 
to all persons who might require it. But, as the clause stood at present, it 
only required them to do it in cases within the distance of 30 feet of their 
mains. ‘The present state of the legislation on this subject might be taken 
from the Metropolitan Act of last year, in which the distance was 50 yards. 
He contended that in a place like Macclesfield and the surrounding district, 
if they were to have the sole power of laying mains and selling gas, they 
ought to be forced to sell it to all persons within 50 yards. 


Mr. Wetssy asked if the learned counsel had read the manuscript clause 


which compelled the company to sell gas to all parties? 

Serjeant BELLAsis said that, instead of their being bound at the request 
of any owner having premises within 30 feet, the words * 50 yards” should 
be substituted, so that it would read thus:—“* The company shall, at the 
request of any owner or occupier of any house or premises within 50 yards, 
on which any main-pipe of the company shall be laid”—lay down pipes 
necessary for supplying and furnishing gas to such owner. And then, at 
the end of the clause, the 25th line,“ that the company shall not be bound 
to supply any gas under the foregoing provision””—unless they see reason- 
able security. He proposed to substitute the words “ unless payment in 
advance, or reasonable security for payment}for the gas to be supplied during 
one year be given, if required.” : 

Mr. Wetspy: It isso. “Unless reasonable security be given.” 

Serjeant BeLiasis: I should prefer “ payment in advance for a year, or 
reasonable security for a year.” “Reasonable security” does not say for 
what period. We should prefer either pre-payment for one year, or reuson- 
able security for one year. 

The CuatrMAN: Is there any objection to that? 

Mr. Wetsny: I think not, my lord. 

Serjeant BELLAsis: “Such part, if any, of the expense of the necessa 
service-pipes as shall be more than 50 yards from the company’s main, shall 
be borne by the person requiring the same to be laid.” z 

Mr. Wespy: The distance is the point ; all the rest is provided for by 
the terms of the Act. : 

The Cuatrman: You want to have 50 yards, instead of 30 feet; and this 
clause, as amended, will answer your purpose. ; 

Mr. Wetssy: With the exception of the limitation to the year, to which 
I shall not object. ‘ P 

Serjeant Bettasis thought that in a company such as this, which had 
the sole and exclusive power of selling the gas, they ought to be compelled 
to sell it to all persons within a reasonable distance. The question was, 
what was a reasonable distance? He contended that,in such a place as 
Macclesfield, 30 feet was absurd—it was the width of a common street; and 
he contended that, if this company was to have the sole power of supplying 
gas wherever any of their mains went, within 50 yards of any building re- 
quiring lighting, they ought to lay down their service-pipes up to that 
building. He would put to their lordships the Act which had been passed 
last year for the metropolis, which was a much more densely populated 
place than Macclesfield; and, if 50 yards was considered proper and suitable 
for London & fortiori, it was so for Macclesfield. The words of the Act 
were —“ Every gas company, from time to time supplying gas within any 
district, shall, as to any premises or street within such district not already 





supplied with gas, and which shall lie within 50 yards of any existing main, 
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at their own expense, on being required by the owner or occupier of any 
premises within the district, or in part within the district, who shall con- 
tract for not less than two years,” &c. He merely quoted this Act to show 
that the last legislation on the subject required 50 yards, and that in a 
densely peopled district; and he trusted that their lordships would find 


|| that 50 yards was not an unsuitable distance for the town of Macclesfield, 


and also that the expense of the service-pipes to such distance should be 
paid by the company. 

Mr. We xssy said, his learned friend was quite right in drawing a distinc- 
tion between London and Macclesfield—the two cases were as different as 
they possibly could be. This distance of 30 feet, within which the company 
were to supply the gas and furnish pipes from the mains at their own ex- 
pense, would take in every street. every lane, every court, every place ex- 
cept where parties, occupiers, perhaps, of factories out in a field, required to 
be supplied. Surely, in such a case, they ought to pay the expense of the 
service-pipes. It was proved that 30 yards would completely provide for 
all the general supply of the whole town. The mains would run down the 
middle of the streets and thoroughfares, and the houses in every place within 
a reasonable distance would be supplied gratuitously. 

Serjeant Bewvasis said his friend spoke of a house in a field—that was 
private property, and would not apply. 

The Cuatrnman: Fifty yards would apply to a detached house. 

Mr. Wetssy: Perhaps with a garden in front, or something of that sort. 


| Surely, it was very hard to the company, to require them to take the ser- 


vice-pipes up to a detached house. 

Serjeant Breuasis: It says “ premises;” it is not “house,” but “pre- 
— That would not include the private property, on which the house 
stood. 

Mr. Weuspy said, their lordships would sce that the enactment which 
Serjeant Bellasis had read had a great many limitations imposed upon it. 
The parties were required to contract fora period of not less than two 
years, and to pay gas-rates for two years to an amount equal to 20 per cent. 
upon the outlay. 

» ig CuAtrMAN: What is the distance at Manchester—in the Manchester 
ct 

Mr. Wetspy thought the Manchester Act would be a very reasonable 
test, or the Stockport. 

Mr. Coprock: The practice there, in respect to public property, is, to 
lay the ‘mare at the expense of the corporation; but,the moment you touch 
upon private property, it is done at the expense of the individual. 

Mr. Wetssy: What is the Act ? 

Mr. Coprock: I cannot say what the Act is—that is the practice. 

Mr. Wetssy: At Stockport, which is a very analogous case, the distance 
is 30 feet. 

Serjeant Betuasis: I think, my lord, you had better let me call a witness 
on the subject. 

Jeremiah Clarke, Esq., examined by Serjeant BELLASIS. 


I am the present mayor of Macclesfield. There are some parts of the town 
in which the mains of the company do not run. Iam not aware that this 
is so where the houses are continuous. There are approaches where there 
are factories and other buildings requiring light, where the mains do not 
run. That is in that portion of the town called Broken Cross, Chester 
Road. I think there are more than 100 houses at Broken.Cross. There 
nre several public houses, two or three schools, a chapel, and the church 
school, which is also used as a church. That is a portion of the town 
which, in my judgment as mayor, ought to be lighted. I have requested 
the company to light that part of the town. I have requested Mr. Wades, 
one of the directors. His reply was, that they had had an estimate of it, 
and had found it would not pay 5 per cent. interest, and therefore they re- 
fused to doit. That is within the borough. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wetssy: There is no main pipe at Broken 
Cross. My house is situated there. I have not made a motion in the 
corporation that the company should be compelled to light that district, 
und have not been defeated on that measure. The company was applied to; 
I have spoken to Mr. Watts, and pointed out that it was to the interest of 
the company that they should extend their mains throughout the district. 
I have particularly pointed out one circumstance, that morning and night 
perhaps 200 or 300 children passed my house, to and from Macclesfield, and 
this last part of the road they have to go past in the dark. The nearest 
main is 400 yards from my house, and within 800 yards of the populous 
village of Broken Cross. Ifa main were carried along the middle of the 
road, all the houses on either side would not be within 30 feet of the main— 
my own house and my neighbour’s would not. My premises would not be 
within 30 feet, if the main went along the centre of the turnpike road. I 
I am not aware that there was a provision in the Act of last year that the 
service-pipes should be carried by the corporation to within 50 yards ; but 
the Board of Health would have done it for police purposes, if for no other. 
I am not aware that they were bound to do so by the Act. Ido not know 
that the 19th section provides “ that all service-pipes shall be provided by 
the local board, at the expeuse of the consumer.” I admit that there is no 
distance at all mentioned in the Act within which the corporation are to do 
it at their own expense. I was one of the principal promoters of that bill : 
1 came up to London about it. Iwas not in the corporation when the 
Macclesfield Water Bill was passed; but I believe that it provides that the 
Supposing the 
mains were carried down the middle of the streets of Macclesfield, a dis- 
tance of 30 feet would not include all the houses on either side. There 


|| are some houses which stand further than 30 yards from the centre of the 


street. We have streets, if I mistake not, at Macclesfield, that are 14 yards 
wide—42 feet. If they built the houses up to the mark, the main would, in 
| that case, be within 30 feet, if it was carried along the middle of the street. 

Mr. Wetsny: I find inan Act passed for Chester, the distance is 20 


| | yards, we are willing, and my friend is willing to agree to that. 


The Cnatrman: Then I will put it down at 60 feet. 

Mr. Wetssy: I understand that my friend proposes to call witnesses 
upon clause 46. I have also some witnesses to call, and therefore, the 
proper course will be to call my engineers first, and then my learned friend 
ean call his, and I shall have an opportunity of remarking on the evidence. 
Their lordships would see, that the illuminating power provided by this 
clause, was a light equal in intensity to the light of 12 sperm candles; and 
he hoped that, upon the evidence, they would find that this was a rea- 
He had stated yester- 
day, that in the bill which the corporation promoted last year, as it 
originally stood at the time of the agreement, they proposed only a light 
equal to 10 sperm candles, of 6 to the pound, but after the opposition to 
the bill was withdrawn, that was increased to18. Now, he would propose that 
the very well considered case of the City of London Gas Company, which 
was an Act passed in 1859, would furnish a not unreasonable guide, and 
this clause was taken from that Act: “Unless prevented by frost, or un- 








avoidable cause or accident, or during necessary repairs occasioned by such 
accident, all the gas supplied by the company shall be of such quality as to 
produce from an argand, burner, having fifteen holes, and a 7-inch 
chimney, and consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, alight equal in in- 
tensity to twelve times the light produced by a sperm candle of 6 in the 
pound, burning 120 grains per hour, and shall, as far as possible, be free 
trom sulphuretted hydrogen, and other compounds deteriorating its purity.” 
It was said, that the cases of London and Macclesfield were not analogous; 
and it was very true, that there was a much larger area in London, but 
there was also a much larger profit in supplying that much greater area. 
He could furnish a case in the county of Chose itself, which appeared to 
be very analogous to the present—the case of Birkenhead, which was 
legislated upon in the year 1858, and there it was 12 sperm candles. 

The Cuatrman: What is the quality for this part of the town under the 
Acts of last session for the metropolis? 

Serjeant BELLAsis: 12 and 20, All of cannel, 20, and no cannel, 12. 

Mr. WELsBy said the general proportions were, three-quarters of com- 
mon coal and a quarter of cannel. In the General Metropolitan Act of last 
session—which was very much considered indeed in a committee of their 
lordships House, presided over ‘by Lord Lucan—there again 12 eandles of 6 
to the pound was the limitation given. ‘The Crystal Palace District Com- 
pany’s was the same. Indeed, he might say that, with the exception of the 
city of Chester, which was a soyt of compromise come to between the par- 
ties for giving a greater illuminating power on the one hand, and obtaining 
certain concessions on the other, the whole course of legislation on the sub- 
ject, during the last two or three sessions, had been to fix the illuminating 
power at 12. 

The CuHarrMAN: What is Chester's? 

Mr. Wetsby: Chester has 15, I think; but that was under very peculiar 
circumstances. 1 was engaged in the case, and I know the facts. We made 
concessions, and they, on the other hand, made certain concessions; so that 
it passed by compromise. I might refer to many very recent Acts of Parlia- 
ment, in all of which the illuminating power has been 12, or less than 12. 
In the Scarborough Act of 1859, itis 10. At Kingston-upon-Thames, it is 
12. Ido not think my learned friend can refer to any, save the exceptional 
case to which I have referred, in which the maximum is more than 12. I 
shall also call engineers before your lordships, who will state that this is a very 
reasonable and proper limitation. Your lordships sce the real illuminating 
power will, practically, always be rather higher than the limitation; be- 
cause, if the company bring it very close to the minimum, they are liable te 
fall below and come under the penalty. 

Mr. Young, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 


I am a gas engineer, and have had considerable experience. I know the 
quality of gas which would 'be such as to produce from an argand burner, 
having 15 holes and a 7-inch chimney—taking the words of the clause— 
such a light as is there described. ‘That isas high a limit asis usual in 

ractice throughout the kingdom, except in special cannel coal districts. 

n my practice, I have not been able to produce 12-candle gas with ordi- 
nary Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, or Staffordshire coals, without an addi- 
tion of 5, 10, or 15 per cent. of cannel coal, according to the quality. As 
to 12-candle gas giving a sufficient light, that isa matter of opinion; it is 
the customary light of most towns. In practice, you must aim at having 
13-candle gas, to be sure of always keeping up to the standard, because 
there are many accidental causes which would prevent our being certain of 
having the standard, unless we aimed at a higher point. I have been over 
the Macclesfield Gas-Works, and tested their gas, on many occasions. | 
found it good in every respect—in illuminating power and purity. I am 
the manager of the works at Stoke. The limit in those works is 10 candles. 
We were opposed in committee, certain parties proposing to enforce a limit 
of 12 candles: however, after considerable discussion, 10 was preserved. 
I have not a list of the qualities tixed by various Acts, but 1 have state- 
ments from the managers, informing me of the respective standards. At 
Stafford, I am informed that it is 12 candles; at Walsall, 13; at Birming- 
ham, 12; at Wolverhampton, 12; at Shrewsbury, 12; at Stoke, 12; and, in 
the other surrounding counties, the standard varies from 10 to 12. 

The Cuarrman: I thought you said Stoke was 10 in the Act? 

Witness: It is 10 in the Act, but we supply 12 in practice. 

By Mr. Lioyp: We can drop down to 10, if we like; but we never do. I 
believe the proportion of cannel coal used by the Macclesfield Company 
varies from 11 to 25 per cent. at various times. I cannot state what it is 
at the present moment, but the last time I investigated it was 25 per cent.; 
that was in April, 1860. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Bettasis: Twelve-light gas is the usual 
illuminating power throughout the kingdom of England, except in cannel 
districts. Cannel coal cannot be freely obtained in the neighbourhood 
of Macclesfield; but it can be obtained trom Wigan, at some distance. 1 
know Lord Granville’s coal-pits very well. The cannel coal obtained from 
them is fit for making gas of a high illuminating power, but not of a quality 
sufficiently pure, sufficiently devoid of sulphur, to answer the requirements 
of the silk manufacturers. Iam a manager of gas-works. The form of 
sulphur I allude to is bisulphuret of carbon, which has never yet been 
successfully taken from the gas. I believe that the coal obtained from 
Lord Granville’s pits is of such a character—containing sulphur in such 3 
form that it cannot be extracted. I know Mr. Bowditch by reputation; 
he is performing experiments for that purpose, and they have been followed 
out in some gas-works lately on an experimental scale, but it has not yet 
been brought largely into practice. It may or may not be successful. The 
experiment undoubtedly was successful. We always aim to keep the illu- 
minating power of the gas over the standard, because accidents will happen 
from frost or other causes. I am aware that that class of accidents is 
specially excepted in the Act as a protection, but all engineers would en- 
deavour to keep up to the standard, although they are protected from the 
penalty in such cases. At Stoke, we are only bound to supply 10-candle 
gas, but we always give 12. We should never think of returning to the 10, 
after giving 12 for a long period of time. We are subject to all kinds of 
chances—cannel coal may become completely used up, for it is quite limited 
in quantity; it might be impossible for us to obtain cannel coal at particular 
times, and we could not from the ordinary coal of the district make 12- 
candle gas Putting aside the sulphur question, the illuminating power ol 
Lord Granville’s cannel coal would probably be from 18 to 20 candles. 

The Cuarrman: Would that be more costly than ordinary coal? 

Witness: Yes, because no coke can be produced from it, either for sale or 
carbonizing the furnaces; you would have to buy fuel, and, having none to 
sell, that would be an important item. The cannel coal is used, mixed with 
the common coal. Sage ‘ 

Serjeant BeLiasis: Do you think I should be overstating it, if I were to 
tell you that 28-candle light can be obtained from Lord Granviile’s coal? 

Witness: If you were to select a very small quantity of the very best 
quality, you might obtain a very high light. You might obtain it from 
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picked specimens, but not from the average quality. At Stafford, where 
they supply 12-candle gas, they make it from Cheshire and Staffordshire 
coal. They use a little cannel coal at Walsall. Ido not know what propor- 
tion—about 5 or 10 per cent. ‘The coal they use is obtained from the sur- 
rounding district; they pay 13s. 6d. per ton. The 12-candle gas at Bir- 
mingham is made without cannel coal—at least, they do not profess to use 
it. At Wolverhampton, they use coal only. At Shrewsbury, they use coal 
only—ordinary coal, but it is not of the same description as the Maccles- 
field coal: it is obtained from the several districts in which the companies 
are situated. Cannel coal is used in Manchester, where the illuminating 
power in practice is 22 candles. At Salford, it is 22 candles; all the towns 


that can get Wigan cannel at moderate prices, supply 22-candle gas. At | 


Rochdale, Bolton, and the towns surrounding Wigan, the 22-candle gas is 
supplied. 
now in Parliament. At Leeds, they use cannel, but they do not disclose 
their illuminating power. lt would be according to the proportion of can- 
nel. They do not use Wigan cannel, but the cannel of the district. 
not know anything of that cannel. I do not know whether much advance 
has been made in the science of making gas since we adopted 10 as our 
standard at Stoke; but it was put at that standard because that was the 
description of gas that could be obtained from the coal of that district. I 
do not think any advance has been made in the manufacture scientifically, 
to affect that question. There has been very great litigation on the subject 
of purifying the gas, on the subject of the use of the oxide, whether we shall 
establish a right to it, or whether we shall have to pay a high rate to the 
patentee. Putting that aside, I do not consider P mt has been a great 
advance of late years. I think the old mode—purification by hydrated lime, 
that has been in use now for twenty years, is perhaps the best that can be 
obtained, as long as the product is not a nuisance to the neighbourhood, and 
is carried away rapidly. We get about 6s. per ton for our coke at Macclesfield. 
Re-examined by Mr. Wetspy: At Wigan, the price of the cannel coal 
is 12s, 6d. per ton; but I have heard that contracts had been entered into 
at a much lower rate. It was to be delivered at Bolton, Manchester, Roch- 
dale, and the other surrounding towns, at 10s. 6d. per ton. At Macclesfield, 
the price for the same cannel coal, is 20s. 6d. per ton. The towns I have 
mentioned as giving the high illuminating power, of 22 candles, must do it 
by the exclusive use of cannel coal; and, also, in those towns, the under- 
taking is of a much larger nature—five or six times as large as Maccles- 
field; the economy of working is greater, the residuum of coke is larger, and 
they have a better market for it. Lord Granville’s coal is just on the 
borders of Staffordshire and Cheshire. I use it in the manufacture of gas; 
but it is limited in quantity, and the process becomes costly, because there 
is no residuum of coke. You would give 20s. 6d. per ton at Macclesfield 
for the Wigan coal, and for Lord Granville’s, 12s. at the very least; the 
coke from the Wigan cannel would be worth very nearly 4s. per ton; but 
the residuum from the Earl of Granville’s cannel would not be worth any- 
one that would bring it to 16s., nearly approaching the price of the 
jigan. 
Robert Jones, Esq., examined by Mr. Lroyn. 
TI am a gas engineer. I am aware that the 12-candle quality is tho usual 
quality of gas which companies are bound to supply, and know of no 
instance of a higher illuminating power being fixed in a bill for common 
coal gas, except Chester, in which I am engaged; that was a matter of 
arrangement. In cases where a higher power is fixed, the towns are ina 
cannel coal district. The price of the cannel coal is higher than that of 
the ordinary coal, and increases according to the distance of the town from 


the cannel field. I have never seen Lord Granville’s coal, but I have heard 
of it. It becomes an expensive coal from its coke not being of any use. 
All cannel coals that produce no coke are expensive in the same way; you 


are not even able to use the residuum to heat the retorts. We cannot get 
this high ‘illuminating power without using a considerable portion of 
cannel. I have had 6} years experience in Staffordshire as engineer to the 
Wolverhampton Gas Works. I was surprised to hear the illuminating power 
quoted at 12 candles; during my experience, I never could raise it to 114 
candles from the coals of the district. I have been twice over the Maccles- 
field — and, on one occasion, 1 found that they used 25 per cent of 
cannel. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Betxasts: I had my 6} years experience in 
Staffordshire, 64 years ago. I was never able to make gas of more than 114 
candles illuminating power from the coal of the district. I do not think 
any improvement has been brought into the manufacture, whereby an 
person could get more than 114-candle gas from that particular coal. If 
they are now obtaining 12-candle light, they must be using a superior coal 
to that they could obtain in the district. I only know Lord Granville’s 
coal by name, . 


Mr. Ellis Chadwick, examined by Mr. WEtsBy. 

Iam one of the managers of the gas-works at Macclesfield. I know the 
cannel coal of Lord Granville; we have used it several times at the works. 
When I used it, some of our manufacturers came and told me I was spoiling 
the colour of their silks. Ido not know what the impurity was that the 
gas contained, but it was in consequence of it. 1 could not cleanse it. We 
only had that complaint when we used Lord -Granville’s cannel, and always 
when we used it. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant BELLAsis: Some of the manufacturers com- 
plained that we were spoiling their goods, and we laid it on to Lord Gran- 
ville’s cannel. We used that cannel in the proportion of 25 per cent. I do 
not know what price was paid for that coal at that particular time; I had 
nothing to do with the price. I do not know what it was; it is not in my 
department. I am not the manager of the works. I am the working 
manager, and know nothing about the cost of the materials. 

Mr. Wetssy (to Serjeant Bellasis): You won't get much illuminating 
power there. (Laughter.) 

Witness : Mr. Dickinson, our secretary, would know. I have tried some 
experiments with Lord Granville’s coal. The complaint was made while 
we were engaged in them, and we should have continued them if the ma- 
nufacturers had not complained. We tried it for a fortnight. We had tried 
it on a prior occasion; we then used two boat loads. The manufacturers 
complained on that occasion also. Iam the person to whom the manu- 
facturers complained. They did complain of the illuminating power of the 
gas, when we were not using Lord Granville’s cannel, but not of the im- 
purity. We were not able to lay the blame on Lord Granville’s coal, then; 
be — it upon our using the common coal of the district without the 

anne 

Re-examined by Mr. Wetspy: We now use the Wigan cannel coal. Since 
we used it, we have had no complaints from the manufacturers that the 
goods had been spoiled. 

Serjeant Brxuasis said, the question for their lordships to decide was, 
what illuminating power they thought it reasonable to insist upon in the 
town of Macclesfield? He should be able to prove that the manufactures of 








I do not know the standard of the Bolton gas is fixed in the bill | 


Ido | 





Macclesfield being silk, almost exclusively, they required a particularly 
high illuminating power, if the work was to be properly done. If, there- 
fore, a high illuminating power could be obtained, it was a case in which 
they ought to insist upon it. He would proceed to call witnesses, to show the 
view they took as to the amount of illuminating power that could be sup- 
plied, and the means of doing it. It had been alleged by his learned friend 
that, when the bill of the Board of Health was before Parliament last year, 
they originally put 10 candles as the amount of illuminating power; but, 
that after the bill was left unopposed, they, with a view not to the illumi- 
nating power to be supplied, but, to get an argument against the company, 
had raised it from 10 to 18. He would call the witness before their lord- 
ships by whose advice that was done, and he would explain what reasons 
he had for advising the Board of Health not to put it at less than 18-candle 
illuminating power. 
C. E. Cawley, ¥sq., examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 


I am a civil engineer and alderman of the borough of Salford, and deputy 
chairman of the gas committee of the council. The council have the gas- 
works in their own hands ; they belong to the corporation. I was the 
adviser of the corporation before the bill came into Parliament last session, 
but not before it was printed. The moment I read the bill, my attention 
was drawn to the clause, as it stood, concerning the illuminating power. I 
told the corporation that they were under an error, altogether, as to what 
could be done; and that, under any circumstances, I would advise them to 
fix 18 candles as the illuminating power. The question put to me was, 
“Can we do it if we have the works in our own hands?” I said, “ Un- 
doubtedly ”; and I satisfied them that they could do it—that there was no 
reason whatever why they should not. I told them that Macclesfield was 
in a situation where they could have the best gas; and my opinion was, 
that they were not justified in coming to Parliament unless they gave the 
best gas. The alteration then made was on my advice. I have givena 
great deal of attention to this subject necessarily. It is of importance, 
looking to the trade of Macclesfield, that they should have gas of high illu- 
minating power; and not merely that, but in every town they should have 
the highest illuminating power that can be got. As regards the silk trade 
at Macclesfield, it is of special importance; it is also of importance for the 
street lamps, as well as for private consumption. On looking to the im- 
portance of this question, I think the highest power that can be given ought 
to be imposed upon corporations, within a reasonable limit of the circum- 
stances of the particular case. Macclesfield is within reach of the cannel 
district—within a reasonable reach; and there is no difficulty whatever in 
getting it, and giving the gas at a reasonable price. With regard to Lord | | 
Granville’s cannel coal, it has been correctly described as being a cannel 
which would not be generally profitable to use alone. We use a portion of 
it ourselves at Salford; it comes from the south of Macclesfield, whence it 
is delivered to us. We can, without injury, use 10 per cent. of it with the 
Wigan cannel, and then that coal may be used, when mixed, with great 
advantage. We reckon 22 candles our standard at Salford; it varies 1 or 2 
candles during the year. 

The Cuatrrman: What is your parliamentary standard? 

Witness: I do not think we have any at all; we act on the principle that 
we ought to give the highest. The corporation supply the gas at Salford. 

By Mr. Wesster: I am acquainted with the limit of the Metropolitan 
Gas Act of last year; it is 20 candles—the company using cannel. 

The CHarrMAN: I thought it was stated at 12. 

Mr. Wessrer: It is 12 for commen coal, and 20 for cannel. 

Mr. Wetssy: It is 12 for gas analogous to the present. 

Mr. Wezster: The 25th clause reads—* The quality of the common gas 
supplied by any gas company should be, with respect to its illuminating power 
at a distance as near as may be of 1000 yards from the works, such as to 
produce from an argand burner, having fifteen holes and a 7-inch 
chimney, consuming 5 cubic feet of gas an hour, a light equal in intensit 
to the light produced by not less than 12 sperm candles of 6 to the pound, 
each burning 120 grains an hour; and the quality of cannel gas supplied 
by any gas company should, with respect to its illuminating power at the 
distance aforesaid, be such as to produce, from a batswing or fishtail burner 
consuming 5 feet of gas per hour, a light equal in intensity to 20 such 
sperm candles.” That was for the Metropolitan Act passed last year. 

Witness: With the cannel gas, they could have given 20, but I put 18. 

Mr. Wesster: It is probably within the knowledge of your lordship that 
it became practically a gas companies Act. 

Mr. Wetssy said: There was no price given in that Act. He thought, 
although they were not upon it, that it ought to be mentioned as part of the 
question that they fixed 4s. 6d. for common, and 6s. for cannel coal gas. 

The Eart oF CAMPERDOWN: Are you willing to adopt that metropolitan 
clause as your own? 

Mr. WessterR: We think the circumstances are hardly applicable, they 
not being bound to use cannel. (To the witness.) Do you regard the cir- 
cumstances of Macclesfield and the metropolis as somewhat different ? 

Witness: There is no doubt about that; the whole supply in the metro- 
polis is over such a distance. Looking to the circumstances of Macclesfield, 
and the contiguity of available coal, and the character of the cannel, I con- 
ceive that 18 candles is the proper limit. I should certainly propose that, 
if I had been an inhabitant of Macclesfield, and should most strongly oppose 
the corporation going for anything less. 

The CuarrMAN: Do you suppose that the number of lamps per acre is 
greater or less in the metropolis than at Macclesfield? 

Witness: That question is exceedingly difficult to answer; because, in 
some portions of the manufacturing district, it will be more dense than in 
London; in other parts, it will not. 

The CuatrMAN: Do you believe that the average in the town of Maccles- 
field would be anything like the number of lamps in the same area of 
London—public and private lamps? 

Witness: It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at that, without having 
figures, because it depends so much upon the nature of the factories. In 
some portions of the town where the factories lie thickly together, 
the number of lights would be more than in the same area in mest parts of 
the metropolis. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wetssy: The factories do not all close at six; 
some are open till seven or eight. I do not know precisely the price of the 
Wigan coal in London; it is hardly a question of price. 

Mr. Wetspy said he was mistaken in saying there was no price clause in 
the Act; there was one stating that the price should not exceed 5s. 6d. per 
1000 feet of common gas, and 7s. 6d. for cannel. 

Witness: I do not know who was the adviser of the corporation in pro- 
moting this bill. I do not think this clause was framed by any engineer; 
I would not be positive. I have no means of knowing whether it was done 
by the solicitor. The works are in the hands of the corporation at Man- 
¢ — The expense is not raised by rates; on the contrary, that isa 
profit. 
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Mr. Wesster: It is £16,000 a year. 

Witness (to Mr. Welsby): The expenses are provided for out of the 
incoming gas rent, and a very large margin goes to the benefit of the town. 
Supposing there to be a deficiency, of course, the interest of the borrowed 
capital must be paid out of the rates; there is no doubt of that. At Salford 
and Rochdale, the circumstances are similar. I do not agree with the last 
witness when he says that Lord Granville’s coal cannot be profitably used 
along with the cannel coal of the Staffordshire district. I say we use it in 
Salford. I quite agree that it would not be profitable to use it alone, or, up 
to a certain amount, in combination with the common coal of the district. 
The question is not of illuminating power, but of cost. If you were to 
use Lord Granville’s coal alone, you would get a very much higher 
illuminating power, but not a profitable coke; and, therefore, it becomes a 
question of cost. Up to a certain proportion, you can use it without in- 
juring your coke practically.. We use it up to 10 per cent., without in- 
Juring either the quality or the coke. I can account for the manufacturers 
complaining, because they are stated to ‘have used Lord Granville’s coal 
to the extent of 25 per cent., simply using the ordinary purifiers; such gas 
being used in rooms where certain colours were, it would affect them. I 
am not prepared to state, whether it occurred when the Wigan cannel was 
used in combination with the common coal; it depends very much upon the 
purification of the gas. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wessrer: In the first place, the gas is injured by 
drawing off too much from the coal; in the next place, if the man does not 
change his purifiers sufficiently often, the gas passes through without 
losing: its impurities. No doubt, it is possible to have gas of a very high 
illuminating power, but so affected by impurities, or so badly purified that 
it would not be proper for use, but I think there is not the slightest doubt, 
that the whole of the impurities may be removed, and can be; that has been 
sufficiently proved by recent experiments alluded to by former witnesses. 
On the question of illuminating power, there is no reason, as far as 1 know, 
why they should not give 18-candle gas to Macclesfield, saying nothing 
about Lord Granville’s coal: that comes into the question of price. The 
illuminating power at Manchester is 22 candles, ond they get a very large 
profit from it, which is carried to the benefit of the water-works. The same 
at Salford. The difference in the price of the Wigan cannel at these 
various towns, is simply the difference in cost of carriage from one place 
to the other. I should think from 1s. to 2s. for large quantities, would be 
the cost of carriage. 

Mr. Samuel Hughes, examined by Mr. Wester. 


I am a gas engineer, and have been a good deal employed on gas- works 

in the metropolis and other parts of the country. I was engaged throughout 
the inquiry on the Metropolitan Gas Act last year on the part of the rate- 
payers. It lasted three sessions. I am acquainted with Manchester and 
Salford. The illuminating power of the gas supplied at Salford is 20 can- 
dies. That is twenty miles from Macclesfield, and Macclesfield is thirty 
miles from Wigan. J consider Macclesfield to be essentially in a cannel district; 
it is closely adjoining to the Lancashire cannel district, and within a very 
easy distance of the best cannel coal in England—that is, the Wigan. The 
price of Wigan cannel at Macclesfield would be 20s.a ton. I know the 
price at other towns in Lancashire. Looking at the character of the Mac- 
clesfield district, in my opinion the illuminating power of gas ought to be 
18 candles. I may say that I am engineer for the corporation of Bolton in 
a bill which they have before Parliament this year, and in that bill I advised 
the corporation to take the standard of 9 candles for 23 feet of gas, which is 
usually considered a little more than 18 candles for 5 feet, because the 
illuminating power is higher as the quantity increases; that opinion is gene- 
rally maintained. I examined the gas at Macclesfield in February, last 
year; about the same time, Lexamined the gas at the neighbouring places— 
Manchester, Rochdale, and Stockport, and since then, in a number of others. 
At the time | examined Macclesfield, the illuminating power was 12 can- 
dles; the illuminating power at Stockport, Rochdale, and Manchester was 
20 candles. 1lexamined the gas at Birmingham at the same time; it was 
16-candle gas. 1 have since examined the gas at Liverpool, and found it 
was 20 candles. I examined the gas at Blackburn; I think it was 17 there; 
it is put down at 18. Besides these public companies and corporations, 
there is a large quantity of gas made by private consumers for the mills in 
Lancashire; it is a very common practice to make their own gas. When 
they used the best seam of Wigan coal, called the Hay seam, I have found 
an illuminating power of 29 candles. Under ordinary circumstances, using 
the Lancashire cannel coal, the illuminating power would be 25 candles; 
that is, if cannel coal is used exclusively. A mixture of two-thirds cannel 
coal and one-third common coal is employed at Stockport and Rochdale, 
where you find 20 candles. I think, if these works were in the hands of the 
corporation of Macclesfield, it would be both their interest and duty to pro- 
duce gas of 18-candle power. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: I do not know the precise date in Febru- 
ary when I tested the Macclesfield gas, at Mr. May's offices, for the bill 
which the corporation were then promoting, in February. At Stockport, 
either there is no Act, or, if there be, there is no limit in the Act. They 
are not bound to supply any particular quality of gas, but they do sup- 
ply 20 candles. I tested the gas at Stockport in the same way as at 
Macclesfield—at the works. In some of the other places which I have 
mentioned, I tested at the works, but not in all. At Birmingham, for 
instance, I tested both in the town and also at the works. I used the 
bromine test; it shows the amount of condensible hydrocarbon in the 
gas. It isa chemical test. Chemical tests are much more certain than 
the one prescribed in the Acts of Parliament. I have tested frequently 
in both ways, and compared the one with the other, and have got the 
most satisfactory results from the chemical. The chemical test does not 
always accord with the Parliamentary test, on account of the varieties in 
burners, whereas the chemical test has no such uncertainties about it. 
I did not think it material, when using these tests, to take the carbonic acid 
cut. I found no carbonic acid in the gas. If there had been carbonic acid 
present, I should have found the test papers discoloured. | I tried for car- 
bonic acid. I used the neutral litmus paper. It would have turned red if 
there had been carbonic acid. On the contrary, the neutral litmus paper 
was rendered quite blue, showing the presence of alkali; instead of acid, 
therefore ammonia predominated. Carbonic acid, in a gaseous form, would 
turn the neutral paper red. It is the action of all acids to redden litmus 
paper. -There was a large quantity of ammonia. That is the alkali which 
[ discovered. 

Mr. Lioyp: And if there was an excess of the carbonic acid gas, you 
would find the eflect of the alkali, although the carbonic acid gas would be 
there 

Witness : I do not believe there was any carbonic acid, because carbonic 
acid gas immensely reduces the illuminating power. I employed the test- 
papers, and I employed the bromine test, in its entirety and in its perfection. 

So-camalned by Mr. Wesster: The difference between the chemical and 











the burner-tests is small. If youtry with the photometer, and the apparatus 
connected with it, you get different results, according as you use different 
burners; whereas, the chemical test is not subject to such variations. _ 

Mr. Wessrer: Probably, small burners and a small quantity of gas give 
a different result to that of a larger burner and a larger quantity of gas? 

Witness: It does. ‘The difference I explained between the 2} feet of gas 
and the 5 feet illustrates that principle. Some gas engineers contend that 
they get a greater proportionate amount of power from trying the 6 feet 
than the 2}. The bromine test is not subject to these differences. Practi- 
cally, there is no difference between the two tests, if you use the right kind 
of burner in the parliamentary test. As a general rule in these cases, when 
the local boards have any control, they find it to their interest to give the 
highest power that can be given. I am acquainted with the prices of coal 
throughout Lancashire. The price would be a little higher at Macclesfield 
than at Bolton, Rochdale, or Stockport, because it is a little further from 
the coal-fields. The price in these towns now is about 16s. or 17s., and, 
allowing 4s. for extra freight, which is certainly beyond the mark, it would 
make the price at Macclesfield about 20s. y nae 

Mr. Wetssy: It seems to be quite clear that the illuminating power 
which could be supplied within these towns, where the Wigan cannel coal 
can be obtained at a rate no higher than the ordinary Staffordshire coal, 
affords no test at all for your lordships determination. It seems, also, to be 
tolerably clear, I think, that Lord Granville’s cannel coal, of which we have 
heard for the first time upon this occasion, cannot be successful, in the 
present state of chemical science, at all events—cannot be successfully used 
in combination with the ordinary coal of the Staffordshire district used at 
Macclesfield, because the practical man tells us that upon several occasions 
they have tried it, and upon all those ‘occasions they have had complaints 
about the injury to the silks—no doubt, occasioned by the sulphur which is 
inherent in the coal. It is reduced to a question of the circumstances of 
Macclesfield—the area of Macclesfield, and the remuneration which is likely 
to be got there. It appears to be, that the districts which have been re- 
ferred to—Shrewsbury, Stoke, and the Potteries, in all of which the illu- 
minating power has been fixed at 12 candles—bear a very close analogy to 
Macclestield. We are perfectly willing to take the clause from the Metro- 
politan Act, in its entirety. When we use the common coal, with the 
addition of cannel, to the extent to which we have been in the habit of 
using it, we are willing to be bound down to 12 candles; and, if we found 
that we could use the cannel coal alone, then 20 should be the limit which 
would be imposed upon us. It is true the metropolis is not an analogous 
case in any respect; because, although the transit is far greater, yet the 
area to be supplied is also infinitely greater, and the profits much larger. 
The residuum of coke is enormous in amount, and no doubt very consider- 
able profits arise from that; so that, taking one side and the other, that 
which is good for the metropolis ought to be good for Macclesfield—and we 
are perfectly willing to adopt it; but it is quite clear that places like Man- 
chester and Bolton, where they get the cannel coal for 10s. 6d. per ton, 
afford no test. It is a most extraordinary thing that this corporation, who 


came to Parliament for a bill last year, and who, I suppose, must be taken | | 


to have known that these things thrive better in the hands of corporations, 
proposed only a light equal to ten times the light produced by 1 sperm 
candle. But, when they got into Mr. Cawley’s hands, a new light was 
thrown upon the matter. The committee has heard his evidence: all his 
experience was derived from Manchester and such places; but it is quite 
clear you have now to deal with a place where the surrounding circum- 
stances are quite different. 

The room was cleared for a short time, when 

The committee decided to adopt the metropolitan clause, as a standard 
for the ordinary coal and for the cannel coal. _ 

Serjeant BeLvasis said that clauses 47 and 48 must be taken together, as 
they related to the same subject matter. The provision is that the com- 
pany shall, within three months after the passing of the Act, cause to be 
erected, in some convenient part of the works, an experimental meter. 
His clients would prefer that it should not be in the works, without in the 
slightest degree intending any suggestion with respect to the present com- 
pany. That precaution had been taken in other important cases. They 
therefore proposed that, instead of the experimental meter being in the 
works, it should be placed in the town-hall of Macclesfield. If the meter 
were to be down at the works, all that parties could see was a burner 
coming out of the ground; but, where it came from, it was impossible to 
know. If the companies were disposed to purify the gas, they might do it; 
and, therefore, there was a precaution in the Metropolitan Act, by which it 
was provided that the meter should not be within 1000 yards of the 
works. His clients thought that the proper place for it in the town of 
Macclesfield was at the town-hall of the borough. Of course, they did not 
care where it was, provided it was out of the works. He thought the town- 
hall would be the most suitable place. 

The CuarrMAN: Do you insist on having that within the works? 

Mr. LLoyp: The clauses on this subject in the Metropolis Act seem cal- 
culated to afford security to both parties, stating that the place should be 
one out of the control of either. We object to the town-hall. 

Serjeant Betxasis: That is a reasonable objection. 

The Earl of CAMPERDOWN: Perhaps, you can arrange upon some place 
by mutual agreement. 

Serjeant BEuasts: I think that might be easily arranged. ‘ 

The Cuatrman: The market-place has been mentioned; how far distant 
is that from the gas-works? : 

Serjeant BeLLasis: The town-hall is situated in the market-place. The 
market-place is not under the control of the town. Is there any other 
building ? 

Mr. Corrock : There is the police station near to the market-place. 

Mr. Luoyp said they would undertake to find some convenient place 
beyond the prescribed distance from the works. : 

Serjeant BELLAsts was quite willing to agree, provided it was beyond the 
required distance. : 

Mr. Wetssy said he should take it for granted that the corporation 
would find some apartment to be dedicated to the purpose, where the appa- 
ratus might be put up. 

Serjeant Betxasis read the 46th clause, and said the 49th clause should 
relate to the — as well, because the company are required not only to 
have a certain illuminating power, but also a certain degree of purity; 
and, therefore, we put these words to test the purity and illuminating 

wer. 

The Cuairman said there was no standard of purity in clause 46. 

Serjeant BrLiasis: But, at the same time, it is not to be full of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and of what is deleterious to its quality; and, if it 
should turn out to be so, of course we ought to have such remedies to 





Mr. WEtsBy said the law was open if the Act were violated. 


apply to. 
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The Cuatrman: The question is, how the purity is to be tested? 
a Wetssyr: The Metropolitan Act specifies what shall be the standard 
of purity. 
r. Luoryp: The question is whether, with our illuminating power, any- 
thing should be said about purity? 

Serjeant Be.asis said it was, in fact, for the security of the company 
that the testing should be in the presence of the company, and not in their 
absence. He might test the gas in his own house, and find it of inferior 
quality; but who could prove that it contained hydrogen in a proportion 
that it ought not? But, if the experiment took place in the presence of the 
company, nobody could dispute the fact. 

Mr. Wensrer said the next clause was, “If the gas supplied by the com- 
pany be found to be, at any time, of less illuminating power, or of Jess purity, 
than according to this Act it ought to be, the gas company shall, for every 
such offence, on a summary conviction before a police magistrate, forfeit a 
sum not exceeding £50., and also a further sum of £10.” 

Mr. Wetssy said it had nothing to do with testing. Here was a testing 
apparatus to be put up to test the illuminating power: that was by clause 
47. By clause 48, the local board had power to use that test. And, in 
clause 49, his friend wished to insert something as to the result of that 
test. 

The Earl of Camperdown: I do not think they would have any objection 
to its being tested; the question is, what its purity is. 

Serjeant Betvasis said that in the bill they ought to have had some test 
of purity as well as of illuminating power—a standard of purity as well as 
of illuminating power. He thought that his lordship would do well to con- 
sider what his friend had read to them out of the Metropolis Act, and to 
take that as the standard of purity. They had adopted the terms of that 
Act in other respects, and they had better adopt it in respect to purity. 

The Earl of Camperpown: If they will agree to it, it will be better. 

Mr. WEtspy said that was a standard applicable to cannel-gas entirely, 
if they came to read it. 

The Earl of CampERDowN: I apprehend that the company are anxious 
to supply gas of this purity; and, therefore, I cannot see why there should be 
any reasonable objection to have a testing. 

The CHarrMAN: The metropolitan standard, I should think, would be a 
fair one. 

Mr. WEtssy said it would put them under the jurisdiction of the justices 
of the borough of Macclesfield, who of course were almost identical with the 
principal members of the corporation. The clauses were taken verbatim 
from the Dover Act of last session. 

The Earl of Camperdown: I should be very sorry to think that the 
company are at all anxious to supply bad gas; but, if they shrink from the 
test, it would tend to produce that feeling. 

Mr. WEtspy said it was the jurisdiction of the magistrates that they were 
not anxious for. 

The Cuatrman: The committee think the metropolitan standard of 
purity should be inserted. 

On clause 80, Serjeant BELLAs!s said that clause referred to the price of 
the gas, and it would have to be altered with reference to the two 
qualities. 

Mr. Wetspy: We are quite willing to take the metropolitan charges. A 
reasonable addition to be made for cannel coal,in each case, would be 
1s. 6d. per 1000. 

Serjeant Beiwasis said he would probably call evidence to prove that 3s. 
and 4s. 6d. was abundance. 

Mr. Young, examined by Mr. WELspy. 


The Macclesfield Company have had no limit at all in price. By the 
| present bill, they propose to fix the maximum price at 5s. per 1000 cubic 
| feet in the old district, and 6s. in the new district. I think that 5s. will be 
a proper price to fix as a maximum. The object of the maximum is to 
meet the possible contingencies which may arise by accidental circum- 
stances. Ordinarily, they would supply gas under that price, I think, 
having regard to the circumstances at Macclesfield, 5s. would be a very fair 
price to receive there. The present charge at Macclesfield is 4s., to the 
| public generally; 3s. 9d. to large consumers, and, in some cases, 3s. 6d. 
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| Cross-examined by Serjeant BeLiasts: Four shillings is the present | 


price. 
| 3s. 6d. to the large millowners, according to the quantity of gas they con- 
sume. I know that, by my inspection of the gas ledger. 
discount. Taking that discount into consideration, the lowest sum they 
charge is 3s. 6d. That amount only forms about 1-20th of the total rental. 
I can make 9700 feet from a ton of cannel. I have experimented upon 
Wigan cannel, and never produced more. ‘That was at the Stoke works. 

Serjeant Betiasis: Would it surprise you, if I tell you that we can pro- 
duce 10,800, or thereabouts? 

Witness: It would not surprise me, because you might pick the cannel 
coal. 


10,700 and 10,800 is the quantity produced from a ton, will that surprise 
you? 


proportion of bisulphuret of carbon in the gas, it may be done. 


at Salford, at the present time, 10,500? 
Witness: It would not, because it is a question of cost per ton—a ques- 


of fuel. 

Serjeant Betiasts: Taking the illuminating power at 22 candles, you say 
you cannot make 10,500 cubic feet out of a ton of coal ? 

Witness: On the contrary, I can. I should not advise them to do it at 
Macclesfield for two reasons; to obtain the quantity, you must raise the 
temperature of the retorts to a point in which you would have alarger pro- 


& certain point, and you have less risk of that. By a very high heat, you may 
have a larger number of feet per ton, but you then have this objectionable 
bisulphuret of carbon, which has never yet been taken from the gas in 
practice, and you are under the necessity of using a Jarger quantity of fuel 
to obtain it. In ordinary towns, this quantity of bisulphuret of carbon of 
which I speak may not be objectionable, but in a silk manufactory it may 
produce £1000 worth of damage in one night. 
necessary to make 1000 feet of gas at 7 6-10ths. 


cannel-gas, without interest on capital? 

Witness: 1 should prefer not to give you a price, for my practice has 
been on ordinary coal, and a per centage of cannel only; I have never 
managed works in which the cannel-gas was exclusively supplied to the 





would be no more labour in the one case than in the other; the main con- 








Serjeant Bexasis: If I tell you that, taking the average of two years, | 


Witness: In high heats, where there is no risk to be run from a small | 


——— Beasts: Would it surprise you, if 1 tell you that they make | 


tion of expenditure of fuel; you get more gas, and use a larger proportion | 


I have a scale of the charges: it descends from 4s. to the public, to | 


They allow a | 


| company upon the sale of cannel coal-gas at Macclesfield. 
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sideration would be the price of the cannel coal, and the return you get 
from your products, the value of the coke principally. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ltoyp: The price of 5s. was for common gs; the 
expense of the coal is higher than in the average of towns, and I think that 
is a very moderate amount. If there are private manufacturers of gas 
about Macclesfield, and they use Wigan cannel coal exclusively, it will cost 
them 20s. 6d. per ton. Ido not know what sort of coal they use. I do not 
believe that there are any private manufacturers of gas about Macclesfield. 
The bisulphuret of carbon is the impurity which was found in Lord Gran- 
ville’s coal, and which was complained of by the manufacturers when that 
coal was used, and which no ordinary process of purification will extract. 

Mr. Jones, examined by Mr. Luorp. 

I agree with the last witness that 5s. is a proper maximum to impose 
for the gas at Macclesfield. The quantity of gas to be obtained from a ton 
of cannel coal, would depend entirely upon the illuminating power I was 
working for. hy i 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Brerasis: We can obtain 9500 or 9700 
cubic feet of 22-candle gas from a ton of cannel coal. I cannot account for 
the producing 10,500 cubic feet at Salford, unless they are using a superior 
cannel to the Lancashire cannels, from which they could not get 22-candles 
illuminating power. I am speaking as a gas engineer. I know the process 
of the manufacture of Liverpool, and I know there is no company conduct- 
ing their affairs more economically or better than the Liverpool Gas Com- 
pany, but their average does not exceed 9500 cubic fect per ton, and their 
illuminating power is never over 22 candles. I do not know what is the 
maximum at Liverpool; I know that that is their working. I am sufficiently 
acquainted with their concerns to state that asa fact. I know Mr. King 
perfectly well; he is a very skilful man, and was in the room a short time 
ago, and he was very much surprised to hear that statement. 

Serjeant BeLuasis: The question of his surprise, we will leave. — 

The Earl of Camrerpown: He ought to have stated it himself, if he was 
surprised. 

Mr. Carley, examined by Serjeant BELuasis. 

I use cannel coal exclusively at the Salford works. I use nothing but 
the Wigan cannel, and the last two or three years, about 10 per cent. of 
Lord Granville’s. The price of the Wigan cannel varies; we generally run 
contracts over a number of years, and the average is somewhere about 15s. 
I think that was the average of last year; that of the year before was 
14s. 6d. The average quantity of gas we produced from a ton of the cannel 
coal last year was 10,600 and odd feet; the average the year before was 
10,560. We used in one year, 15,700 tons of cannel, and last year, 17,000 
and odd. I account for the fact of the last two witnesses stating that they 
could not produce more than 9500 feet for a ton because the qualification 
was as to the quality; and there is no doubt that a higher quality of 
gas is made when you only produce 9500, than when you get 10,500. Our 
average illuminating power is a little under 22 candles—from 20 to 22 ; we 
had it tested, both as to its power and its chemical constituency, by an 
independent chemist, Dr. Henry Smith, who, from time to time, reports 
upon it; and, any complaints as to illuminating power we should have just 
the same, because we have large dye-works, and manufacturers who use 
the gas, on whose goods the impurity would have the same effect, and 
where the colours are quite as delicate as any silk colours at Macclestield. 
The cost of making 1000 feet of gas at Salford, from cannel coal, is about 
2s. 2d. or 2s. 4d. per 1000 fect. The difference of the expenditurein Maccles- 
field is simply the difference in the cost of the cannel coal, which is 5s. per 
ton, taking that as an extreme: it would not be that, but, in allowing a large 
margin, | should say 6d. per 1000 cubic fect. Taking the difference of prime 
cost as caused by the difference of distance from the Wigan coal-field at 
Macclesfield compared with Salford, I think the difference would really be 
4d. per 1000. With regard to the residuum products, I do not think there 
is any difference. The coke was stated to fetch 6s. per ton. The whole 
difference in the prime cost would be about 4d.: if you take it at 6d. per 1000 
feet, it will be leaving a margin in favour of the company. I think the cost 
of making at Salford is 2s. 4d. ; so that you want to add about one-sixth 
for loss by leakage, and to deduct from it the value of the residuary products. 
The loss by leakage would be about 5d., making it 2d. 9d.: you may 
safely take the residuum at 3d. per 1000 feet, which reduces it to 2s. ud. 
per 1000 feet. I would undertake myself to make cannel gas at Macclesfield 
for 3s. per 1000, assuming the works to be in proper order. I would cer- 
tainly allow them a margin beyond that, to meet the possible contingency 
of arise in the price of coal. In our calculations, we have really been 
assuming the coal to be at the maximum price of 20s.; but, I think, look- 
ing to the question of profit, that a margin of 1s. 6d., allowing them a maxi- 


| mum of Is. 6d. for cannel coal, is a very large margin in favour of the com- 


peny. Our maximum price at Salford—and we make a profit of 15 per 
cent.—is 3s. 10d. within the borough, and 3s. 8d. and 3s. 6d. to large 
consumers. 

Serjeant Betiasts: Do I understand you to say that 3s. 10d. produces a 
very fair income? 

Witness: Well, we have reduced it to that. The price was higher, and it 
was felt that we were applying too large an amount for the benefit of the 
borough. Making the reduction from last year's rate, it would give a profit 
of 16 per cent. upon the capital invested. I am now talking of cannel coal. 


| I think 4s. 6d. would leave an abundant margin for all the profits of the 


Our own maxi- 
mum at Salford is 3s. 10d., and we have no limit. I should be very glad, if 
their works were in good order, to take them at Meir structural value, and 
supply it at 4s. Gd. I undertake to say, that the cost of coal-gas would be 
greater in proportion to its quality; but I quite admit what is said on the 


| other side, that the fair and proper mode of doing it is taking the common 


| coal-gas at the difference of 1s. 6d. for the cannel, which is in favour of the 
| company as regards quality, because, as regards the consumer, it is a ques- 


portion of bisulphuret of carbon produced: keep down the temperature to | 


I estimate the labour 


Serjeant BeLiasis: At what price per 1000 feet, could you make | 


tion of illuminating power; if he can get 20-candle cannel-gas at 4s. 6d., 
the coal-gas at 12 candles is dearer to him at 3s. I admit that would not 
yield the company the same protit which would arise chiefly from the fact, 
that they could not make the same quantity of gas from a ton of the 
common coal. I do not think there would be very much difference in the 
value of the residuum of the common coal and of the cannel coal. There 
might be a little. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lioyp: Iam a civil engineer, and have hada 
good deal to doin gas-works, I have ascertained facts with regard to the || 
working of other companies, but I have net their results before me. 1 
quite admit that you cannot supply gas mae from the coal of the district, 
as at Macclesfield, with an admixture of 25*per cent. of cannel, at Is. td. 
less than you supply cannel; but, then, I say that. if you can supply the 


| cannel at 4s. 6d. at a profit, the questiun is one to the consuier, and that 


public, and I should prefer, therefore, not to answer that question. It | 


the coal-gas should not be imposed upon him at a higher ratio than that 
There is likely to be nothing in the Act of Parliament to compel them t« 
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supply cannel instead of common coal: that is their own choice, being 
guided, I apprehend, by the price which the committee think proper to fix. 

The CuarkmMan: According to the scale you propose, quoting 4s. 6d. as 
the proper standard for cannel coal-gas, would not that amount to a prohi- 
bition to the company to sell the ordinary gas? 

Witness: It would not; but it would be «a temptation to them to supply 
the best gas. I am quite satisfied that, at whatever price it is laid, the com- 
ey will make cannel-gas without any other restriction. 

r. Ltoyp: Then, your idea is—* Fix such a price on common gas that 
it will screw down the profit, and they will have to make cannel-gas?” 

Witness: My proposition is this—that the committee should fix a full re- 
munerating price for cannel-gas, and then, having done that, that the price 
of the common coal-gas should be in the ratio of the value to the consumer, 
and not the cost of production; and then, in that case, the company have it 
in their own power to make a profit by making a good gas, instead of making 
it a matter of caprice—that is, I think, a legitimate and proper coercion, if 
you choose to apply the term—as it would be, if they got the same profit 
| from both. 

Mr. Lioyp: At what rate would you undertake to produce gas from a 
| mixture—three-quarters of common coal, and a quarter of cannel ? 

Witness: Will you tell me the price of your coal? 

Mr. Ltoyp: Then, you do not know the price of your common coal 
yourself ? 

Witness: I will take it on the statement of your witnesses that it is 12s. 
aton. I do not think it costs you more than 8s or 9s. 

Mr. Ltoyp: You came here to state that 3s. would be a proper rate to 
fix as the price, and therefore I have a right to ask you the price of coal. 


Witness: I did no such thing. Ihave given you my reasons for fixing 
that sum. They have nothing to do with the cost of the Macclesfield coal; 
3s. is strictly the ratio between the 12-candle gas and the 18. I believe I 
am safe in saying you would make the coal-gas at Macclesfield at some- 
thing like 2s. Gd. or 2s. 8d. I allowed, in addition, a margin of 1s. 64d., 
including in thatethe interest or dividerd upon capital. The whole of it is 
not in consideration of the possible variation in the price of coal; about 
1s. is. Sixpence per 1000 feet, I leave for interest; that would not be all 
you want, 1 dare say. Twenty and sixpence has been taken as the cost of 
cannel, and I am satisfied that is above the actual cost at the present 
moment, and I do not at all think there is any reasonable probability of the 
cost of caunel at Macclesfield ever exceeding 25s., and that is giving a very 
large margin indeed. 

Mr. Luoyb: I was asking you what margin you allowed with respect to 
the dividend or profit to shareholders, and I understood you to say 6d. per 
1000 feet; how much of your Is. 6d. is that? 

Witness: I have allowed 1s. 6d., which, I say, is abundance for all. 

* Mr. Luoyp: Then, you refuse to analyze that. 

Witness: I refuse to commit myself to a particular analysis, which would 
be merely speculative; I say it must be an extreme case if 6d. of it is 
required for the price of coal. I allow the whole of the difference to the 
shareholders as profit on the outlay. I say 6d. is the very maximum that 
would be required for a margin to cover the difference in the price of coal. 


Mr. Lioyp: We are speaking of the maximum price, not necessarily to 
be reached in all cases; and the question is to secure us against luss in the 
exceptional case of the maximum price being reached; in that case, you 
imagine that our profits are to go, and we are to be sufferers. 

Witness: You will be no sufferers. I gave 2s. dd. as the cost of making 
the gas. I arrived at that conclusion from my own calculations, including 
cannel, wages, retorts, and fire-clay, lime, repairs to the works, cost of 
management, and local taxes upon the work; the local taxes are about 
£852 per annum. I do not allow anything in that for depreciation of 
plant; the ordinary repairs, of course; the cost of retorts we treat as renew- 
als, they come out of the revenue—I mean to say they are perishable, and 
only last a short time. The actual cost for wages in Salford for one year, 
was at the rate of 5°03d.; and, in another year, 5°05d.,as nearly as pos- 
sible. Of course, we get that by dividing the total quantity paid for wages 
by the total quantity of cubic feet of gas made. The price would certainly 
not be higher with smaller works. I believe there are no gas-works that 
pay higher wages, and very few as high as we doin Salford, for that parti- 
cular work; a man has to throw in a certain weight—a certain quantity of 
cannel; it is the fact that a man will do the same quantity of work, whe- 
ther he is working at a large gas-work or small. If we have a managing 
clerk, his salary would not be included in the wages. Our salaries cost 
about £1500 aud odd. That would be about 24d. to 1000 feet of gas. The 
total amount of our salaries would be «a little over 7d. It is calculated on 
the quantity we made. I gave you that first, and then [ allowed a per 
centage for leakage. The quantity is registered, of course, in the works; 
and there is a loss by leakage, for which I allowed one-fifth. I gave the 
whole expense of our management; we employ « manager, and have a staff 
of clerks, of course, and inspectors throughout the district, inspectors of 
meters, and collectors. I have since been confirmed in my opinion that 
the expenses of management would amount to about 2d. in 1000 feet, be- 
cause I have, since the adjournment, referred to the table put in yesterday, 
and I find that the excess of receipts at Macclesfield, last year, was, 
according to the table, £3423. £2000 is 10 per cent. upon the capital; 
| therefore, there is £1423 in excess of that 10 per cent., upon a price varying 
'from 3s. 3d. to 4s. To reduce that down to 10 per cent., they must bring 
| down their charges to little more than 3s., upon the result of the last year's 
| business. We now charge 3s. 10d. at Salford; we used to charge 4s. 6d., 
4s. 3d., and 4s. We charged 4s. to ordinary consumers. The alteration 
came into operation Jast quarter: it was resolved upen some months before. 
I cannot tell you how many cubic feet we supplied last year for which we 
were paid, because there are the public lights for which we can only give an 
estimate; but, as nearas I can tell, our total quantity was 187 millions; 
the year before it was 167 millions. Probably. that is between three and 
four times as much as the supply at Macclesfield. 

Re-examined by Serjeant BeLvasts: If that is the fact. it would not at all 
affect the calculations I have been laying before their lordships. 1 do not 
think work is any cheaper at Salford than at Macclesfield. 

The room was then cleared. 


On re-entering, the chairman said the committee had decided on fixing 
5s 6d. as the maximum for cannel coal gas, and 4s. for common coal gas. 

On clause 48, 

Mr. WeBsrER said there was only one question arising from that clause, 
with regard to testing the gas at the experimental meters. Assuming thata 
complaint was made against the company, and that the Jocal board proceeded 
to the penalty, the company thought they should have six hours notice of 
such testing. But the local board thought they ought to be able at any 
|} time they thought fit to make the experiment at the experimental meter 


| without giving notice to the company; but, in the event of their having 
L — 
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found the gas bad, and their intending to proceed to the penalty, that then they 
should give the company notice that it might be tested in their presence. 


Mr. Lioyp said his clients objected to their having the power to test by 
the experimental meter without giving them notice, so that they might be 
present to see the experiment fairly conducted. If they wished to make 
an experiment in their own houses, there was nothing to prevent them, but 
the experiment at the meter should be made in the presence of both par- 
ties. He could not shut his eves to the fact, that the present proposal 
would be antagonistic tothe company, that it would be a contest between 
the local board and the company, and that it ought to be fairly tried. 

The Cuairman: This clause applies only to the experimental meter. 
I do not think the request of the company is unfair. As far as I under- 
stand the counsel, they do not wish to prevent the local board from making 
any private experiment in their own houses, but if there is any experiment 
to be made by the public meter, there should be six hours notice. 

Mr. WessTEr said his contention was that either party might test at 
any time; but, ifany complaint was to be lodged with a view to the penalty, 
then there should be notice given of such testing. 

The CHarrMAN: I am afraid the committee are unanimous upon that 
point: they think it is fair that both parties should be present, and that six 
hours notice should be given. ; 

On clause 51, 

Mr. Wesster said, one question arose upon that clause. It said—“ Every 
consumer of the gas supplied by the company shall, upon being required 
by the company, by notice in writing, so to do, consume the gas so supplied 
by a meter, to be provided either by the company, at the expense of tlic 
consumer; or, at the option of the consumer, by the consumer, and approved 
by the company.” He thought that question might be Jeft to the Sale of 
Gas Act. They objected to the company supplying the meters, because 
they would probably employ only those of a single maker. In the Sale of Gas 
Act, it was provided that the consumer might get his meter wherever he 
pleased, and, having it properly stamped, might use it. 

The Cuarrman: Does the Sale of Gas Act, by clause 6, apply to this bill? 

Mr. Wezsrer: We think it does; but, if not, we should seek to have a 
special clause introduced. 

The Cuarrmawn: If it is a general Act, it usually applies; but, if this 
clause, 51, is not the same as the general Act, it would be far better to make 
it apply to the bill. 

Mr. Lioyp said he could show that Acts were passed in 1860, which 
contained ho reference at all to that, but this clause just as it stood. He 
read part cf the clause in the Sale of Gas Act, which bore upon the present 
question, and said it would only be necessary to add the words, “or duly 
stamped,” to this clause. 

The CuarrmMan: As far as I have yet heard, I have heard no provision 
mentioned in that Act which forces anybody to have a meter. They might 
be without a meter at all. The object of the 51st clause, as far as I under- 
stand, is to force people to have meters, but of course stamped meters will 
be obtained. The object of the clause is to force people who are unwilling 
to do so, to have meters. 

Mr. Lioyp said, what they asked for was, that gas might never be con- 
sumed, except by a meter, properly stamped. There was no such thing as 
a meter properly stamped, and the eflect of that insertion would be, that 
the company could not compel the consumer to use a meter, because they 
could not supply him with one properly stamped. 

The CuairnmMan: The object of the clause is, that the consumers should 
provide themselves with a meter of some kind; and, under that Act, the 
company have no power to force a meter upon them. 

Mr. Lioyp said he was willing that it should be inserted, making the 
clause read—“ consume the gas so supplied, by « meter to be provided 
either by the company, at the expense of the cousumer, or, at the option of 
the consumer, by the consumer, by a meter properly stamped under the 
Sale of Gas Act or approved by the company.” ‘The only question is, that 
it must be at the expense of the consumer. 

On a manuscript clause concerning the lighting of the streets, numbered 
45 A, being brought up, 

Mr. Lioyp said he was of opinion that it shonld not be Jeft to an arbi- 
trator to fix a lower price for the gas than that paid by the largest private 
consumer, if he thought fit. That was the provision in the Metropolis Act, 
that the company were bound not to charge more for lighting the streets 
than they charged to their largest private consumer; and, considering that 
at Macclesfield there were private consumers who had a great reduction 
made to them, it was clear that the price would be low enough. 

Mr. Wessrenr said, if the parties could not agree, it was a proper case for 
arbitration. It was precisely the same clause as that in the Norwich Act, 


1858, with the same proviso; and, iuasmuch as there were a number of || 


questions which must necessarily arise,—whether the local board were to 
clean them, and to put them out, and other matters of that kind, it was 
quite clear that the mere limitation of price was not sufficient. An arbi- 
tration clause was necessary, which, if the parties should not agree, though 
in all probability they would, would enable the matter in dispute to be 
settled. 

The Curarrman: Your clause is the same as that in the Metropolitan Gas 
Act, but then you wish something beyond it to provide for the various 
questions that arise as to who is to clean the lamps, &c. The lamps may 
belong to the company or to the local board. 


Mr. Wenster said an arbitration clause was a protection. There was 
also the number of hours, and the quantity consumed per hour. There 
were a great number of details of that kind that only the local board could 
judge of. The object of the corporation in proposing that clause was, that 
if they chose to supply a large private consumer at a certain price—say 
3s. 6d.—the local board, as the largest consumers, ought to have their supply 
at the same price. On that rested the other matters of detail; and, if there 
was any dillerence of opinion, it must be settled by arbitration. 

Mr. Lior»: Then, it is sufficient to say that the price charged to the 
company tor the supply of gas should be at the same rate as the lowest 
price charged to a consumer. He only wanted to have it clear that the 
arbitration could not impose a lower rate. He was informed, as regarded 
the public lamps, that it was customary to charge them at a lower rate than 
the lowest consumer. It was the practice in all towns, secing that the cor- 
poration were such large consumers, not to charge them so much as any 
private consumer. 

The Cuaimmman: I think we have arranged the clause; you must make 
the alteration in the Commons. We leave it open for them to supply the 
gas for nothing if they like, only it shall not be greater than that charged 
to the private consumer. 

Mr. Wenster said he had a clause to propose. Their lordships would 
remember that the local board had the power of purchase under the Mac- 
clesfield Gas Act, and it might be doubtful, after the company bad dis- 
solved and reformed, whether the same power would be preserved. He, 
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therefore, proposed to insert a new clause, that, notwithstanding the re- 
peal of the said Act, the power of purchase should continue in force. This 
would preserve the relative position as regarded the power of purchase be- 
tween the local board and the gas company. 

Mr. Lioyp: The 17th clause answered that purpose. 

Mr. Wresster said he was sure the committee would agree with him that 
it was not at all clear that the 17th clause would do that. 

Mr. Luoyp apprehended that, if the company and the local board were 
disposed to come to terms for effecting a purchase, it was not the intention 
of Parliament to prevent them on account of the simple fact that the com- 

ny kad been dissolved and re-incorporated. 

The CHarrman: Is there any objection made? 

Mr. Luoyp: We fulfilled our bargain to come to Parliament—the 17th 
clause saves every right and power—it is quite sufficient. 

Mr. Wesster said his learned friend conceded that the relative position 
was not to be altered, and pointed to clause 17 as preserving it. He (Mr. 
| Webster) was of opinion that that clause did not preserve those powers, 
‘and, that under that clause the local board could not carry out the right of 
| the new company. His learned friend's concession admitted what they con- 
|tended for. He therefore proposed that a provision for dealing with the 
‘new company in the same manner as they could with the dissolved com- 
| pany, should be inserted in the Act. 
| Mr. Luoyp said it was quite clear, that the spirit of the arrangement 

made last year was, that the works were not to be purchased by the corpo- 
| ration, if the company could obtain an Act and keep pace in the advance 
that had taken place in the last 34 years. But now they wanted their 
| power of purchase still to remain on record, not that they could enforce it 
| against the company, but to be a continual thorn in their side, and to be a 
| subject of debate and discussion at any time they chose to stir it up in the 

local council. They would continally be making applications, and sending 
|down discontented shareholders to the meetings, to complain, and so on. 
| All that was intended was, that they should purchase if the company did 
| not obtain the new bill. The first agreement signed between the parties 
|| was, that the Act should be so framed, that it should expire if they did 
|| come forward and obtain a new Act from Parliament. 

|| The Crratrmaw: I think the clause should be in the bill. 
|| Mr. Wensrer said it was not their bill; it was the bill of the company ; 
|| and the board, conceiving that their rights and position were not sufficiently 
| saved, brought up that clause to effect that purpose. 
|| The Cuarrman: The Committee are of opinion that it will be better to 
I teave the bill as it stands; inasmuch as you do not bring the bill in your- 
selves; and we do not wish to insert any clause with regard to your powers. 
You may propose it in the Commons, if you like. We determine that the 
preamble shall stand part of the bill. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 14, 
DEWSBURY AND BATLEY GAS 
|| Mr. Burks, Q.C., and Mr. Ricuarps, appeared for the promoters of the 
|| bill; Mr. Pacer for the local board of Dewsbury, and Mr. Hume W11- 
|| LrAMs for the local board of Batley, 
'| Mr. Burxe said he was happy to state that the case was confined within 
|| such limits that he hoped it would not occupy their lordships time at any 
|| great length, more especially as they had already given so much attention 
|, to the previous gas bill, and, therefore, were acquainted with many of the 
| points which would arise in the present. He thought it was hardly a 
|, matter of surprise that the local authorities should try to get the best they 
|| could for themselves, but, at the same time, he thought they ought to con- 
| sider justice; they were ready enough to instigate the companies to con- 
' struct the works when that involved a large risk, and in the event of their 
| proving successful, they came forward to try and clip their wings, in order 
| to put money into their own pockets. ‘That was the real truth of the case 
with reference to the majority of oppositions in which he (Mr. Burke) had 
had to do. There was no allegation in the petition which put in issue any 
| allegation of the preamble; the corporation were, no doubt, very anxions to 
| see the bill passed, wishing to cripple,as far as they could, the profitable 
| character of the undertaking. Had the company in the outset been unfor- 
| tunate, and lost a great deal of money, they would have let them strain 
every nerve without rendering them any assistance; but, finding that they 
had been successful, and he would say only moderately successful, their 
main object was twofold: they wanted, first, to compel the company to 
divide a sum of money, which would not be a fair remuneration; and, 
secondly, they had in view the depreciation of the value of their works, and 
of the value of their property, in order that they (the corporation) might 
become its purchasers. That fact they did not even deny in their peiition, 
for whereas the first part of the petition was confined to a desire, as he had 
before stated, to limit the profits of the undertaking, and, therefore, to depre- 
ciate its value, they wound up by avowing the fact, and they were desirous 
of having clauses introduced into the bill, by which they might eventually 
become purchasers. Those clauses could not be introduced; but, the fact 
of their desiring that they should be introduced, revealed the object of the 
local board,—an object untenable with the rules of Parliament, because no 
notice whatever had been given of their intention. ‘The title of the bill was 
as follows:—“ To extend the limits of the Dewsbury and Batley Gas Com- 
pany to part of the Township of Thornhill; to authorize the said 
Company toraise more Money to amend their Act; and for other pur- 
poses.” The preamble stated that: “Whereas by ‘the Dewsbury 
and Batley Gas Act, 1851, the Dewsbury and Batley Gas Com- 
pany (in this Act called ‘the Company’) were authorized to con- 
struct and maintain gas-works, and supply gas within the parish of 
Dewsbury and township of Batley, in the parish of Batley; and their then 
existing capital was declared to be ten thousand pounds, and they were 
authorized to raise twenty thousand pounds more by the creation of 
shares, and seven thousand pounds by mortgage of their undertaking, 
and to convert all or any- part of their mortgage debt into capital. And 
whereas, the company had raised and expended upon their undertaking 
the whole of the said sums of twenty thousand pounds, and ten thousand 
pounds, and had converted the mortgage debt, amounting to seven thou- 
sand pouads, into capital; and their present capital is thirty-seven thousand 
| pocend rg divided into seven thousand four hundred shares of five pounds each.” 
In 1851, the company came for a fresh Act of Parliament; and, on that occa- 
sion, the whole of their affairs were thoroughly investigated. The general 
|| Act, called the Gas-Works Clauses Consolidation Act, was passed ih 1847; 
and all its clauses, which were considered fair as regarded the public and 
fair as regarded the company, were inserted in the Act of 1851. Whereas, 
companies, previous to that date, had been making very large dividends; it 
being a novel undertaking, and one in which there might have been great 
losses, but in which there were very great gains, it was ordered by the Act 
of 1&7 that the maximum dividend which companies should make should 
be 10 per cent., which was held to be a fair dividend. There was scarcely 
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a year passed—he (Mr. Burke) happened to be a gas director—in which 
circumstances were not constantly arising, affecting the interest of gas 
companies, and by which they might be at any time deprived of their profits. 
It was not to be supposed that persons would invest their money in that 
kind of undertaking, if they could only derive so moderate a rate of interest 
as 5 or 6 per cent., which they might get upon good securities, guaranteed 
by Government; and, if they could obtain that rate of interest on those 
guaranteed securities, it was vain to suppose that they would embark their 
money in undertakings of a less certain character. As an insecure invest- 
ment, it was quite reasonable that parties embarking their money should 
have a prospect of making, at all events, a much higher interest for their 
property than could be obtained for those guaranteed investments. And, 
again, their lordships must bear in mind that these companies, after the 
had been established, and after they had made a certain rate of dividend, 
found their shares gradually assuming a value — to the dividend 
which they made; and, provided that dividend was secured by an Act of 
Parliament—that was to say, the limit to which they might go—it was 
but fair that they should know that Parliament would not hereafter 
interfere to deprive them of that legitimate dividend which they had 
secured by the previous Act; and so the shares were bought, and invest- 
ments made by the shareholders for their families on the security afforded by 
the prosperous condition of the undertaking, and on the security of the Act of 
Parliament on which it was based. In the present case, the Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed subsequently to the general Act of 1847, which determined 
that 10 per cent. should be the maximum dividend, and therefore, every 
individual who had taken shares since the date, had taken them with a know- 
ledge that the company were by the Act authorized to make a dividend of 
10 per cent. upon their shares, and they had purchased them upon the faith 
of the sanction. In his opinion, nothing could be so unfair, unjust, and 
unreasonable as to what was now sought on the other side, namely, to limit 
the profits; and he felt satisfied that their lordships would not concur in so 
unjust a restriction. The Act of 1851 said that the then existing capital 
should be confined to,and be considered to be £10,000. ‘Thecommittee con- 
sidered the state of the company, and they came to the conclusion that 
they should also be authorized to raise £20,000 by the creation of fresh 
shares, and £7000 by mortgage, which they might capitalize. 

Mr. Pacet said he was quite certain his friend did not wish to misrepre- 
sent the matter, but he could not find any power in the Act to capitalize 
the mortgage of £7000. 

Mr. Burke said that it was in the general Act that by an express reser- 
vation incorporated in the Act, there was a power given of converting the 
mortgage debt into capital. They had availed themselves of that power, 
and had not gone one step beyond the Act. If their lordships found that 
there was no one single allegation that was raised against the company as 
to the performance and fulfilment of the obligations imposed upon them in 
Parliament, if they had only done that witch Parliament had given them 
power to do, he was sure they would consider that they ought not to have 
that power crippled. How it was to be with the future, would be a 
matter for their lordships consideration, but the object of the present oppo- 
sition was to interfere with the past as well as with the future. The com- 
pany had found from time to time that the interest of the public, and the 
necessity for a larger supply of gas required an extension of those works; 
they had therefore, gradually proceeded to lay down those extensions 
until their capital of £37,000 was exhausted, and they felt that the public 
were just as much interested as themselves, that they should ob- 
tain a further sum of money to enable them to carry on their 
works, the better to supply the public want. They found, that where 
in 1851 their make of gas was 11,000,000 cubic feet, in 1860 it was 59,000,000. 
That would at once show them what had been the gradual increase of con- 
sumption of gas in the neighbourhood. There was an adjacent parish, 
called Thornhill, the population of which had very much increased of late 
years, and where there were mills and other works requiring a supply of 
gas, and application had been made to the company to extend their mains 
to that parish to meet the requirements of its inhabitants. There was no 
opposition to that movement, but there was a demand made on behalf of 
the opponents of the bill, which he considered a most unjust one, namely, 
that the company should be compelled to lay down mains wherever they 
might be called upon so to do by the public authorities. In the district of 
Thornhill, to which they proposed to extend their mains, there were fields 
and open spaces, uncovered with houses or manufactories, and where the 
laying down of pipes would be entirely and absolutely unremunerative to 
the company. He was quite ready to admit the fact that, if public authori- 
ties required a lamp, they should, under circumstances, lay it down, 
but not when it would be done ata positive loss to themselves. If the 
police regulations of the town required that a lamp should be put in a par- 
ticular place, it was for the ratepayers to bear the expense. If they desired 
to remunerate the company for so doing, a clause should be inserted to that 
effect; but what yy ag no was, that in that scattered district the company 
should be bound to lay down a main wherever the local authorities pleased, 
whether they bore the expense or not. They had been constantly pressed, 
and were still, by consumers of those districts, to go on extendlikg their 
works in that direction, and he believed that no parties were more anxious 
that that should be done than the present opponents of the bill. In order 
to carry on that extension, they required an immediate outlay of £20,000. 
They could not extend their works to the extent, and in the manner they 
proposed, in order to meet the public want without that sum. Of course, the 
Interests of the company were identical with those of the public; 
it was not, in the slightest degree, likely that they would lay out 6d., 
unless they got a reasonable profit for so doing, and the mere fact of 
getting that profit, in his opinion, would show that they had sup- 
plied the public want, because the public would not take that gas 
unless they needed it; and, therefore, it was as desirable for the 
public as for themselves that they should have the power to raise that addi- 
tional capital. But, looking at the great increase that had taken place of 
late years in the consumption of gas, it would be foolish in them to limit 
that capital to anything like that amount; and, therefore, they were asking 
for power to raise a very much larger sum upon such terms as Parliament 
might think desirable. Next, came the question of price. They now sup- 
plied the two districts of Dewsbury and Batley, and the company went by 
the name of the Dewsbury and Batley Gas Company. They were totally 
distinct parishes, under different and distinct government. The Public 
Health Act had been introduced in both, and there was a Dewsbury board 
of health and a Batley board of health, acting separately and distinctly, both 
confined to a certain limited area. Neither of those boards, if they obtained 
the power they were seeking, that they might ultimately become pur- 
chasers of the works, could, by possibility, extend their mains outside the 
limits to which they were confined under the Act, so that nothing could be 
more inexpedient for the public, on that account alone, than that these 
boards should be the manufacturers and suppliers of gas. There were a 
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thousand other reasons why a public board should not be speculating in 
concerns of that character. He was aware that it had been often stated 
that it gave a certain amount of power and authority to those governing 
bodies, but he had heard evidence given over and over again that in Man- 
chester they obtained the power of buying up the existing gas companies 
and the water-works, and so became the sole suppliers of gas and water. 
What was the result? They were losers by the water, and had to charge 
an inordinate price for the gas to make up the deficiency. Let them take 
the converse case of Liverpool, where there were two companies supplying 
gas. They came before Parliament, and the proposition was made to them 
that, if they would combine and sell gas at 4s. 6d., no other company should 
be allowed to come in, thus giving them the monopoly. What was the con- 
sequence? They did combine, and came under the ordinary parliamentary 
limit. Ever since the combined company renewed its operations, they 
divided 10 ag cent. per annum, were never interfered with, and had gone 
on gradually reducing the price of the gas until, at the present time, they 
supplied cannel coal-gas in Liverpool at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. He 
considered that one of the strongest instances of the advantage of a 
monopoly of gas supply under the Act. The average dividend 
of the Dewsbury and Batley Gas Company since 1851 had been 
74% per cent.; by their bill, they had power to divide 10 per cent., but their 
profits had-not enabled them, on the average, to divide more. He thought 
it would at once show that the public had no reason to complain of the 
- Although they had not been able to divide so large a dividend 
as they were authorized by Parliament, they had gradually reduced the 
price of gas from time to time, and the price at which they were now 
selling it, and on which their dividend depended, was 4s. 2d.; a price which, if 
their prosperity continued, would of necessity be reduced ; for, if the company 
obtained the maximum of 10 per cent., they must, of necessity, reduce their 
charges. The price they at present charged was reduced, in many instances, 
by means of discount which they allowed to large consumers; they sold their 
gas retail at a somewhat higher price than they sold it wholesale, and 
therefore they reduced the price. 


The Cuairman: Do you charge the same price at Dewsbury and Batley ? 


Mr. Burke said, the charge was the same in both parishes, but, by the 
present bill, they asked for a maximum of ds., in order to meet any con- 
tingencies which might arise. In the present case, they were more particu- 
larly liable to those contingencies, arising from the circumstance that 
Dewsbury was a place dependent mainly upon manufactories, which were 
very large and consumed a great proportion of the gas. In the case ofa 
strike, the manufactories would be closed, and there would be no demand 
for the gas, whereas the company was obliged to have storage power to 
meet the mgximum requirement, and that supply, in the event of the mills 
closing fora long or short time, would be rendered comparatively useless. So 
that in a district like that, there was great reason why their minimum price 
should not be made the maximum, and why there should be an amount 
allowed beyond the price they were charging, to meet the possible contin- 
gencies. He did not think it in the slightest degree likely that the com- 
pany would avail themselves of the increase, because it had never been the 
policy of companies to increase their prices after they had been reduced. The 
company had at one time reduced their rate to 4s., and raised it again to 
4s. 6d., finding, at 4s., they could not live; but he did not think it likely in 
most cases that companies would increase their charges after having once 
reduced them. A clause, which caused a great deal of excitement in both 
Houses, was introduced last year into the Metropolitan Gas Act, which 
fixed the maximum at the rate they were absolutely charging, but, 
giving the public the power to appeal against any increase in that charge, 
to the Board of Trade. That clause was inserted after a long inquiry; 
but in every other case in wich he had been personally engaged, Parlia- 
ment had invariably granted a sum beyond the absolute price charged, 
in order to meet possible contingencies. It was on the ground that, 
although they were at present charging 4s. 2d., he asked for 5s. to be the 
maximum. He had stated before, that neither of the boards of works could 
buy the whole power of them; the whole of their works were so constructed 
as to make the one portion dovetail with, and be dependent on, the other. 
They could not buy them at present, but they wanted to impose upon the 
company an obligation to sell when they got the necessary power. Of course, 
that would tend to disturb the company; they would say, “We may be 
a company, or we may not; these people may come in, and we are under 
an obligation to sell them the works.” If they really desired to become pur- 
chasers, let them make an offer, and possibly it might be agreed to, if it was 
a fair one; but, if they wanted a compulsory power, let them come to Par- 
liament fairly, and not, by a side-wind, try to get an indirect power of that 
kind. This bill was simply to enable the company themselves to execute 
certain works, in order more fully to satisfy the public want. He did not 
think it desirable for him to occupy more of their lordships time; he had 
stated distinctly what they had in view: they did not want to interfere 
with their previous capital; not to interfere with their previous works; 
but to have them as declared by the Act of 1851—but they did ask for 
power to raise a sum of £75,000, in addition; that sum to be raised upon 
such terms as their lordships might think fit to determine. There were 
several minor objections which had been raised, which they would readily 
meet, as they did not'in the least desire to carry on the works adverse to 
the public interest. Let them have fair and equitable remuneration, as 
traders, which they were; let them have that which was fair, and nothing 
else; and, with regard to any other requirements which might be necessary 
to the public, they would give it with the greatest willingness. ‘There were 
questions as to the erection of test-meters, and the purity of the gas, in 
which they would meet them; there was no difliculty about it—it was only 
a question as to the form in which the clause should be inserted. The 
former bill provided that the illuminating power of their gas should be 
equal to 11 candles. The opponents of the bill asked that it should be 12; 
to which his clients would concede. It was a concession, for a simple 
reason: he did not deny that they could make 12, having commenced 
with that admission; but he did contend that, if 12 was the stan- 
dard which the public ought to have, the requirement that they should 
have 11 practically secured it; for no company would dare work so 
close to the minimum as to incur the risk of the penalty. There 
were various circumstances that interfered with the illuminating power 
of the gas—the coal might sometimes be wet: that circumstance alone 
would materially decrease it; and he could defy any engineer to state, 
when he put his coal into the retort, what would be the illuminating power 
of the gas derived from it. Companies, therefore, in order to avoid the 
penalty, always tried to work above the required standard; and, if they put 
11 sperm candles as the standard, there was no doubt that the public would 
get 12. They hoped that, making that concession, they should not have 
their price interfered with, as, in their opinion, it was not an excessive one, 
which statement was sustained by the fact that they had never been able 
to make more dividend than than was allowed by the Act. 











| I do not know whether it is suggested that we should be compelled 
' to lay down pipes in the fields. Ido not know whether anyone appeared 


The CuarrMAn: Do you use cannel coal-gas or the common gas? 

Mr. Burke said they used common coal, mixing a portion of cannel in 
order to keep up the standard; the coal would not produce the gas without. ' 
They only proposed to supply one description of gas. 

Mr. Williamson Metcalf, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 


I am the manager of the Dewsbury and Batley Gas Company. Iam the; 
general manager, and have been so more than twenty years. Their last | 
Act was obtained in 1851, and by that Act they were authorized to raise} 
£37,000. Originally, their capital was £10,000, and they were enabled by ; 
the Act of 1851 to raise additional £20,000, and to borrow £7000 upon mort- | 
gage, making a total of £57,000 in £5 shares. All that capital has been! 
raised and expended upon the plant and works.of the company, which | 
has no borrowed money at all at present. The works of the company, as: 
they at present stand, have become too small for the trade of the place,! 
and require to be enlarged. We have purchased land to enlarge the} 
works, and have entered into contracts for extending the works for a) 
considerable amount. I think we require about £20,000. Those works! 
are actually in progress. We have been obliged actually to begin 
them. We seek by the present bill to light Thornhill, adjoining Dewsbury 
township: Thornhill is a township itself. The inhabitants of Thornhill 
have frequently shown a desire to have lights; we are now actually sup- 
plying some parts of Thornhill, and that supply is by the sufferance of the 
surveyors, who, yielding to the wishes of the inhabitants, permitted us to open 
the roads. We seek by the present bill to get parliamentary powers to 
light Thornhill. Dewsbury and Batley have each an independent board 
of health. I understand the Dewsbury board of health wish to purchase 
that part lying in Dewsbury, and Batley that part which lics in Batley. 
To divide it so, would very much depreciate the prey. Dewsbury 
yarish includes Soothill, which is divided into Soothill Upper and Soothill 
Nether. I should think the Dewsbury board would have no jurisdiction 
over Soothill; I believe it is confined to Dewsbury: we light Soothill at 
present, and the Dewsbury local board of health have no power whatever 
to deal with that portion that lies at Soothill. If they were separated, we 
should be cut off entirely from Soothill, and I believe that Batley has || 
nothing to do with Soothill. It would be very destructive to our works if | 
this proposition were to stand for a moment, that the Dewsbury peop!e | | 
should light Dewsbury, and the Batley people should light Batley. ‘The || 
present price at which we actually sell gas is 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet subject to || 
discount, which is an allowance made to very large consumers. By our || 
bill we seek for 5s. maximum, which will leave a margin of 10d. above the | | 
present price, which I think is not unreasonable under all circumstances, 
considering the cost of producing the gas, the wages to be paid, &c. I 
believe that last year Mirfield obtained a gas bill. It is an adjoining 
township. The = there, I believe, was 5s. per 1000 feet. have |! 
found the rate of wages in our part of the country _to have considerably | | 
increased of late. We supply many mills in Dewsbury; one-third || 
of our gas is supplied to the mills at Dewsbury, and two-thirds to Batley. | | 
The supply to the mills is liable to be affected by trade. I find from my}! 
practice that mills have been shut up for six months together, as far || 
as night-work goes, notwithstanding the amount of money we have ex- 
pended in the plant and works for providing an adequate supply. The 
mills require none at all in summer time, and our mains are consequently 
unproductive at that time. In five months in the winter of 1859, we sup- 
plied 40 million cubic feet of gas, and in the other seven months. we sup- 
lied 19 million cubic feet. The population is very much on the increase in 

ewsbury, Batley, and Thornhill, including Soothill. In 1851, we sent 
out 11,500,000 feet of gas; in 1860, 44,400,000. That was what we actually | 
sold. We sent out 59 million feet. There is always a certain larger | 
amount sent out than is actually paid for by the customers, owing to the 
leakage which takes place. There is a great deal of leakage with us. Our | 
average dividend since 1851 was 7} per cent. Our highest has been 10 per 
cent., and our lowest, 6 per cent. 

By the Earl of CamrErpown: We divided 10 per cent for two years. | 
One was the year 1856, and the other, 1859. In 1857, the dividend was 7 | 
per cent, and in 1858, we divided 8 per cent. 

By the Cuarrman: We came down to our present price of 4s 2d. per} 
1000 feet in the year 1857. It was 5s. up to 1857, and we then came down | 
to 4s. 2d. in that year. I believe our dividend was 7 per cent. In 1858, | 
it was 8 per cent., and in 1859, 10 per cent. That shows the demand was | 
increasing very fast, and that demand is still very much on the increase. | 
The houses we supplied are very much scattered outside of the town, and 
we require very great lengths of mains to supply them. We have many || 
miles of that which we propose to light. If the board were to have an/|| 
indiscriminate power to insist upon the lighting of any part they might | | 
wish, 1 think it would ruin the company. They might ask us to carry a| | 
main of a very long distance to light one or two lamps. It would be thirty 
miles to go over the two townships. 

By the Earl of Camrerpown: I should think the two towns, Dewsbury 
and Batley, will have 30,000 inhabitants. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: The distance of our works to the extreme extent we 
propose to light, I think is 2 or 3 miles; I should say it is 3 miles. We are || 
somewhere about the centre of it. I think there are 30 miles of road || 
where our mains are not laid. The works are somewhere in the centre of 
the district, and conveniently situated for the purpose of lighting. If the 
local board had power to compel us to go to the extreme end of the 3 miles, 
there might be only a yery few lamps. I think it would very much depre- 
ciate our property. I believe it would not yield any profit at all. In 
Dewsbury and Batley, there are 30 or 40 miles of ground not lighted, and a 
great deal more in Thornhill, and many of these roads lie entirely out of 
the district. I should think we have upwards of 30 miles of works at pre 
sent. We have 350 public lights. Some will be 50 yards apart, and some 
500 yards apart. These are lighted by the boards in Dewsbury and Batley. 

I should think that if they made us put them 500 yards apart, it would 
not be productive of profit tothe company. The board pay 36s. per lamp 
per annum, and we light each lamp 2570 hours in the year. The contract 
is for 4 fect per hour, but we givethem more. That price is very much 
below what we charge the private consumer. I should think it is not more 
than 2s. 9d. per 1000, ifas much. We charge the private consumer 4s. 2d. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pacer: We contract to give the public lamps 
4feet per hour. We do not burn that by meter. We give more than we 
contract for: we give above5. We do not burn that by meter, but ascer-| | 
tain it by testing the burners—by taking off the burners of any of the 
lamps, and testing them at the same pressure. We test them at home.|/| 
There are 50 miles not lighted at present in Dewsbury and Batley. It 
is an agricultural district, covered over with small cottages and farms. 
There are streets through it, turnpike roads, and private roads; in fact, the 
district we intend to supply extends over agricultural roads and land. 
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much more widely scattered than Dewsbury. I do not know the population. 
I do not know the proportion which the population bears as to the area 
of the two towns. I cannot give you the expense with respect to the popu- 
lation, and consumption and supply of gas in Mirfield, as compared with the 
expense in Dewsbury. We were supplying gas at 5s. up to 1857, and then 


and since then we have paid, in 1858, 8 per cent., and in 1859, 10 per cent. 
We have not declared our dividend for 1860. 
charges has been followed by an increase in our profits. We have calculated 
that last 10 per cent. upon all the paid-up capital; I think it was £32,000. 
By Mr. Pacer: By referring to the books, I can tell with certainty what 
|I calculated that upon. The amount is £32,247; in the former year, it was 
| £31.000. We paid on the mortgage, interest, I think, at 4} per cent. 
| profit is estimated at £3000, on a capital of £26,000. The £3000 is the net 
profit of the capital in that account. In 1860, we supplied 44,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. That was for consumption; and 59,000,000 was the 
| manufactured quantity. That gave 15,000,000 for leakage. I believe 
that is not an ordinary amount of leakage in well-managed gas-works. 
I believe it is more than the ordinary quantity. The works are not prac- 
|tically under my management. ‘They are under the management of Mr. 
|Clegg. I believe Mr. Clegg is not here. He is not in London that I know 
of. As far as I know, the man who manages the works is at Dewsbury. 
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to — the Mirfield bill. I know the district of Mirfield. Mirfield is | 


we were paying a7 per cent. dividend. From 1857, we lowered it to 4s. 2d., | 


The diminution of our | 
| to be regarded as 10 per cent. capital. 
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the private Act, having just provided that there should be a capital of | 
£10,000, then having provided expressly that there should be a power to} 
raise an additional capital of £20,000, went on to say that, with regard to 
the power of mortgaging, “you shall raise £7000 more by mortgage if you 
think fit,” and was then silent as to any power of converting that mortgage | 
debt into capital. 
The CnarrMan asked if it would not be better to reserve the question | 
referred to until they came to it on the clause? They (the committee) per- 
fectly understood what his point was, it being as to whether the £7000 was 


Witness: I have treated the capital in my evidence as being £37,000. | 


| The factories at Dewsbury are cloth factories. They are all woollen fac- 
| tories; there is no cotton. 


The | 


| That man has been employed in the works fifteen months. I had the con- | 


|trol of the works before that. Mr. Clegg is an engineer. I am not an 
‘engineer; I had the sole control of the works for twenty years. The 
leakage has,I think, rather increased since Mr. Clegg has had the control of 
the works, The leakage, I believe, takes place in the great length of the 
mains. In well-managed gas-works, the amount of per centage of leakage 


million. With regard to the stoppage in the consumption of the gas during 
the trade-strikes, 1 do not think it is peculiar to Dewsbury. It is too much 
the case with us. The same occurs in other towns. If there is a suspen- 
sion of the mills for a short time, we have to keep up the whole of the 
|| storeage, as they may start again the next day. We do not keep more than 
one night’s gas consumption in our present works. I have known the 
people strike and go out of the yard immediately, in which case they leave 
us with only one night's storeage ia hand. I really cannot recollect when 
the last strike was. The discount allowed varies from 5 to 10 per cent. 
according to the quantity consumed, and that discount is upon a third of 
the consumption in Dewsbury. Our present works are situated close on 
the edge of Batley township. The present works are just within the 
township of Dewsbury. We are constructing some new works which are 
in Soothill, close upon Batley. We are not at present going to abandon 
the old works; but are constructing new one in Soothill townships. 


art which is thickly built upon. They are close to Batley Station. 

hose are the new works, and they are conveniently situated for supplying 
Batley with gas, and the other works are conveniently situated for supply- 
ing Dewsbury. 

Mr. PaGet said there was a misconception on the part of the promoters 
of the bill, as to the compulsory power which they ought to obtain. Dews- 
bury was a populous place, and contained many small cottages, where it 
was desirable that there should be lights placed, but which, in some in- 
stances, perhaps, the company might be reluctant to furnish with a supply 
of gas. They did not seek to compel the company to lay down mains over 
an agricultural district, but only as far as the limit of the local board 
extended. 

The CuarrMAn: Does the limit of the local board of Dewsbury differ 
from the townships? . 

Mr. Pacer: No; it is the same. It extends all over the townships. 


are giving 13s. 6d. It is the same as some people call cannel coal. We 
procure that from the parish of Batley; our supply is two or three miles 
off. The 13s. 6d. includes the price of cannel delivered at our works. The 
price of the ordinary black coal at our works is 8s. 6d. and 7s.; and I think 
we are buying some at 5s. 9d., delivered at our works. 

By the Earl of Camperpown: The price of cannel coal is 13s. 6d., which 
is dearer than it was. In 1851, we gave 8s. 4d. for the same kind of coal. 

By Mr. Pacer: That was in 1851. It has varied at different times. It 
was 8s. 4d. in 1852 and 1853. It was 8s. 7d. in 1854, 11s.2d. in 1855, 
9s. 6d. in 1856, 8s. 2d. in 1857, 8s. 2d. in 1858, 9s. 11d. in 1859. 
was 13s. 6d. It has never been so high before. I should say it has been 
13s. 6d. since the beginning of winter. In the summer of last year, it was 
11s.; I think it rose in September or October. 
I cannot tell the exact time. ‘The cannel coal, which was 9s. 2d., was an 
inferior kind of cannel. It came from Lord Cardigan’s coal-pits, West 
Ardsley, which is six or seven miles off. In making the gas, we use a pro- 
portion of one-third of cannel to two-thirds of the ordinary coal. 


the paid-up capital, but there was no power to capitalize that, nor one six- 
pence of it. The recital in the present bill said-that there was that power 
—a power to “convert all or any part of their mortgage into capital.” Mr. 


which was incorporated in the present bill and in the former bill of 1851. 
He (Mr. Paget), being rather surprised that it had been intimated that he 
had not taken that care in the reading of the case which it was his duty to 
do, had sent for the Act, and, having referred to it, he found that it entirely 
supported his view. He was sure, after he had directed their lordships at- 
tention to it, that they would not consider his friend's construction as cor- 
rect. The General Companies Clauses Act, passed two years before tho 
Dewsbury Act, and incorporated in it, was the one referred to; and he could 
find no other section applicable to the case than the one he was about to 
read—* With respect to the conversion of borrowed money into capital, it 
shall be enacted as follows:—It shall be lawful for the company, if they 
think fit, unless it be otherwise provided in a special Act, to raise the addi- 
tional sum so authorized to be borrowed, or any part thereof, by creating 
new shares of the company, instead of borrowing the same; or, having 
borrowed the same, to continue at interest only a part of such additional 
sum, and raise part thereof by creating new shares; but no such amalga- 
mation of the capital as aforesaid shall take place without the previous 
authority of a general meeting of the company.” Now, all those provisions 
were subject to the provision of the private Acts following upon the Act of 
the company; so that, whenever any private Act was in any degree incon- 
sistent with the public Act, the private Act would overrule the general Act 
so far only as it was consistent with the provisions of the special Act. The 
provisions of the special Act, it appeared to him, were inconsistent with the 
power which had been given of capitalizing that sum so borrowed, because 





They are close upon the border of Batley, and:very nearly adjoining the | 


: : | and clear construction of the Act; and, therefore, what he would suggest 
Mr. Pacer said there was a power given to borrow £7000, in addition to | 
| 11, and, that the capital of the company should be declared to be £30,000, 


7 ) | be assumed as the basis. 
Burke had said the company were entitled to do it by the general Act, | 
| pended the capital of £37,000. He would grant that. 





in well-laid mains would perhaps be 15 or 20. Any leakage there, is so | 
much dead loss to the company. The consumption of gas in 1859 was 36 | 


| 





Witness : As to the price, at the present time, of stone coal, I believe we | 


| Acts of Parliament,—the Dewsbury Act, which was passed two years after 


In 1860, it | 


I have not the dates, so that | 


By Mr. Ricnarps: The £7000 has been taken upin shares upon the faith | 
of the 10 per cent. dividend. The stone coal is not anything like the Wigan 
cannel coal. It will not make more than 9000 cubic feet per ton. As to 
the price, it was originally 8s. 2d., and is now 13s. 6d. The tendency of 
late years has been for it to raise in price, more particularly in cannel coal. | 
I attribute that to the great scarcity of it in our neighbourhood. The field 
is limited, and the price is not likely to lower. It is now 13s. 6d. Under | 
the term leakage, I include the gas that is unaccounted for. Leakage is the | 
difference between the gas first measured in our meter and the gas we are | 
paid for by the customer. Under the term leakage, the extra foot per hour 
we gave to the public would be included. There is no difficulty at all in| 
testing the gas by the burner. We take it down,and measure the quantity | 
which, goes through in an hour ata given pressure. Mr. Clegg has been 
with us fifteen months. He is about to leave us. He is not exactly under 
my power. He is with the directors. He is the engineer, and I am the 
manager. He has also to see that the Jamps are properly supplied at night. | 
The town pays for lighting the public lamps. It is 36s. a light, which is | 
paid by the local board. 

Mr. Michael Sheard, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 


I am employed as an architect and engineer by the Dewsbury and wee = | | 
Company, in the erection of the proposed new works, situated in Soothill | 
upper. Dewsbury and Batley have no jurisdiction in Soothill. I consider | 
that the works now erecting are absolutely necessary for the supply of that 
place, and I consider that the expense incurred by their erection will be 
about £20,000. They are, in fact, actually now in progress. The price of | 
labour has lately been considerably on the increase. It has been so on the | 
increase for two years past. I have measured the length of miles where 
there are no mains laid. There are 22} miles in Batley alone. I have not 
measured Dewsbury. The 224 miles consist of private streets, turnpike 
roads, highways,and footpaths. They include all those parts which are not 
lighted, or places where there are none, or very few buildings, and principally 
cottages—many of them being of a very low description. There are 650 
houses in the whole distance, and many of them are cottages. I know the 
character of the road in Dewsbury; I know the coal-field of the stone 
coal. I think it is likely shortly to be worked out. 
By Mr. Pacer: I mean by the word “shortly,” that I do not think it 
will last fifty years. I am not a coal-viewer, nor am I anywhere engaged 
in the coal trade. I have never been down the coal-pit. Nearly all the 
stone coal in our district belongs to Lord Wilton; and I am his agent there, 
and I have seen the plan. I am his agent, but not his coal-agent. I am 
his agent for general matters. I am not his lordship’s mining-agent. 1 am 
his land-agent—his farming Jand-agent. 
By Mr. Ricwarps: If the coal-field is worked ont, I do not know where 
we shall be driven to. 
Mr. Ricnarps said he did not think it necessary to trouble their lord- 
ships any further about the preamble. 
The Earl of Campervown (to Mr. Paget): You do not object to the bill 
as a whole? 
Mr. Pacrt: No; the usual practice is, that the preamble shall be post- 
poned. I have no objection with regard to the principle of the bill. 
Clauses 1 to 10 were read, and agreed to. On clause 11, 
Mr. Pacer said, that upon this clause, the point to which he had already 
referred, arose. It appeared to him that, from the consideration of the 


the Consolidation Act, and which incorporated the Consolidation Act—that 
they, beyond doubt, provided with regard to the capitalization of debt; that 
the £20,000 should be raised by shares, and £7000 by loan. The Legisla- 
ture intended that 10 per cent. should be provided upon the £30,000, and 
no more than 10 per cent.; it intended that a profit of 10 per cent. upon 
the £30,000 should be given to the proprietora of the company; and, it in- 
tended, if they required any further money for the extension of their works, 
they should have the power to borrow on mortgage up to £7000, the 
mortgagee to receive from 4} to 5 per cent., or whatever the current rate 
of interest might be, and that the consumers of gas should derive benefit, 
or, rather, that they should not be mulcted by having to pay a 10 per cent 
dividend upon that sum. That certainly appeared to him to be the plain 


to their lordships was, that the word “ seven” should be struck out of clause 


and, that when they came to discuss the rate of profit, fhat capital should 
The effect of that would be, that he should be 
met by his learned friend, who would say, and truly, that they had ex- 
They had their 
£30,000 as share capital, and had borrowed £7,000 on mortgage, which his 
friend had assumed, without any legal authority for so doing, to constitute 
a further share capital, and having capitalized that £7000 asked to divide 
10 per cent. on it illegally. In saying illegally, he meant that the Act gave 
them no power of doing so. Now, when they came to the discussion of the 
clause which a dividend was provided on, it would be open for him to 
lay before their lordships his intention, and it would be for them to take 
into consideration what amount the 10 per cent. dividend should be divided 
upon. If they took it on the £30,000, then their lordships, it would be 
precisely an analogy to the decision in the case of the Macclesfield bill. In 
that case, their lordships struck out, he was told, £18,000 upon which in- 
terest had been illegally divided. The fact was, that their lordships permit 
the company to divide 7 per cent. on the amount actually laid out, or 10 
per cent. on the amount they had a right to lay out; but, it really came to 
the same thing. If they limited the capital of this company to £30,000, 
and took into consideration the amount of the dividend they should be 








entitled to divide upon that, their lordships should take the decision with 
regard to the Macclesfield Act into consideration in the present case. That 
would make the Acts consistent, and would prevent any discrepancy. 

Mr. Ricnarps apprehended that the clause, as it now stood, properly 
describes the state of the company. There was no doubt that they had 
honestly and truly expended the £37,000. That was not disputed; but his 
learned friend said they had capitalized £7000 out of that £37,000. Now, 
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he said they had a right to do so. His friend said they had acted illegally» 
and that they had done some injustice to the consumer by the capitalizing 
of it. Now, they would sce that they had power, under an Act which they 
had obtained, in 1851, to borrow £7000 upon mortgage. That Act was 

subsequently to the Company's Clauses and Consolidation Act. 
he Dewsbury Act of 1851 said, in its 2nd section, that the Company’s 
Clauses Act of 1845, and the Lands Clauses Act of 1845, should be incorpo- 
rated. Unless they found in the private Act clear and distinct words, 
showing the general powers of converting money into capital, under the 
56th section of the general Act, he apprehended there could be no allegation 
that they had gone beyond the powers of their private Act. 

The Cnarrman asked if the shares had been properly created ? 

Mr. Ricuarps said they had, the sanction of a general meeting having 
been obtained. The borrowed sum so raised was taken as shares by the 
public, upon the faith that it was a 10 per cent. capital, paying interest like 
the rest. Ofcourse, he could not urge upon their lordships with any hope 
of success that the fact of their having done that would make it a legal 
Act, if they had exceeded their powers. 

The CHArrMAN: You need not proceed further. The committee think 
you have the power. 

On clause 36, 

Mr. Pacer said that it was certainly desirable that there should be uni- 
formity, as far as possible, in legislation of all kinds; and, as 12 sperm 
candles was sufficient power for Macclesfield, it was also sufficient for 
Dewsbury. But he thought it was desirable that in Dewsbury, where can- 
nel coal was cheaper than at Macclesfield—the present price being 19s. 6d., 
which was a higher price than it had been for the last ten years, until the 
present winter—the inhabitants were entitled to have cannel-gas, at any 
rate, upon as good a footing as the inhabitants of Macclesfield, where the 
coal cost 20s. 6d. 

After some conversation, the clause was postponed. 


Mr. Pacer said there was a little alteration to be made in clause 37, 
to which he would call their lordships attention. The first in substance 
was this—that it was provided “ that a competent person should be appointed 
not being a member, officer, or servant of any local board of health within 
the limits of this Act, and not being a consumer of the gas purchased of 
the company.” Those words were not in the Local Gas Acts of Wake- 
field and Mirfield, and the inconvenience would be that it was exceedingly 
improbable that in -a place where gas was to be supplied upon moderate 
terms, there should be any person resident who would not be in some way 
or other a consumer of gas, if not in his house, in his mill, or in his 
stables, or if it was provided that the person who should come to inspect 
the gas should not be a consumer of the gas, one of two things would 
follow—either some person must be appointed as a kind of permanent 
officer who would have to submit to the inconvenience arising from being 
deprived of the gas, or else they must go out of the township, and find 
somebody from a distance, which would entail a great deal of expense and 
inconvenience. Therefore, he would submit to their lordships that the 
words “and not being a consumer of the gas purchased of the company ” 
should be struck out. Of course, the object of introducing those words 
was to obtain a person who would be an impartial inspector. He had no 
judicial power given to him by the clause; but it was supposed that the cir- 
cumstance of his being himself a consumer of gas would bias his mind. 
He (Mr. Paget) thought that a person who was going to look into the 
grievances should be one who was likely to suffer from those grievances; 
and, therefore, he would submit that the words should be struck out from 
the present bill. The next question was with regard to the tribunal who 
were to decide upon it. He proposed, in order to secure impartiality, that 
the justices should not be directors, shareholders, or offictrs of the com- 

any. That would be in analogy to the principle adopted in all courts of 
aw. It would be within their lordships récollection that it was decided in 
the House of Lords, that one of the late Lord Chancellors—Lord Cottenham 
—could not decide upon the gas of the Grand Junction Company, because 
he happened to be the holder of ten shares. Therefore, upon that highest 
of all authorities, he, Mr. Paget, thought he was entitled to ask their lordships 
that the justices before whom any case might be brought should not be 
directors, or shareholders of the company. : 

Mr. RicwArps said he had not one word to say against that last proposi- 
tion. With regard to the first proposition, what the company desired was, 
that a fair and impartial person should be appointed to judge of the ques- 
tion. If those words were struck out—‘not being a consumer of gas 





thought he had a complaint to make against the quality of the gas supplied 
to him, might be the very person appointed to go and judge of the quality 
ofthe gas. What the company desired was, that it should be done fairly 
and impartially ; and if,on the one hand, the shareholders were not the 
proper judges, on the other hand, the consumers were not fair and proper 
judges. The person coming to test the gas would have to give evidence on 
the subject, and, therefore, they wished him to be perfectly unbiassed. His 
learned friend admitted the principle with regard to the justices; and, if so, 
why not with regard to the person appointed to report to those justices on 
the quality of the gas? There would be no difficulty in getting an impar- 
tial person; every one would not consume the gas; and, under the circum- 
stances, if the prinéiple was allowed in the one case, he would ask that it 
should be so in the other. 

The Cuatrman; Take St. George's, Hanover Square. The person ap- 
pointed there is one of the resident medical officers; and, of course, he is a 
consumer of gas, 


animus existing than in the larger. 

The Cuainman: He has no judicial power; he is merely making the ex- 
periment, and there is a certain inconvenience in having to send for a per- 
son from a distance. I think we may strike out the words—“ and not 
being a consumer.” 

Mr. Pacer said there was one other matter with reference to that clause. 
The introduction of the words he had proposed would make it certain that 
ex-directors must not sit upon the bench. Nothing was more common in 
cases before county justices than, where a justice was concerned in a par- 
ticular case, that he should retire from the bench. There was a Jittle altera- 
tion required in the earlier part of the section, which would be met by 
striking out some of the words. At present, it confined the board of health 
at Dewsbury to the power of inspecting the Dewsbury works, and the 
board of health at Batley to the power to inspect the works at Batley. Part 


should have the powcr of inspecting either of the works. There could be 
no practical inconvenience from it. If the Dewsbury consumer was 
aggrieved, he should apply to his own board of health to make the inspec- 
tion, and the Batley consumer the same, 





purchased of the company ”"—the very man who, rightly or wrongly, | 


Mr. Ricuarps: Sometimes, in these rural districts, there is a little more | 
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of Dewsbury would be supplied by the Soothill works, and part of Batley | 
from the Dewsbury works; therefore, it was desirable that each party | 
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Mr. Ricnarps: I have no objection whatever to the several local boards 
— the opportunity of testing the gas supplied to their particular 
aces. 
' The clause was postponed. 

On clause 38, referring to costs incurred on complaint, ’ 

Mr. Pacer proposed to substitute the clause in the Metropolis Gas Act, 
1860. He had a distinct recollection that, when the Act was going through | 
Parliament last year, that clause was the subject of great discussion before | 
the committee. 

Mr. RicHarps acquiesced in the alteration. He said clause 39 had| 
reference to the price of gas, which, of course, was the material point in the | 
bill. The question was, what was the maximum price? What was the 
price beyond which, under all circemstances, they would not have power 
to go? Now, he would show that the present price was 4s. 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet. He apprehended that their lordships would be satisfied that 
the amount of profit which had been made under perfect and good man- 
agement had never been excessive, averaging 7} per cent. 

The CHatrman: What do you call a good profit? 

Mr. Ricuarps said he called “ good profit” 10 per cent.,as the Act of Par- 
liament did. Now, at present, they sold the gas at 4s. 2d., and the margin 
they asked for was 10d.—viz., to fix the maximum of 5s.—which would 
allow for the variation of wages, increased price of freight and wages, iron, 
&c., coal, lime, and the various ingredients used in the manufactured gas. 
They do not contemplate raising it to 5s. Their.endeavour would be as 
traders to sell their commodity at the lowest possible rate; but, when their 
lordships were fixing a positive maximum—a sum beyond which, under no 
circumstances of war, they could possibly advance—he thought a reasonable 
margin beyond the price charged should be allowed, especially as at their pre- 
sent price they were not making the profit which Parliament recognized. 
He would call evidence before their lordships, and when they had heard 
the evidence of those gentlernen, who were experienced in such matters, 
and had heard evidence as to the present price at which they were selling 
their gas, he would ask their lordships to say that the margin for which 
they were asking was not unreasonable. When their lordships fixed the 
maximum price at Macclesfield at 4s., the gas was being supplied at 3s. 9d., 
thus leaving a margin of 8d. He did not know what the particular circum- 
stances were, but he could easily conceive that the greater population of 
Macclesfield. or what not, made the works there very profitable. Unless 
his learned friend could say that they had, in some way or other, wantonly 
expended their money, he did not think that 4s. 2d. was an unreasonable 
price—which price they were at present charging. And then came the 
question as to whether the extra 10d. was an unreasonable margin to be 
allowed on the various contingencies that might arise ? } 

Mr. Statter, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 


I am a gas engineer at Wakefield, and have for 25 years had experience 
in matters connected with gas. I know the situation of the works at Dews- 
bury and Batley, and the neighbourhood of those parishes. Iam aware 
that the present price of gas is 4s. 2d. per 1000, and that they ask, in their 
present bill, for a margin of 10d., to fix a maximum at 5s, I consider that 
a very fuir request on their part. I think, looking to the various contin- | 
gencies which may arise, that that is a reasonable margin to meet those | 
possible contingencies. I am aware that the illuminating power fixed on 
the present occasion is 12 sperm candles. I conceive that that light can | 
be produced from black coal alone. I do not think that we could get 9000 
cubic feet of 12-candle gas from black coal alone; I should think it would 
average about 7000. Black coal alone is not a very productive gas coal. || 
If they have to supply 12-candle gas, they will have to have a larger per 
centage of cannel than they have hitherto had. ‘They must manufacture | 
gas of something like 13} or 14. As they are liable to a penalty for going 
below 12, practically they would be obliged to keep about 2 candles above | | 
the margin, and, to do so, must add more cannel. I am speaking of what || 
they call stone coal—the coal of the district—which is a very inferior cannel; 
in fact, out of that coal, we could not get 20-candle gas, using it alone. I 
should consider its illuminating power is from 16 to 17 candles, getting 
9000 cubic feet of gas to the ton. Wigan cannel will produce 10,000 feet of 
22-candle gas. 











The more cannel we are compelled to put, the greater will 
be the prime cost of the gas. 

The CHarrMAN: Is the stone coal of that district a good coal? | 

Witness: It is a better coal than the ordinary black coal, but not so good | | 
as the Wigan. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pacer: I came from Wakefield; 4s. is the || 
maximum in the Act at Wakefield. Iam not quite sure that 4s. is the 
maximum at Halifax. Ido not doubt the fact. Ihave seen the gas at 
Leeds; they use the same stone cannel coal, I do not know in what propor- 
tion. They use other cannel as well; they use it with black coal. They 
get the other cannel from the neighbourhood of Wakefield. 

%e-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: The price at Wakefield is 4s. They 
came to Parliament not very long ago. When that maximum was fixed, 
the bill was opposed by the public authorities, and a very severe contest 
took place. I believe they were eight days in committee, and that 4s. | 
maxiinum was fixed as a compromise. A new company was started by the | 
local authorities, and the old company consented to take 4s. if the new 
company would go home again about their business. The price of gas 
depends, amongst other things, upon the price you get for the residuum | 
products; that is a very important element. 1 believe there is scarcely any 
sale of coke at Dewsbury. I believe they have actually given it away at 
times to get rid of it. There is a very good sale of coke at Wakefield. I 
believe the Wakefield and the Dewsbury Companies are about equal in 
point of manufacture and size. The sum which is raised at Dewsbury from 
coke is about £200, or a little under, while the sum raised at Wakefield is 
very nearly £2000. That £2000 at Wakefield goes in reduction of the 
prime cost of the coal, while at Dewsbury they have only £200 for the 
same object. At Wakefield, the coke is so valuable that they actually use 
coal for carbonizing the retorts instead of coke. The coke is used at the 
malt kilns; at Wakefield, there are thirty-five; at Dewsbury, there is only 








one. 

By Mr. Pacer: Dewsbury is 6 miles from Wakefield. There is com- | 
munication between the towns both by canal, railroad, and river; there is | 
every possible means of communication. 

Mr. Pacer: Do you know that the reason that the Dewsbury coke is not 
so popular as the Wakefield, is because the gentleman having the manage- | | 
ment, does not thoroughly extract the sulphur? 

Witness: No; I can give you « better reason. The cost of carting the | 
coke from the works to the river, which is a distance of 2 miles; the canal || 
is the same distance. is as much as the difference between the price of the || 
coke at the oue place and the other. The expenditure for coal at Wake- | 
field is less than at Dewsbury. I do not remember how many tons of 
coal they use at Wakefield to produce the £2000 value of coke ; I know 
the coal costs less than the coke realizes. They pay 5s. 5d. a ton for the 
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coal, and get 7s. 6d. for the coke. I suppose a ton of coal would produce 
about two-thirds of a ton of coke. We heat our retorts with coal; we have 
such a good market for our coke that we sell it to buy coal to heat our 
retorts. 





Mr. Robert Munro Christie, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I am a gas engineer residing in London, and have had considerable 
experience in matters connected with gas-works. I have examined the 
accounts of the Dewsbury and Batley gas company. I am aware that the 
price they now charge is 4s. 2d. per 1000. I conceive that the margin of 
|| 10d. which they ask as their maximum of 5s., is not an unreasonable mar- 
gin to allow for contingencies, to which gas companies are liable under 
|| their circumstances. The fact of their supplying a great many mills 
| renders the circumstances peculiar; in the case of the mills being closed, 

| the profits of the company would be very much decreased, and the expenri- 
|| sive plant would be producing no profit. 
} Mr. Jeremiah Marriott, exaniined by Mr. Ricnarps. 

I aman architect and surveyor residing at Dewsbury. and have had con- 
| siderable experience in my business for ‘some years in that neighbourhood. 
| The price of labour‘at Dewsbury has been rising for the last few years very 

considerably. In the last ten years, it has risen 10 per cent., and at pre- 
sent it is still rising without exhibiting any tendency to fall. The rise in 
| vere will necessarily affect the price of gas as of any other manufactured 
article. 

| Mr. Ricwarps said he had another witness he could call before their 
lordships, with regard to the rise in wages, but did not think it necessary to 
| call him, as his friend, Mr. Paget, did not cross-examine. 

|| Mr. Pacer said, he would call one witness, and then make one or two 
| remarks, 








E. C. Cawley, Esq., examined by Mr. Pacer. 

I am of the same opinion that { was when I was examined in the Maccles- 
field case. I have heard the evidence given as to the cost of production of 
gas at Dewsbury ;it is less than at Macclesfield by the difference in the price 
| of coal. The amount received from the residuum products is very nearly 
equal in both places. From the statements I have heard, I should say the 
| cost of production of the gas would be something like 1s. 9d. per 1000 feet, 

as delivered from the works; and, to that must be added the leakage, which 
|| is said to be excessive there; how far the excess of leakage should enter into 
| | consideration, is a matter, perhaps, for the committee; I should say, it should 
|/not. It results from some defect in the mains; if they are badly laid in the 

| first instance, it is exceedingly difficult afterwards to correct it, the gas 
| gets into the drains; but, when it is near the surface, it may be detected by 
the smell. The leakage of 30 per cent is a far higher leakage than there 
| ought to be in any well-managed works. I do not think it exceeds 15 per 
||cent. at Salford. The leakage of 30 per cent. may partly arise from what 
|| has been stated with regard to the public lights not being supplied by meter. 
The quantity consumed by them, if the gas is good, ought not to be any- 
|| thing like the quantity which is stated. I have had ours tested at Salford 
|| by various experiments, and the pubiic lights here are in precisely the same 
condition as ours; all I can say is that, if the works are paid for 4 feet of gas, 
and assume that they supply 5, it is very unwise of them to do it; of course 
it would tend to reduce the profit. According to the various statements, 
as far as I can make it out, if they charged 3s. 5d. as their average price in 
the year 1859, it would have paid them 10 per cent. on.the capital of 
£37,000, notwithstanding the leakage. The gas can certainly be produced 
cheaper at Dewsbury than at Macclesfield. I think if their lordships de- 
|| cide that 4s. shall be the maximum price at Dewsbury, it will be more in 
favour of that company than it was of the Macclesfield company. The com- 
|| parative distance between the lamps, as regards Dewsbury and Macclesfield, 
as far as the town is concerned, would be no difference. Of course, that 
||is said about carrying it to public roads which are apart from the town, 
|| would depend upon the local authorities, and would be subject to a special 
arrangement. I should think the cost of coal would be about one-fourth 
more at Macclesfield than at Dewsbury. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The maximum charge for gas at 
Macclesfield, I think, was 4s. I believe the prices charged vary from 3s. 3d. 
| to 4s. We may probably take it at 5s. 8d. as the average. I think they get 

about 6s. a ton for the coke. I would not go so far as the other witness, to 
| Say that you would get two-thirds of aton of coke froma ton of coal; I 
| should think you would get about 124 cwt. or 13 cwt.; that would be nearer 
| the actual quantity. All the coke produced from the coal would not be 
| sold, as a portion is used to heat the furnaces. Where they use coal for 
-_ purpose is, because it is cheaper to buy additional coal than to use the 

coke. 
|| for the coke produced from aton of coal. I do not think £200., which is 
|| realized by the sale of coke at Dewsbury, is a very small proportion, when 
|| the total sum paid is £2300., and the average price, 8s. or 10s. per ton! 
That surely must be wrong. I am a gas engineer, and deputy-chairman of 
the Salford Gas-Works, not of the local board of works; but 1 am chairman 
of the committee of the council that has had the control of the gas-works. 

Mr. Ricuarps: When you talk of the leakage, you are aware that in 
io is included the extra foot per hour which is supplied to the public 

lights. 

Witness: I do not believe in that, for this simple reason; that if the gas 
company are only bound to supply 4 feet, it requires an amount of cre- 
dulity, which 1 certainly do not possess, to assume that they throw another 
foot away with their own knowledge. I simply say I doubt it as a fact, 
that they should let it go on with their own knowledge, because I give them 
credit for more sense than to permit it. I will give you a further explana- 
| tion. They arrive at their conclusion by taking a certain burner, and trying 














sure. Of course, there are several elements to take into cousideration 
before you know whether that is at all approaching to a fair test. In the 
first place, Dewsbury is situated in a very undulating district; some parts 
||are low. The gas-works are on low ground; many of the public lamps are 
on low ground, aud others on high ground. The quantity of gas supplied 
|| at the different elevations, entirely depends upon local circumstances. And, 

even assuming it to be quite as much with that particular burner, I can- 
|'not suppose that the gas company would permit it to go or at anything 
approaching to such a continuous joss of gas with their own knowledge, 
when they could easily alter it by simply changing the burners. 

The Eart or CAMPERDOWN: What I understand you to say is that, if 
the leakage is as excessive as is represented, you think it would be quite 
susceptible of being reduced by better management on the part of the 
company? 

Witness: Undoubtedly.’ 

Mr. Ricnarps: And you do not believe that any portion of it isexpended 
in the way that the previous witness swore it was? 

Witness: I do not mean to say that; I do not believe in their continuing 
to supply 5 feet per hour per lamp instead of 4, when they are only bound to 
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According to my calculation, they get at Macclesfield about 3s. 6d. | 





| comparatively rural district. 


what amount of gas will go through that at the works, with a given pres- | 
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supply four. With regard to the leakage, I suppose that, when the Pipes 
extend over a considerable area, it must be more than in a town. he 
leakage does not vary directly with the extent of the main; the extent of 
the main, of course, simply implies length. The leakage of the large main 
would be very much greater than from a small one, assuming them both to 
be laid with accuracy; it generally takes place from the joints, or from a 
defect in the metal itself. Assuming it to be from the joint, of course I 
need not tell your lordships that a main of 18-inches diameter has three | 
times the area on every joint of a main of 6-inches diameter. It is not | 
merely at the mains, but it is very doubtful whether a very large portion of 
the leakage does not take place at the junction of the mains with the; 
service-pipes. | 

Re-examined by Mr. Pacer: I think the leakage very excessive—it ought | 
not to exceed 15 per cent.; but, as I said before, when works have been | 
down some time, and the mains badly laid, it is difficult to remedy it. The 
charge for gas at Macclesfield is 3s. 9d. | 

Mr. Pacer said he thought it would be trespassing too much upon their} 
lordships time if he in any way opened the decision which he conceived | 
they had arrived at with regard to the Macclesfield Act. He would simply | 
confine himself to show the analogy between the two cases, and thought 
that, if 4s. was fair at Macclesfield, that 4s. was more than fair in the case 
they had before them—that they might reasonably have asked to have the 
cost of the gas reduced below that. He felt it was a very important part of 
the bill. What he asked was, that they should adopt the same rule as at 
Wakefield and at Halifax, in both of which towns it was fixed at 4s., and 
the same rule as had been applied to Macclesfield. He had only heard one 
argument from his learned friend, by which he attempted to show that that 
rule ought to be deviated from that at Dewsbury; and his argument was 
certainly, of all arguments he had ever heard, the very strangest in support 
of the proposition which he sought to enforce. The argument was, that, as! 
the gas was supplied at Macclesfield at 3s. 9d., and the maximum charge of 
4s, was a, perfectly right one, so as the gas had been supplied at Dewsbury 
at 4s, 2d., their lordships ought to fix the maximum at ds. The limitation | 
of dividend was one protection, but it had always appeared to him to be | 
a very imperfect one, unless it was coupled with a limited price. When | 
both the dividend and price were limited, they obtained some equivalent 
for that competition, which it was impossible to apply toa case like the | 
present. In Leeds, where that competition existed, the gas had come down | 
to 3s. 9d., although there was no maximum provided by the Act of Parlia- | 
ment. Their lordships were asked—he believed for the first time—toenact | 
a maximum at Dewsbury; and his contention was, that the same reasoning | 
which induced them to apply a maximum of 4s. for common coal, and 
5s. 6d. for cannel coal, in Macclesfield, applied with still greater force when | 
they came to consider the circumstances in which Dewsbury was placed. 
In his opinion, his friend had failed to point out a single element in the | 
calculation, with regard to Dewsbury, which ought to raise the price of | | 
gas above that of Macclesfield; the coal was cheaper, the products realized 
about the same, and, in every respect, the Dewsbury consumer was entitled | 
to his gas as cheaply as the Macclesfield, except—as his learned friend con- 
tended—that he was now paying more than 4s. 2d. for it. Could there be’ | 
a greater fallacy than was contained in that arguinent, that, because they | | 
had been charging 4s. 2d., they ought to have a maximum of 5s.? The argu- 
ment was as strong as possible against his learned friend. As long as the 
Legislature had not put acompulsory provision upon them, they had charged 
a high and exorbitant price for their gas. It was quite true that, when 
they reduced the price of gas, they gained large profits; and so he hoped it 
would still continue under the limit which their lordships might put | 
upon it. || 

"i. Ricuarps said what he had ventured to say was, that they had sup- | | 
plied gas at Dewsbury, at the present time, at 4s. 2d.; but, inasmuch as | | 
their profits had never been excessive—there being no suggestion that they | 
had not managed their concern tolerably well—4s. 2d. might be taken to | 
be a very fair price at Dewsbury; and then he stated that, in fixing a maxi- | | 
mum price, it was not unreasonable to give them a margin beyond the price | 
they were at present charging. His learned friend rather took exception 
to his arithmetic, because he said that he asked that, inasmuch as at Mac-| 
clesfield they were charging 3s. 9d., and their lordships gave them a/|| 
maximum charge of 4s.—here, where they were charging 4s. 2d., they should | 
have a maximum of 5s., leaving a margin of 10d. His friend considered | | 
that in so doing he made use of a faulty rule of three, and that it was | | 
absurd. That was the margin they asked for, and, of course, they did not || 
think it absurd, or they should not have asked for it; if their lordships | | 
thought it excessive, it remained for them to temper it. ‘The Macclesfield | 
Company produced and sold their gas at 3s. 9d,and made the largest profit he | | 
had ever heard mentioned as connected with a gas company. It appeared that | | 
they made 10 per cent. upon their capital of £20,000; and, taking into | 
account the £10,000 which they borrowed, and afterwards paid off, with || 
accumulated profits, they actually made in some years 20} per cent. Of | 
course, he could not enter into all the details of Macclesfield as distinguished | | 
from Dewsbury; probably, it was a populous town, whilst Dewsbury was a || 
It was quite certain that Macclesfield did 
make a very large profit, charging 3s. 9d., showing that that price was very 
remunerative to them, their profits being much larger than those made by 
the Dewsbury Company. If the price they at present charge was a fair 
remunerative price and no more, he thought it reasonable to ask their 
lordships to give them that margin of 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. At the 
same time, if their lordships considered that an extreme margin, he would 
ask that it should be fixed at 6d.; his only contention was, that the price 
put in the bill was not excessive. His learned friend had referred to Hali- 
fax and Wakefield, and there was some evidence given as to the price at 
Wakefield, and he had contended that there was an analogy between the! 
two places. When they came to compare the value of the residuum pro- 
ducts at Wakefield and Dewsbury, it appeared at once that, whilst the coal | 
used at Wakefield cost 5s. 3d. per ton, the coke fetched 7s. 6d., showing 
that the mere conversion of coat into coke almost became profitable; 
whereas, at Dewsbury, they had actually no sale at all for the coke; and || 
the consequence was that the gas could be produced very much cheaper at 
Wakefield than at Dewsbury. 

The room was then cleared. On re-entering, the chairman said, the 
committee had decided on fixing 4s. a8 the maximum price of common coal- | , 
gas, and 5s. 6d. as the price of cannel coal-gas. 1 | 

On clause 40, 

Mr. PaGet proposed to substitute the words “60 feet” for “30 feet,” || 
making it read—* the company shall, at the request of any owner, or occu-| | 
pier of any house, part of \ house, factory, or premises, or any public body, | | 
or private company, having premises within 60 feet of which any main-| | 
pipes of the company should be laid, furnish to such owner or occupier or | | 
public body or private company, a'supply of gas, &c.” He said the distance | | 
in the Metropolis Act was considerably further. | | 
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Mr. Ricarps, on behalf of the promoters of the bill, consented to that 
alteration. 

The remaining clauses of the bill were read. 

On the consideration of clause 13 being resumed, 

Mr. Pacer said he thought his friend should give evidence upon that 
clause. All the evidence was that £20,000 was required for the works at 
present, but they proposed to raise £75,000. He considered that a very un- 
reasonable request. 

Mr. Ricnarps said they proved that £20,000 was required immediately, 
and it was also proved by one of the witnesses that £75,000 was not an un- 
reasonable amount. 

Mr. Pacer said he objected to that; it appeared to him to be an un- 
reasonable amount to ask for. As far as the bond fide expenditure of 
capital went, he had no objection: their object was to have gas produced as 
well, and as cheaply as possible. But the effect of that clause, if passed, 
=" to put into their hands the power of raising a very much larger 
capital. 

fr. RicHARDS said the objection was not valid, as no notice whatever 
was given of it in the petition. 

Mr. Pacer thought his friend put it on a very strict ground. He should 
certainly have raised that point, if he had been aware that their lordships 
would have expected him to give notice of it. He could not direct their 
lordships attention to a specific allegation in the petition, but it contained 
what was always inserted in the petitions for the purpose of meeting cir- 
cumstances of that kind. “Your petitioners also humbly submit that 
there are many others of the said clauses of the proposed bill, which ought 
to be amended.” It did not so much affect them as petitioners, as it did 
the general policy of the Act. 

Lord CAMPERDOWN thought it would be impossible to put £75,000 in the 
bill, without having evidence that £75,000 was required. 

Mr. Statter, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 


I am aware that this bill asks for £75,000. I think that is a reasonable 
request on their bill, and I will tell you the reason why. The last bill was 
made nine years ago, the capital then being £10,000, und they asked leave 
to raise it to £37,000, very nearly four times the amount. In nine years, 
the whole of that capital has been expended; and, from the increase in that 
district, very likely four times the present capital will be wanted in another 
nine years. I think they have not asked enough. There is now an addi- 
tional township to take into consideration, and there is a great increase in 
= There is no gas supplied to Osset; the company have nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. Ricuarps said, he would take their lordships opinion whether his 
friend was not, by the terms of the petition, shut out from cross-examining 
the witness. There was nothing pointed out in the petition, and his friend 
had no locus standi. 

The CHArrMAN said the impression of the committee was, that it was 
desirable to give that amount of capital. 

Mr. PaGet said there was another point he wished to raise. The pro- 
moters of the bill left upon the general Act the 10 per cent. upon all the 
£37,000 of capital. That was a point upon which he had a contention to 
offer to their lordships. The particular words were—“ But the amount of 
profits which the company may divide, in respect of any such new shares, 
shall not exceed the rate of seven pounds ten shillings per centum per 
annum.” He said that, at the time that Act was passed, no doubt, the in- 
tention of the Legislature was that, unless a smaller amount was prescribed 
by the special Act, the company should be entitled to divide up to 10 per 
cent.; but the Legislature contemplated that each individual case should 
be considered by their lordships as it arose. But, if it appeared to them 
that they ought to introduce any specific rate of dividend, then, of course, 
it was open for them to do so, and it had been done repeatedly. He 
believed that, at the present time, 7} per cent., or something equivalent 
thereto, was the ordinary rate of profit which companies of that 
character might divide; and, he thought, if he referred to a very high 
authority—to Lord Redesdale—that it would be found that that was 
the ordinary practice with regard to bills passing their lordships 
House—in point of fact, the profit of this kind of undertaking had become 
so much more certain, that, in cases where it was reasonable, whilst it was 
a matter of speculation and doubt that 10 per cent. should be divided, it 
was now equally reasonable, their greater security being taken into con- 
sideration, to fix at the rate of 7} per cent. He had a precedent, for what 
he stated—in the Brentford Gas Act, which restricted the dividend to 73}. 
Their lordships had acted upon the very same principle when, in passing 
the Macclesfield bill, they had provided that 10 per cent. should be paid 
upon the £20,000 of original capital. The £18,000 so added to the capital, 
had made the capital of the company, in fact, £38,000; and their lordships 
provided that 10 per cent. should be paid upon the £20,000, but no interest 
at all upon the £18,000. That was nearly as exact a case in point as could 
well be conceived. In the present case, there was £37,000 expended; and, 
if they decided that 74 per cent. should be paid on the £37,000, they would 
do, in point of fact, precisely the same as they had done in the other in- 
stance; for, allowing them 7} per cent. upon the £37,000, it would produce, 
within a very small fraction, the same sum as £74 upon £20,900. He 
should be trespassing unjustifiably on their lordships time if he did more 
than draw their attention to those facts; 74 per cent. was the sum which 
had received the sanction of the authorities of their lordships House. It 
had been sanctioned expressly by the Legislature in the Brentford case, 
and their lordships had acted on the very same principle with regard to the 
Macclesfield bill. The question was not one of evidence, but simply for the 
discretion of their lordships. 

The CuHatrMAN: We do not propose to interfere with your capital. 

On clause 36a, 

Mr. Pacer said that the question in dispute between them was simply as 
to the position of the meter. He thought the meter ought to be in the 
public offices of the local board of health at Dewsbury, and he thought that 
at Batley it ought to be the same. 

The CHAimman said, if the Batley board of health wanted a place, they 
must provide one. 

Mr. Pacer had a clause to propose with regard to the compulsory supply 
of gas. It was a clause he had taken from the Metropolitan Water-Works 
Act, and he submitted that it was applicable to gas-works in cases like the 
present. He could not conceive that it could be an oppressive clause to the 
promoters of the bill, because it was expressly provided that they should 





not be called upon to execute any of the works, unless there was a binding 
legal agreement upon the parties so supplied, that they would pay an amount | 
annually equal to 19 per cent. on the outlay. ‘That was a perfect security | 
to the company. ‘The object, with regard to the water-works was, that | 
Parliament said to the company, “We give you exclusive powers with | 
regard to the supply here; but we will secure to the public that you shall | 
exercise those powers when you are reasonably required so to do. You | 


shall not take this Act for Dewsbury, and then, because there is a parti- 
cular part of Dewsbury which you can omit, at the same time dividing 10 
per cent. boy your capital, think that you are at liberty to leave those 
parties in the dark, or unsupplied with water—for the two things might be 
taken as analogous.” If that met their lordships view of the case, no doubt 
they would require that clause to be inserted in the bill. 

Mr. Ricnarps said a compulsory clause of that kind would absolutely 
ruin any gas company. It was certainly natural to expect that, when they 
were introducing clauses into a gas bill, they would take them from some 
well-established gas Act. The Water-Works Act compelled the water com- 
panies to take their water into any place that they were required, upon 
being secured 10 per cent. = their outlay; but his learned friend wished 
their lordships to lay down the same law with reference to gas—to lay down 
the same law with regard to a manufactured as to an unmanufactured 
article. Nothing could be more perfectly wanting than any analogy be- 
tween gas and water: water being an unmanufactured article, with entire 
profit; but two-thirds of the whole returns from gas are consumed in the 
manufacture. If they choose to carry their lights within a reasonable dis- 
tance from one another, and in a continuous row, the company could afford 
to light them; but they could not go a long distance to light one or two 
solitary lamps. The local board _ 36s. per light per annum. As they 
wished the bill to stand, they could compel the company to lay down 60 
feet of the main, light one lamp, lay down another 60 feet, light a lamp, and 
soon. That would be quite unfair, and he asked their lordships to protect 
them from the position they would be in. The 36s. yearly was all the 
remuneration they would get for the gas supplied to the lamp, and the ex- 
pense of the main. He could see no analogy at all between a manu- 
tactured and an unmanufactured article; and it struck him as somewhat |! 
remarkable that his learned friend, having a number of gas Acts to which 
he might refer, proposed to bring in a clause taken from the Water-Works 
Act. It appeared that the 40th section, in which the words “ public lamps” 
had been introduced, met his friend’s requirements. 

The CuHarrMAN said they did not at all feel willing to admit the proposed 
clause. 

Mr. Pacer said he wished to bring in an arbitration clause, which in- 
cluded that they should light the public lamps on as good terms as those 
for which they supplied gas to the private consumer. 

The CHarrMAN said, the clause raised a question which had already been 
disposed of. 

Mr. PaGEr said that was confined entirely to the public lights 

Mr. Wittams said, the object of the clause was to prevent the possibility 
of the two companies coming into litigation. 

Mr. Ricuarps said, that the Act of Parliament would then be worth 
nothing, and everything would be open to discussion and arbitration. 
Mr. WitttAms said he thought his friend was under some misconception 
about the term mains, introduced in the clause. What they applied for 
was, that if the gas company refused to carry their mains to any place which 
they contended should be lighted, and any question subsequently arose 
with reference to the question of carrying those mains in that direction— 
that the question of expense, as contracted, should be decided by arbitra- 

tion. They did not seek to interfere with existing mains. 

Mr. Ricnarps said, in asking for the bill, their object was to \light the 
district most thoroughly; but, what he contended was, that it would be 
ruinous if the company were compelled to carry their mains 500 or 600 
yards for the sake of lighting one or two public lamps. It had really been 
decided by the 40th section. 

Mr. Wi..1AMs said, the object of this clause was to provide for any con- 
tingency, and to leave it to the arbitrator to determine whether their de- 
mands were capricious or not. Every thing, with the exception of the 
price, was left to the arbitrator. 

Mr. Ricuarps said the company were ready to submit to anything that 
was fair and right; but, if it was left in that vague state, it seemed to him 
that every case was to be a case of litigation before an arbitrator. 

The Earl of CampErpDown : We can see perfectly well that there may be 
certain districts into which the company may not be anxious to push their 
mains, and may raise great objections on the score of expense. He was 
anxious the company should—we giving them the monopoly—have to take 
the good and the bad together; and was, therefore, very anxious that the 
local board should have the power to make them lay the mains down in 
those districts, and, we think that the best way will be, that any question 
that arises should be referred to arbitrators. 


THE PORTSEA GAS BILL. 
Monpay, Marcu 18. 
(Before the Earl of Maxtworoven, the Earl of Carruness, Baron) 
SALTERSFORD, Lord Nortuwick, and Lord Dr TABLEyY.) 

Mr. Horr Scorr, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Warp, appeared for the pro- 
moters of the bill; and Mr. Cripps for the corporation of Portsmouth, in 
opposition. 

{r. Hopr Scorr said the Act, in support of which he appeared, was 
entitled ‘An Act to Increase the Capital and Amend the Powers of the 
Portsea Island Gaslight Company.”’ ‘lhe company were originally incorpo- 
rated in 1821, under the title of the ‘‘ Town of Portsea Gaslight Company,” 
with a capital of £30,000, and with power to add to that capital to the 
extent of £7500. Working under the powers so given to it, it had, in the 
wd 1852, raised and spent the capital of £30,000, and an additional £1800, 

eing a portion of the £7500, making a total expenditure of £31,800. In 


the "td 1852, they obtained another Act of Parliament, by which the name 
of the company was changed to that of the ‘‘ Portsea Island Gas Company,” 
which name it still continued to bear, and under which it was prosecuting 


the present bill. Under that Act, an additional £30,000 was raised, making 
a total capital raised of £61,800. Besides that, there had been a considerable 
expenditure out of the revenue of the company applicable to dividend. || 
Before going into that question, he would call their lordships attention to the 
increase in the population, and to the demand for gas. The district called 
the district of the Island of Portsea, for gas purposes, comprises the parish 
of Portsea and Portsmouth, and included the townships of Kingston and 
Landport. ‘The total population in 1801, did not exceed 18,000; in 1841, it 
reached 53,000, and in 1851, 72,000. What its present population might be, 
they could not yet say, but it would probably be considerably in increase of 
the population of 1851. The consumption of gas at present was 120 million 
cubic feet perannum, while, five years ago, the quantity was only 80 million, 
so that in the last five years the increase in consumption had been 50 per 
cent. The rental of the company had increased in like proportion, being, at 
the present time, £24,000, while five years ago it was £16,000. That state 
of matters would account most satisfactorily for the expenditure of capital 
so much beyond what was originally contemplated in 1821, and for the 
coming to obtain an increased power to raise capital ‘The actual ex- 
penditure of capital raised on shares was £61,800; but, as a matter of 
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fact, since the commencement of the company, they had expended out 
of profits, which they might have applied to revenue, an additional sum 
of £20,000. What they at present proposed was, that they should havea 
power of raising further capital to the extent of £58,200, and also to 
allow them to capitalize , being money yee out of their profits 
since the year 1852, in increasing the value of the works and making them 
more remunerative. Instead of that money having been supplied by shares, 
it had been supplied from the profits of the shareholders—taken out of the 
| surplus revenue—thereby diminishing their receipts. The whole of that 
money had been applied in improving the property of the company ; and, in 
accordance with the now universal practice, they asked, under those circeum- 
stances, to be allowed to capitalize the sum of £9000. Since the commence- 
ment of their undertaking, they had expended about £20,000 out of money 
| applicable to dividend. The portion of the preamble, as amended with re- 
| ference to that £9000, would fix the old capital at £61,800, and the new 
| power of capital at £58,200, making a total of £120,000 ; and, with the addi- 
tion of the £9000 capitalized profits, £129,000. The company had served 
the district well; there were three petitions presented against it, and in 
neither was there any allegation of misconduct on the part of the company. 
Nor could it well be so, for, both as regarded price, quality, and supply, the 
conduct of the company had been extremely good. nder the original 
Act of 1821, the company were subject to no limitation as to price, excepting 
that it should supply the public street lamps with gas, of such a quality that 
| it should be both better in illuminating power and cheaper than oil lamps. 
The Act of 1852 left the question of price entirely untouched. Under those 
circumstances, he would read to their lordships what the prices had actually 
been. From 1837 to 1843, the price was 11s. 6d. ; in 1844, 103s.; 1845, 9s. ; 
1846, 8s.; 1847, 7s.; 1848, 6s. Gd.; 1849, 6s. 6d.; 1850, 63.; 1852, ds. ; 
1854, 5s, 6d.—raised temporarily ; 1857, 5s.; in March, 1861, the present 
month, notice had been given that it would be reduced to 4s. 6d. Their 
lordships would perceive that, although it was the only gas company in the 
district, and were without limit with regard to the price, they might 
charge,—although a very considerable price might be charged without in- 
fringing the conditions imposed of giving a cheaper and better light than 
could be supplied to the public streets by the oil lamps,—they had made 
those gradual reductions, and now stood at a figure which left the price the 
same as the price in London, notwithstanding the fact that coals were, on 
the average, 2s. per ton higher, the concern smaller, and the populatien less 
dense, The returns per mile of main were considerably less in Portsea and 
the surrounding districts than in London, to which fact he would call their 
lordships attention more in detail shortly.. In bringing in this bill, they 
were met with an opposition which they should deem ungenerous, except for 
the universality of principle which now seemed to move bodies corporate and 
public commissions to oppose gas companies, endeavour to reduce their 
returns, and subject them to what he conceived were harsh conditions. 
Accordingly, they had the petition of the corporation of Portsmouth, of the 
aving commissioners of Portsmouth, and of the inhabitants and consumers. 
These petitions, though three in number, were, in fact, only echoes of each 
other; therefore, when he had called their attention to the petition of the 
principal body—namely, the corporation—he should have exhausted the 
allegations in the other two. As he had already said, there was ne com- 
plaint against the company with regard to its income. To a considerable 
number of the objections concessions had been made; for instance, the com- 
pany, at their instance, proposed to incorporate the Gas- Works Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, which limited the dividend, at present unlimited, and pro- 
vided for a reduction of the price of gas on that rate of dividend being 
obtained. They proposed to fix the minimum rate per 1000 feet of gas at 
4s, 6d., and the maximum at ds. 6d.; they proposed to fix the illuminating 
power and purity of the gas according to the precedent given by the Dover 
Gas Act, passed in the year 1860; they proposed to make the supply of 
gas compulsory, according to the precedent of a clause in the Metropolitan 
Act of 1860, to which their lordships attention would be called, giving par- 
ties a, right to call for a supply of gas, under certain limitations and 
conditions such as were in water bills, they never having been inserted in 
gas bills till very lately. However, there were other points upon which 
they could not meet them, and they were :—whether any profits expended 
upon works, that was to say any money applicable to dividend as being part 
of revenue, but not applied to dividend and spent upon works, ought to be 
capitalized or not? That was one question between them on which the 
company could make no concession. There was a second question as to 
whether the amount of new capital was to be taken as excessive? And, 
thirdly, whether the shares ought to be sold by auction or not? On those 
three points, he would address their lordships, reserving some remarks he 
had to make upon the dividend question to a later moment. With regard to 
capitalization of profits, as it was generally called, and which, in the present 
case, was only proposed to be done to the amount of £9000, he begged their 
lordships to pA ars what it actually meant. In order to construct works 
which were to give a certain supply, a certain expenditure was necessary ; if 
that expenditure was met by creating capital in the first instance, it was of 
course technically correct as well as substantially correct. If, on the one 
hand, the capital taken in the first instance was added to, and assisted by de- 
ductions made annually from the revenue received by the company, it was 
substantially the same thing, although not technically the same; and of 
course by coming to Parliament, and asking to have that expenditure 
eapitalized, they admitted that they could not capitalize it themselves. If 
they had not ——_ that income upon the works, the works would not be 
of the structural value they were, and they would have had to ask for somuch 
the more capital. Asa matter of fact, to make the works what they at pre- 
sent were, they had advanced that money, and now asked to have it made 
into capital. That course of proceedingjwas almost universal ; and, if he was 
not mistaken, he was addressing noble lords who had sat upon gas com- 
mittees before, and who would remember that that was the almost universal 
practice, and had been in all the old companies. So much so, that Lord Redes- 
dale, who presided over the committees, and to whom those questions came 
| technically on the yon a mp of bills, had laid down a rule for deciding 
; between capitalized profits and the old capital, which worked out in the 
form of a difference of dividend. The general Act allowed 10 per cent. 
| dividend upon gas capital; and, when it exceeded 10 per cent., they were to 
reduce their charges. The rule adopted by Lord Redesdale was, that the 
dividend to be declared upon capital. formed out of expended profits, should 
be limited to 5 per cent., so that not only was the practice recognized, but 
the mode of dealing with that practice asa precise form had come largely 
into their lordships House. The public had the benefit of it; the works 
had been made adequate to their wants by that expenditure ; and, to refuse 
to capitalize it, was to refuse to those who made the expenditure, the proper 
return and — in consequence of it. The next point was, that the 
amount of capital asked was excessive. He had already mentioned that it 
was £58,200. He believed there could not be a more reasonable proposi- 
tion; companies were forced so frequently to come before Parliament to 
increase their capital, at a great expense, that the consequence of late had 








been to increase the amount of capital asked for; in order that they might 
be kept out of Parliament, they asked a large sum. The present company 
asked £58,200. He believed he should be able to satisfy their lordships 
that, in ten years, £55,000 would be spent in the course of the operations 
they had already commenced; £20, would be required immediately ; 
a new gasholder was contemplated, which alone would cost £12,000; and 
other expensive improvements would soon be required, making a total of 
£20,000. Under those circumstances, and looking to the increase of popu- 
lation, and the consumption of gas, it certainly did not seem unreasonable 
in 1861, that they should make a petition, which, according to the current 
rate, would not carry them beyond ten years. ‘The question then remained, 
of sale by auction. The bill proposed that the new capital should f° 
amongst the existing shareholders, following what appeared to him to be 
the reasonable rule, that companies who, by their exertions, had made a 
concern of any particular value, should reap the benefit of that value, 
when, by the issue of new shares in the concern, those shares became 
of acknowledged value in the market. For instance, supposing the share- 
holders, by « long course of cultivating the business, for forty years, as in 
the present case, had succeeded in making the original capital valuable, and 
so obtained a fair chance for the new capital—who could be more entitled to 
any extra value in the market than the shareholders themselves ? The pro- 
posal on the other side was—that the public should have the benefit, that 
the shares should be sold by public auction, and that, if a £20 share was 
bought for £30, the extra £10 should not go as additional capital belonging 
to the old shareholders, but should be sunk in the concern, and written off, 
so to speak, against capital. So that all the pains, and labour, and risk of 
the original shareholders, in causing the value of the new capital to be 
created, were to be thrown away, as far as they were concerned, and the 
advantage was to pass into the hands of the public, who had not incurred 
the risk, who had not undertaken the labour, and who had not worked the 
business. That was not a reasonable proposition in any case, but in the case 


of the present company it was very far indeed from reasonable. The rate of 
the terms was not excessive; the works were completed in the ag 1822 ; 
and, in the five succeeding years, there was no dividend at all. In 1828 and 


1829, 5 per cent. was paid each year; in 1830, only 2} per cent.; for the 
three succeeding years, ending 1833, 5 per cent. per annum ; for the four suc- 
ceeding years, ending 1837, no dividend at all; for the fourteen succeeding 
years, ending 1851, 5 per cent.; for 1852, 6}; 1853, 53; 1854, 32; in the 
two following, 5 per cent. ; for the three following, ending 1859, 6 per cent. 
If those different actual dividends were added together, and divided by the 
number of years, they would find that the average was only £3, 17s. 6d. 
pe cent. per annum. Let them suppose that, in 1837, the company 
ad proposed to issue new capital, when for the two preceding years 
there had been no dividend; they must have issued that capital at a 
depreciated amount, and, in consequence, they would have had share- 
holders coming in to divide with those who had paid in full for the 
original capital, whilst they had paid 20 or 30 per cent. less. That 
would have happened in 1836. Now, the terms were more favourable, 
and though the dividend had not been excessive in 1859, the consequence 
was, that the turn of the card was in favour of the original shareholders. 
But all the advantage might in a year or two be lost, on the supposition of 
any new invention superseding or affecting the use of gas, or any accident 
which would affect their credit and diminish the value of their shares. 
Therefore, he would humbly submit that it was an unfair attempt upon a 
company that had not divided excessive profits by any means, and which 
had really sunk, and applied to the works a very considerable portion of 
those ‘profits; that the present was a turn in favour of the shareholders, 
arising from its own energy, and that it was unjust, and would very 
discouraging, if, when some advantage might be got, it should be taken 
away from them and given to strangers. He would now call their attention 
to the dividend; the Gas Clauses Act of 1847 which was the ruling Act, 
allowed 10 per cent. upon gas capital; the Water Clauses Act, which was 
also the ruling Act upon those subjects, made the same allowance ; and, in the 
ease of railways, 10 per cent. was the dividend to be obtained before the 
Government power of interference could arise. They had, therefore, in the 
form of three public Acts relating to enterprises similar to the one at present 
under discussion, two of which, namely, the water and the railway, were of 
a much more secure kind, because illumination by gas was after all a far 
less stable thing than either railways or water, considering that it might be 
superseded by a new invention. Railways not likely to be so, and water 
impossible—a dividend allowed of 10 per cent.; and, therefore, it was rea- 
sonable, looking at that dividend which had only reached 63 in one, year, that 
old shareholders should have the benefit if there was any to be obtained. 
There was a violent attempt made with the Metropolitan Gas Act to limit the 
profits to 8 per cent. ; but, after a long discussion in the House of Commons, 
the 10 per cent. was adhered to. That was the nearest in importance to 
the General Act of 1847, because it comprised so large a number of companies, 
and might be said to have exhausted, in point of principle at least, everything 
that might be said to apply to other companies throughout the country. With 
regard to the price of gas, he had informed their lordships that the only 
limit imposed upon them at that moment was that of supplying the public 
lamps with a light which was to be better and cheaper than oil-lamps. He 
had told them what their charges had been, and had shown the gradual 
reductions which had been made. The charge which would come into | 
yay immediately was 4s. 6d.; coals were 2s. dearer in Portsmouth | 
than in London ; and the estimated rental in the Portsea Island was £800 
per ‘mile, whereas in London it was a £1000 generally, and in the City 
£2000 per mile of main. ‘Therefore, the fixed expenses were in each case | 
the same ; but the returns upon those expenses varied to the extent he had 
shown, with a power in the case of the metropolis to raise the price to ds., 
subject to arbitration. The proposal of the Portsea Island Company was 
that they should be allowed the charge of 4s. 6d., with a maximum of 
5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, leaving 1s. margin to allow for the extra price of 
coals, and casualties which constantly attended gas companies, and for that | 
reasonable variation in the course of trade, which, of course, would require | 
a different rate of expenditure. ‘Those were the points which arose upon | 
the bill; they were very few and very simple. The company were not | 
charged with misconduct, they did not ask to capitalize any large amount; | 
I did not ask for any new capital, which they were not properly prepared to | 
state as being necessary. In regard to the dividend, they asked the same as | 
that fixed by the General Act, until there should be another General Act. 
Then, with regard to the minor details, to which their lordships attention 
had been directed, he believed they would find everything to be granted to 
the corporation which was reasonable and right; and, that being so, he 
hoped they should have no difficulty in securing the bill in its integrity. 
Samuel Greetham, Esq., examined by Mr. Burke. 

I am the chairman of the gas company, and have been for these six or 
seven years. I was acquainted with the proceedings of the company before 
I became chairman, for a considerable period—for nearly twenty years. The 
| company was founded in. 1821, by Act of Parliament; their capital was 
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limited to £30,000, with the power to raise £7000, of which they actually 
raised £1800, making a total of £31,800. In 1852, we again applied to Par- 
liament, having exhausted our capital ; on that occasion, we applied for an 
additional £30,000, which has since been exhausted. That made the capital 
stand at £61,800, which it is at present. We supply the whole Island of 
Portsea with gas, comprising the parishes of Portsea, Portsmouth, and the 
outlying district. The population is very much increasing. In 1801, from 
the returns, it was 18,000; in 1831, it was 45,000; in 1851, 72,000; and 


| how it may be set down at from 80,000 to 90,000. House-building has also 


gone on very rapidly. I should say there are now about 12,000 houses in 
the district. The demand for gas has gone on increasing with the increasing 

opulation. We have nearly exhausted the whole of our capital of £61,800. 
i know from the books that we have expended about £9000 from our revenue 


not come up to 10 per cent. The increasing 
demand for gas is still going on; the total outlay upon our own works, 
with the addition of the £9000, would be £70,000, or £71,000. We want 
to extend our works, more particularly, to supply the Government. We supply 


and it is in contemplation to supply the additional barracks which are 
being erected. I am of opinion that we must incur a very considerable 
outlay immediately, in order to meet the wants of the public, and princi- 
pally on account of the Government; if it were not for that, we might 
struggle on without any further outlay. The sum we require for imme- 
diate expenditure is £20,000 at the very least. We do not require to pur- 
chase more land immediately; but we wish to take the power, in case it 
should be found necessary. I believe it will ultimately be necessary, as 
we have at present only half an acre to build upon; we thought of taking 
another three acres, if we can get them. The engineer we employed was 
Mr. Evans, of the Chartered Gas-Works in London; we considered him 
one of the best we could obtain. He is a manof very extensive experience, 
and advises us that it will be necessary to be prepared with a considerable 
amount of capital, in view of the prospective increased supply of gas. 
We ask now for an additional sum of £50,000. We have incorporated 
into our previous Act some of the clauses of the Gas-Works Consolida- 
tion Act. We have never paid a dividend of 10 per cent.; the highest 
dividend has been 63. The average dividend paid from the beginning has 
not exceeded 4 or 5 per cent.; I cannot give you the exact figures. 
The average, since 1852, has been about 5 or 5} per cent.—not more; 
the clerk can give you the exact figures. One year we paid no dividend 
at all. Having divided so little, we should be very unwilling to have our 
powers of dividing 10 per cent. curtailed ; we should like to divide up to that 
amount, Before 1852, we might have divided 20 per cent. if we could have 
earned it; in 1852, we were limited to 10 per cent, but have never made it. 
Our money has been subscribed with a knowledge of the Act of Parliament, 
which said you may divide 10 per cent. if you can make it. When I joined 
the company in 1837, they were selling gas at 1ls. 6d. Since that time, the 
company has gradually reduced the price, from 11s. 6d. in 1837, to 10s. in 
1844; 9s. in 1845; &s, in 1846; 7s. in 1847; 6s. 6d. in 1848; 6s. in 1850; 
5s. in 1852, In 1854, in consequence of the increased price of freightage, 
caused by the war in Russia, we were obliged to increase it 6d.; it re- 
mained at ds. 6d. till 1857, when it was again reduced to 5s.; and, now 
in the year 1861, we propose to reduce it to 4s.6d. That has not yet 
come into operation; but we have given notice, that we intend so to do 
on the the 25th of the present month. The reductions were voluntary 
on our part, an gorge with the increased consumption of gas, and made 
en we were not making a dividend averaging more than 5 
We found it absolutely essential to raise the price in 1854, in 
order to keep up our average dividend. Freights were very much in- 
creased at the time; we paid 18s. per ton for freight: with that experience 
before me, I consider that a limitation of price to the maximum, which we 
are now charging, would be an unfair limitation. I consider, that we 
ought to have a margin of 1s., to meet those various contingencies. Every 
reduction made, has been a reduction taken off profit exclusively ; the 
working expenses remaining the same. The proposed reduction to 4s. 6d. 
is an experiment; we have tried 5s., and it gave us something under 7 per 
cent. last year. We are trying the 4s. 6d., merely as an experiment, and 
we should object to be tied to that sum, without the power to increase, in 
ease of any contingent circumstances. We should be willing to reduce to 
4s., if upon trial for a year or so, we found we could do so profitably. 
Hitherto, we have had no limit put to the price of gas at all; it has been 
entirely left to our own discretion ; and, exercising that discretion, we have 
voluntarily reduced our price, without being asked or compelled to do so, 
Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: The contingencies on which we wish to 
have the power to raise the price to 4s, 6d. are the freightage principally. I 
do not think that is the only thing, because taxation may have something to 
do with it. The contingencies are principally the price of freight and coals. 
In the event of war, the price of labour would be higher immediately. We 
only ask for a margin of Is. to cover all those contingencies, I have been 
chairman of the company since 1854. We have capitalized £9000 of divi- 
dend that might have been divided. Inthe year 1852, we were authorized 
to raise the sum of £30,000 ; we have a distinct account in the books to show 
how that has been expended. I dare say our books will show how that £9000 
has been expended apart from the £30,000. Ihave a good knowledge of 
the books, as chairman of the company, not so good of course as the audi- 
tors, whose business it was to inspect the books from time to time. The re- 
duction to 4s, 6d., was made since our bill was promoted. We were sup- 
plying Government, at a lower price than the private consumers. It was 
our arrangement with the Government, that they should always pay 10 
per cent. lessthan the public. I consider thatafair arrangement. We have 
already agreed with the Government, that we are to reduce that charge to 
3s. 3d. on certain conditions. 

Mr. Cripps: Then 10 per cent. above the 3s. 3d., would be a fair charge 
to the private consumer ? 

Witness : No; Ido not say that. Tsaid we made the reduction originally 
to the Government of 10 per cent. We considered it fair at the time. Ten 
per cent. upon the 3s. 3d., would not be a fair charge to the private con- 
sumer. The Government have put down a large portion of the main; that 
arrangement was made some years ago. I cannot tell the exact date. 

The CHAmRMAN: Have you been continuing to charge the 10 per cent. 
scale of prices, since those mains have been laid down ? 

Witness : Up to the present time. 

Mr. Cripps: In point of fact, were you charging the private consumer 
6s., and the Government 4s. 6d. ? 

Witness : Yes. That was 10 per cent. taken off the 5s. ° 

Mr. Cripps: And now you have agreed with the Government to reduce 
the charge to 3s. 3d. from Christmas next > 

Witness: Yes, There are a great many resident shareholders at Ports- 
mouth; but the majority are strangers. I am not prepared to state how 
much money is required just now; the engineer will state. I am not pre- 





pared to state the price we are paying for coal, because the works are carried 
on by acontractor. I think it is about 17s. The works are leased to the 
contractor by the company. I presume he makes a profit out of the works. I 
do not know whether the contract is here; I can tell you the terms: it is, 
that he shall take one-half our gross receipts for gas, when the price is 5s., 
and 55 per cent., when it is 4s. 6d. He has all the products, of course. 1 
think the coke would fetch 12s. a chaldron. That is the whole of the ar- 
rangement, except as to the payment of the money, and soon. When the 
price 0 yas was 5s. 6d., he had half the profits. We have, from time to 
time, heard a rumour that opposition would be raised at Portsmouth. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: In addition to the contingency of increased 
prices of freights, there are contingencies arising from strikes and prices of 
materials, and so on. I think it would be unfair to limit the price to 4s, 6d. 
without the power of raising it in the event of such contingencies. We make 
our gas by contract, giving him 50 per cent. when the gas is 5s., and 55 
when it will be reduced to 4s, 6d.; so, that that voluntary reduction ope- 
rates both ways disparagingly to ourselves. It reduces our revenue by 64d. 
per 1000 feet, taking it entirely out of the profits, and, at the same time, 
increasing the Ley tegen paid to the contractor. It is a voluntary reduction, 
for the benefit of the public obviously adverse to our present interest, what- 
ever roe | be the result in the increased consumption. We were not obliged, 
or called upon to do it by anybody. The increased consumption has been 
sp amar every time we have reduced our prices, but not at a jump. 

e have not yet experienced the result of the reduction to 4s. 6d., because 
it has not yet come into operation. The reduction must stop somewhere ; 
we cannot go on perpetually, I am told that 4s. 6d. is the price in the City, 
and, if 4s. 6d. is a fair price where there is such a large consumption as in 
London, it must be a fair price in Portsmouth, where there is such a scat- 
tered population. We supply the public lamps at £4 per annum: that is 
very much below 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. We light and clean the lamps, 
but do not repair them, so that we have to pay the lamplighters, &c. e 
do allow discount to wholsale consumers where we find them consume a very 
large quantity ; we then have a less risk of bad debt and no cost of collec- 
tion. The Government are our largest customers, and we deal with them 
upon the agar of the lesser consumers, allowing them discount. I dare 
say that the contractor finds there is a considerable loss by leakage. There 
is a meter fixed in the dockyard just at the entrance ; they have a very large 
system of mains and pipes, and the meter being at the commencement of the 
mains, the Government incur the whole loss of leakage, which none of the 

rivate consumers do. I cannot tell you what our gross consumption of gas 

as been; I have no doubt we have witnesses here who can. Our divi- 
dends in 1857, 8, and 9, were 6 per cent, and the dividend of 1860 will be at 
the same rate. I have no doubt the consumption of gas increased during 
those years. I think lowering it to 5s. increased the dividend, because we 
were not paying 6 per cent. before, We expended the profits that we did 
not apply to dividend in extensions and things of that sort; the £9000 we 
want capitalized was spent in that way. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Burke. 

I have practised for about thirty years as a gas engineer. I have super- 
intended the construction of a great many gas-works, and have been con- 
sulted by many of the large gas companies in England. I know Portsmouth 
and its vicinity, and the Portsea gas-works. A large extension is now being 
made by the Government, and the buildings are spreading very much ; 
therefore, I consider the requirements of the gas company are very large 
with respect to the prospective increase. They will require to have new 
works for the manufacture of a larger supply of gas; and they will be 
required immediately, because the existing works are now delivering to the 
public almost precisely the quantity they can manufacture. I know the 
present works are very considerable. They can make between 600,000 and 
700,000 cubic feet per diem. I consider their situation favourable for the 
supply of Portsmouth and the neighbourhood; they are on the margin of 
the harbour. The capacity of the gasholder is rather small—about 325,000 ; 
it is rather small for the number of retorts. A considerable addition to the 
gasholder-capacity is required. It is necessary to put down more than 100 
new retorts, the company having had great difficulty, during the whole of 
last winter, to keep up the thesupply. ‘The greatest amount delivered in one 
day was 612,000 cubie feet. he extent of gasholder-room, therefore, was 
not one-half of the day’s delivery. The supply during the last winter was 
given with very great difficulty; and, as a gas engineer, I should say that, 
without a gasholder-capacity to that extent, it would be difficult to deliver 
612,000 cubic feet daily. I do not know anything about the company’s 
capital; but, I know very well what must necessarily have been expended 
in the construction of the works. I should estimate the actual value of the 
whole at £70,000. There are about 80,000 inhabitants supplied by the com- 
pany; and, I think, they ought to provide for not less than 100,000. I 
reckon each individual consumer, in a district of that kind, to use about 10 
cubic feet a night when fully supplied. Therefore, to a population of 
100,000 inhabitants, you must be prepared to deliver 1 million cubic feet a 
we There is every probability that the district supplied by this company 
will, in a few years, be comprised of 100,000 inhabitants; besides the ordi- 
nary rate of increase, the large works carried on by the Government will 
add to the number. I think they ought to have about 330 retorts, and 
700,000 cubic feet of gasholder-room. The general cost of gas-works, in 
provincial towns, is about £1 per head of the population; in Liverpool 
or Manchester, it would come to something more; and, in smaller 
towns, it would come to a little less, because the mains are so much 
smaller in proportion. I consider the future capital of the com- 
pany ought not to be less than £100,000; but, in order not to have 
occasion to come to Parliament so frequently, it would be prudent to make 
it £120,000: £100,000, for which the company ask, is the very smallest 
they ought to have ; I know, by experience, that that proportion of capital 
is required. I would recommend that it should be increased to £120,000, 
— of share capital, of course. Ido not know for certainty whether 
the company have expended more than their capital, although, inferentially, 
they must, I should say, have expended £12,000 more. I think that 
£70,000 may be considered the company’s outlay, so far as my judgment 
goes, and looking to the cost of works in other towns, A town like Ports- 
mouth, which is the most important of all the naval stations of the Govern- 
ment, is liable, as a matter of course, to have great demands laid upon it, at 
very short notice, and, therefore, they should be in possession of large 
storeage power. In the event of war, there might be very large demands 
made upon them, almost at a few minutes notice. I consider Portsmouth 
to be quite an exceptional case, having to supply the arsenal and fortifica- 
tions, and extra works of that kind. I think the company ought to build 
another station, in preference to extending their existing works. The 
neighbourhood of Portsmouth is extending, in one particular direction, very 
much, and it would be, no doubt, desirable to erect a manufacturing station 
in that direction. The gas would then come in at two opposite directions, 
and would double, in point of fact, the delivering power of all the pipes jin 
the town, as well as supply the new district. In the conduct of a fluid, it is 
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|| always desirable that it should rather enter the pipes at two ends, than that 
it should all be conveyed from one point. Ifa restriction was laid upon the 
company to build upon this site only, of course that could not be done. In the 
icular case of Portsmouth, it is very undesirable that the company should 
hunted to one side. I do not know what would be the case, in the event 

of war ; but all these fortifications could not be made except for the pur- 
pose, that is for the purpose of protection. A protection assumes an attack ; 
and, in the event of an attack, it would be desirable that the company should 
|| not have all its works at one spot, for security’s sake, and, therefore, again 
with respect to Portsmouth, t draw a very great distinction. I think the 

present price of 5s. isa fair price. The public lights are supplied with a 

| very large amount of gas, and what with the discounts and the reduction to 
the Government, as the largest consumer of the company, and what with 
the leakage, which is by no means excessive, the nominal charge of 5s. is 
|; now a practical charge of 4s, ‘The price of coal in Portsmouth varies very 
‘much, of course, much more than in London, on account of the greater dis- 
, tance from Newcastle. I think the maximum fixed by this bill should be 
‘more than the price charged by the company, so as to allow a margin. 
jthink there ought to be a margin of 1s. It is well in any bill to insert a 
/maximum price; but Ido not think, when the profits are restricted, that 
|the maximum so fixed is of any benefit; and I know that, in many 
cases, when the price of coal increases, the companies will have to come 
| back to Parliament, to be relieved of the maximum imposed upon them. If 
the amount of dividend is restricted, of course, that would keep the price 
down ; and, in all cases with which I have been acquainted, that restriction 
has been sufficient. I have to do with a great many companies who are re- 
ducing their prices periodically, in order not to be brought under that par- 
| ticular clause, and who anticipate its operation, so to speak, by reducing the 
|price. I believe the Gas-Works Clauses Act to be perfectly eifective for the 
| Rurpoce for which it was intended. I have heard the evidence about the 
overnment contract. I happen to know something about it in another 
way ; for, a short time ago, before I was in any way concerned with this 
company, I was down at the dock-yard, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the solicitor of the Government then acquvinted me with the 
nature of the contract, and asked my opinion upon it. I told Mr. Swainson 
that I thought, under the circumstan¢és, it was a very reasonable arrange- 
ment. It is a very low price, but then the Government have to doa great 
deal of it. Their buildings are very extensive, and they lay down the whole 
of the mains on their private property; and not only that, but there is no 
difficulty in obtaining payment, and there is no further reduction, no losses. 
On the whole, I think the company can afford to supply the Government at 
that price, and especially as that is not a price lower than that at which they 
supply the public. They supply all the public lamps at 3s. 3d. per 1000 
feet, and it appears to me that the Government ought to have it at as low a 
rate, because the Government really use more than the local authorities, and 
lay all their mains, which the others do not. The illuminating power in 
the case of the London standard is 12 sperm candles. If a reduction to that 
amount is ~ in this bill, it will practically give the inhabitants 13 or 14 
candles. do not know any reason why gas should be sold cheaper at 
|| Portsmouth than it isin London. I knowit cannot be sold so cheap, because 
|| coal is dearer, and because the consumption is not so great. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: I have been engaged for this company 
as engineer for about a fortnight. I am not their engineer: Mr. Evans is. 
I came here as an engineer to investigate their concern, and give evidence 
before their lordships. It was about three weeks ago when I went down to 
Portsmouth, and acquainted myself with the works and the wants of the 
district. I was there six or eight hours: thattime was quite sufficient, because 
Tam well acquainted with the Island of Portsea. ‘Their outlay must have been 
, £70,000, I know, as a practical rule, both from having made a great many 
| works and from having been concerned for all the large gas companies in the 
kingdom, that a work of this kind cannot be constructed at less than trom 

£330 to £350 a retort. That would depend upon the price of iron; in my 
| calculation, I have taken it at the average price of the last ey | years; ithas 
not averaged more than from £5 to £7. A large portion of the works were 
laid down in 1853 ; about one half were made earlier than that ; but the price 
Ihave stated is a very fair one. The price of labour would also enter into 
the calculation ; labour has risen rather lately, but it would not make any 
material difference. I cannot give you the exact rate at the time these 
mains were laid, but it is now 10 or 14 per cent. higher than it was twenty years 
ago. My impression is, that this bill gives power to take a capital of £100,000, 
besides the borrowing powers, which would never be used except on an 
emergency. I have based my evidence upon £100,000 capital. I have not 
been consulted about the new station; it is the advice which I would give 
| to the company, if I were their engineer. I would take that new station some- 
where out near to Hilsea; I have not fixed any particular spot; there is a 
| great deal of unoccupied land there, all flat land. I did not take that new 
| station into my consideration as to what I thought should be the capital of 
the company ; but, I founded it upon an estimate that they would want more 
than 100 additional retorts; and, if you allow £300 for each retort and the 
proportion of mains connected with it, that would show that it would be 
necessary to expend about £30,000. That would allow either for a new 
| station or the extension of the old—it is quite immaterial which—where the 
money is expended. I find that companies, as a rule, always anticipate the 
operation of the 10 per cent clause. 

Mr. Cripps : It is inoperative, excepting being held over the companies 
tin terrorem 2 

Witness : No, they come under it; they anticipate its compulsory opera- 
j tion by coming voluntarily under it. I think the margin of 1s. would be a 

fair one to allow to the company. I consider the operation of the 10 per 
| cent, clause would control the company, if there were no margin at all; and, 
|inasmuch as it is impossible to foresee what margin may be necessary, I 
| think it is unnecessary to have the clause. I think it is quite a mistake to 
| insert any margin; but that it should not be less than 1s. I am convinced. 
| I do not think there is any necessity for it; on the contrary, I /xow there is 
;not. The 10 per cent. clause is practically sufficient. I know at Glasgow 
| there is a dispute as to whether the company have reached the 10 per cent. 
‘or not. The ratepayers chose to make a dispute; but I believe no person ac- 
‘quainted with accounts or manufacturing matters would have any doubt 
| upon the subject. 
| Mr. Cripps: The ratepayers have their opinion, and the company have 
their opinion > 
| Witness: Yes; and therefore they go to the proper tribunal to have the 
uestion determined. That is at Glasgow. I do not know whether the same 
thing has occurred at Bristol. 
Re-examined by Mr. BurkKE: It does not always follow that the company 
| and the consumer take the same view, and, therefore, either party has a 
| right to a peal to the Quarter Sessions, where they can have it determined 
| whether e price is to be reduced or not, and also as to the amount of the 
reduction. I know the case of Liverpool. Before the passing of the Gas- 
Works Act of 1847, a provision was introduced into the Liverpool bill that 
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they should not divide more than 10 per cent. There were two companies 
in Liverpool ; and, when another company came forward, Parliament said— 
‘* We will negative the third company, if your two companies will combine to 
sell the gas at not above 4s. 6d., and subject to a 10 per cent. clause.” The 
result of that has been, that the price has been reduced to 3s. 9d. I will 
not say that they divided 10 per cent. upon all their share capital, because 
some of the shares were sold by auction. : 

The CHamRMAN: I think you say that 100 new retorts would be required ? | 

Witness: At least 100; and i put the immediate outlay required at 
£30,000. I do not limit their requirements to that sum. They will have to | | 
expend a much larger sum; one very considerable item would be new 
meters. 

By Mr. Burke: The sum paid to the contractor is charged to the expenses | 
of the company. The profits made by contractors are sometimes very con- 
siderable ; in this case, it could not be very much. 

By the Cuarmman : If the company could conduct the works themselves | 
as economically as the contractor, they of course would be abie to get a larger 
dividend to divide among the shareholders, because they would have the 
contractor’s profits. I think they ought to make their own gas—that every 
company established by an Act of Parliament ought to make its own gas. 
The contractor takes the coke, but then he has to pay for the coal, and for 
the reconstruction of the retorts, and soon, which are destroyed in the 
operation of gas-making. He has to keep the building in repair for the 
period of his lease, and to attend to all that is necessary. You can scarcely 
call the money derived from the sale of coke profit; I should call it return. 
The contractor would receive something between £3000 and £4000 a year for 
the sale of the coke; and, indeed, some gas-works—as, for instance, Bir- 
mingham—make their dividend out of the coke, 

The CHAmMAN: Then, supposing the gas companies themselves were in 
a position to sell that coke, woud not the cost of manufacturing the gas be 
very considerably diminished ? 

Vitness : No, my lord, because it is an element in the calculation, when 
the contractor enters into his contract ; he makes the gas for so much less, in 
consideration of being allowed to sell the coke. There is a very small profit | 
derivable from the gas-tar ; it is not a very valuable article. 1 donot think | 
it would be very valuable in a sea-port town, for in Gosport, which is the 
town immediately on the other side, they allow the gas-tar to run as waste 
into the lake, so that it cannot be a very valuable article. There is not 
much profit derived from the lime; it is worth about as much as the tar. 
The lime would be valuable if it did not contain so much sulphur; the am- 
monia would be valuable, but, as it is mixed with so much sulphur, it is not | 
worth much. Seaborne coals are used at Portsmouth; there is no prospect 
of more coals coming to Portsmouth by rail than do now, excepting in the 
event of war, when the company would have to fall back upon railway 
communication to get their coal, and of course, would have to pay enormous 
transfer. The coals obtainable from the South Wales District are not pro- 
fitable for making gas; they are only slightly bituminous. I do not at all 
anticipate any reduction in the price of coal. I understand that the com- 

any have expended £12,000 beyond the £9000 which they seek to capitalize. 
consider there is an actual plant in existence representing the £9000, 
regard being had to the difference in price during the last twenty years: of 
course, if it was re-erected this moment at the present prices, it would come 
to something less, Part of the additional £12,000 said to have been ex- 
pended, I should account for upon some destruction of the property; for 
instance a small gasholder, the removal of some of the purifiers, or discon- 
tinuance of them, and various dilapidations being repiaced; other things 
being changed from time to time, which I think would possibly account 
for that expenditure ; and, therefore, if the £12,000 was actually laid out, 
that accounts for it. With a very good system of book-keeping, it would be 
easy to keep the expenditure of the actual capital, and the sum expended 
for balance of dividend distinct. I have not examined the accounts of the 
company ; it has not fallen within my duty. 

The CuamMan: Do you consider that the books of the company, pro- 
perly kept, ought to show how this has been expended? 

Witness: I think you would probably find, on reviewing the books, that 
some of the expenses would go for buildings now occupied in making gas; 
a portion of that £12,000 would go to the repairs to mains from time to time, 
but I do not think that any repairs and alterations, proceeding from a 
renewal of works, would have amounted to more than £12,000. 1 consider) 
that labour, the reconstruction of retorts to replace those which are des-| | 
troyed by the process of manufacture, should be charged to revenue; and 
that any purifiers or gasholders should be charged to revenue, so far as they 
do not exceed in size the old ones, 

The CuatrRMAN : What coals are used in South Wales for making gas ? 

: ‘ttness: The Newport coals are very commonly used, and Cardiff) 
coals. 

The Cuarrman: Then, there is a portion of coal, of a bituminous charac- 
ter, in South Wales? 

Witness : Yea, my lord; but then it is of an inferior quality—that is to 
say, it seems to have been formed under circumstances of considerable heat | 
and great pressure, and, therefore, is not so rich in those oily matters from | 
which the illuminating Lyd of gas is obtained. | 

Mr. Frederick John Evans, examined by Mr. Burke. 

I am engineer to the Chartered Gas Company in London, and have been 
so for many years past. It is the oldest, and one of the most extensive com- 
panies in London, I have had considerable experience in the manufacture | 
of gas. I have acted, since 1854, as the consulting engineer for the Ports- | 
mouth Gas Company. When I joined them, the price of gas was 5s. 6d. I/| 
do not think they were paying any dividend at all. Since that time, they | 
have been paying 6 per cent. ; that is the maximum I believe they are pay 
ing. They are able now to provide 650,000 cubic feet of gas per diem att e| 
works, They are in a good state of repair, and have been well erected anc | 
well maintained. I should put their value at £70,000. The company had} 
power to raise £61,000. In my judgment, the present value of the works is| 
more than £8000 or £9000 in excess of the capital which the company had | | 
the power to raise. A great many enlargements have been made since I! 
have been connected with them, and the consumption has gone on increasing 
very rapidly ; since 1854, it has increased 50 per cent. ‘The authorities at 
Her Majesty’s dock-yard have made provision for an increased supply ; and, 

am sure, it will be absolutely necessary to provide additional retorts 
against the next winter. We require another gasholder, for which drawings 
are already made. The cost will be £12,000. Werequire a new condenser ; 
with the cost of fifteen additional retorts, we shall require £20,000 at once. 
I think, in the next ten years, we shall require between £40,000 and 
£50,000. It is on my advice that the company are asking for the proposed 
increase of capital. We propose to take more land; the space we 
have now might do for a few years, but, I think, in a short time, we 
should certainly require additional land. Last winter, we were working 
every retort we had. Our illuminating res is 12 candles, but the average 
since 1854, has been 12}. The standard in London is 12. We use canne 
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coal occasionally, but not generally. It is almost impossible to be quite 
sure of the illuminating power; you cannot get. it exact 7 12—from damp 
coals and other causes, it will sometimes vary. In London, they never 
supply under 13-candle gas, in order to avoid the penalty. We make our 
gas very pure. I examine it every month. It is as pure as it is in London. 
We propose to reduce the price to 4s. 6d. Comparing all the circumstances, 
4s, 6d. is a much cheaper price at Portsea than it is in London. Ithink the 
proposed charge of 4s. 6d. is fair, in comparison with other towns. I cannot 
tell you the superficial area included within the limits we supply. The 
length of main was measured soon after I was employed by the company, 
and I think it was found to be seventy miles. Of course, the more scattered the 
supply, the greater will be the increased cost, and the less profit. We work at 
a rather high pressure—about three inches. That pressure tends to produce | 
leakage ; but you cannot avoid leakage where you have no pressure at all. 
They find their own mains in the dock-yard, and the meter registers the 
supply just at the entrance, so that they take all the risk of leakage. In 
| London, the leakage is about 16 per cent., and that is getting less every half 

year. The dock-yard authorities, laying down their own mains in their 
own district, run the risk of 20 per cent. leakage. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: The leakage would depend upon the 
pressure. ‘There is nothing at Portsmouth to require very great pressure ; 
|it is pretty level. Iam engincer to these works, and also to the Chartered 
|Gas-Works. ‘The average cost of coal in London, taking the present. price, 
| would be about £1 per ton; ordinarily, it would cost from 15s. to 16s. I | 
| should think the ordinary price at Portsmouth would be from 17s. to18s. I 
do not know what the contractor is paying for it. We are getting lls. a 
|| chaldron for our coke in London. I think it realizes 12s. at Portsmouth, 
The company have been dividing much the same dividend for some four or 
|| five years past. The reason they have not divided more is, because they 

| have applied the surplus to expenditure. The sum expended in that way, 
|| under my own superintendence, has been about £8000 or £9000. I think 
| | all charges for repairs ought to fall upon revenue. I do not think there is 
|| much difference of opinion upon that. We take borrowing powers by the 
|| bill, in addition to the amount of share capital directed to be raised. That 
|| being one-third of the whole capital, would enable us to borrow about | 
| £40,000 additional. 

| ‘The CuarrMAn: What is the price of land where you propose to take it ? 

| Witness ; 1 am not aware where the spot is. 
|| The Cuarrman: Would not it be cheaper outside the town ? 

|. Witness: In the event of their taking the land outside the town, they 
|; would have great difficulty in getting the coals up. My calculations in the 
|| present bill are based upon the assumption that we extend the works upon 
|| their present site. It would cost a little more if they were to go outside the | 

town; I do not think there would be a great deal of difference. I have not | 
considered the question of the site at present. 

| Mr. Warp: Do you consider outlays upon new retorts chargeable to 
| capital or to revenue ? 
| Witness: Ofcourse, the outlay upon new retorts, built for the purpose of 
|making an additional supply of gas, to mect an increased demand, must 
| come upon capital. 
| M. Cripps: I think we had better have the books, and then they will show. 

The CHAIRMAN : I think that would be better. 

| Mr, Warp: There is no actual requirement for the books. The only 
| 














thing that appears upon the books is, that these several sums have been 

| expended, 

| Mr. Cripps: 'When the first witness was here, he said it would appear 
from the books how the £30,000 and the £9000 had been expended—that it 

| would appear separately. 

| Mr. Warp: Ihave all the necessary extracts on this sheet of paper; they 

| were extracted by the clerk. 

| Mr. Cripps: I should like to have the original and authentic document. 

|| M. Warp said that he had, on the paper, a list of the sums which had 
| been expended, separately chargeable to revenue and to capital. He pro- 

| posed to ask the witness for that paper, whether the several matters were 

| properly so charged. He was sure it was not necessary to prove that the 

jltems were fairly extracted from the books. It was quite contrary to all 

| parliamentary precedent, and, therefore, he objected to produce the books; 

| but, at the same time, tendered the copy, which he apprehended was correct, 

| He proposed, with their lordships permission, to ask the witness whether 

| those items were properly charged against capital and against revenue ? 

| The CuarrMan thought they should bring a witness to prove the authen- 

‘ticity of the document. 

Mr. James Frederick Absalom, examined by Mr. Wann. 

| Iam the clerk to the company. The paper I hold in my hand is in my 

} own handwriting ; I extracted it from the books of the company ; itis a true 
and correct copy of the items represented by it. 

| Mr. Cripps: I object to any use whatever being made of the document: 

| it is an extract, and therefore secondary evidence of something which, if it 

| was produced, would be primary evidence. 

| Mr. Warp: There is no objection to produce the books, except that it 
may take us a week to go through them. 

|. Witness : The books are in an hotel in London, but you will not find these 

jitems exactly in the books, because they are extracted from the general 
accounts, 

| The CuHarrMAN : I think it is the opinion of the committee that, if you 
| wish to make use of that, you will have to produce the original documents. 

| Mr. Warp: I propose again to put Mr. Evans in the box, and to ask him 
whether these items would be reasonable items to charge to revenue? [The 
| books were then procured and handed to the witness, who, in answer to Mr. 
| Ward, proved the authenticity of the various items extracted from the 
several half-years accounts. ] 

| Mr. Warp: Have all those items been paid out of moneys which would 
otherwise have been applicable to dividend ? 

Witness : Most certainly they have. 

The CuarrMan : What is the sum total > 

Witness : £9372. Os. 14d. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: Assuming the £9000 we propose to capi- 
| talize had been added to the dividends, I can safely say, putting it in round 
|numbers, that from the commencement of that expenditure our dividend 
| would not have been 10 per cent. ‘he last dividend declared and paid was 

|| at the rate of 6 per cent. : this was to June, 1860. ‘The second dividend for 
| 1860 has not yet been declared. 

Mr. Cripps: Are the amounts expended for capital, and the amounts ex- 
| pended for revenue, mixed up together? 

Witness: No; from the passing of our last Act of Parliament, the capital 
account was kept quite separate ; and, all the expenditure upon new capital, 
after we had got it, was put to such account. But, after this account was 
almost exhausted, the £9000 above referred to was necessarily expended out 
of revenue, as we had nothing else to take it from. It has since been ex- 

jtracted from the accounts. It took a long time to do, ranging over Novem- 
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ber and December last. I have acted as secretary to the company for about 

eleven saga but, although I did all the duties for this period, I was only 

made the secretary in about 1851 or 1852. With respect to certain expen- 

diture (included in the £9000) for retort benches, &c., a great portion of 
this was for entirely new benches. At the time of the expenditure, I knew | 
how much was for new, and how much for old work; but, in analyzing it | 
recently, I drew out the particulars, showing how it was made up, and, in 

consultation with the directors, we considered we should be quite justified in 

putting one half to capital, and the other half to revenue; but this is the 

only item which has been so treated, the other having been extracted accord- 

ing to the works actually carried out. We raised the new capital between 

September, 1852, and May, 1854. We have £973. 14s, 10d. of it left, and 

it it is employed in carrying on the trade of the company. We did not 

expend that, because we thought it advisable that we should not run too 

close, and, that we should have some of our capital to be able to have 

recourse to in any emergency. [I'he witness here submitted the company’s 

ledger to Mr. Cripps, showing how the new capital had been raised, and 

also the detailed expenditure of the same, and continued::] With respect to 

the item wages, we were doing extensive alterations at our works, and kept 

two distinct wages books, one for capital the other for revenue. There is no 

estimate whatever in this account: it is the amounts actually paid, toa half- 

penny. These entries were made every week, at the time, in the wages book ; 

and, when I made up my half-yearly accounts, I took these amounts from the 

wages book; and you will see that I refer to it by folio. After that, you 

will see very detailed particulars of amounts paid to tradesmen and others, 

on capital account, but nothing is estimated. The corporation wharfage 

you refer to is not for coals; it is for fire goods and other materials for en- 

tirely new works. Every bill was carefully analyzed at the time, and capi- | 
tal kept distinct from revenue. I submit a statement, showing the capital 

account at one view in abstract, as I cannot, of course, put more in a page 

of the ledger than will go in. £30,000 cash was not ‘raised, for the £50 

shares were issued at a discount (£45), so that we only actually raised £27,000. | 
If you refer to the pave I showed you just now, you will find all the detuiled 

particulars to which 1 have referred. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ward: Since the passing of the Act in 1852, the 
amounts which have been paid in dividends, and those laid out on capital 
account, namely, £9372, would not make up so much as 10 per cent on the 
eapital of the company. ‘The remainder of the capital is necessary for 
carrying on the trade of the company, 
Act of 1852, were expended on capital account, and I put them to that 
account at the time of the outlay. The wages charged to capital were 
unquestionably not expended on the manufacturing concerns of the com- 
pany. All the latter will be found in another part of the books, quite dis- 
tinct; where, also, will be found charges for wharfage dues on coals and 
other articles for the manufacturing department. 

Mr. Cripps said he represented the corporation of Portsmouth, and some 
other bodies who appeared in opposition to the bill. Some of the differences 
between them had been diminished during the progress of the case ; for, if 
the bill had remained in the state in which it was when they first of all came 
before their lordships, he supposed it would have been impossible for it ever 
to have passed. His learnea friend (Mr. Hope Scott) had said, rather com- | 
plainingly, that bodies like the corporation of Portsmouth were in the habit 
of opposing gus bills. He (Mr. Cripps) was sure their lordships would con- | 
sider it would be a very great dereliction of their duties, if, when extensive | 
powers were sought by private companies which would interfere with the! 

opulation, these powers were not closely watched by the different local 
eg It was certainly the duty of persons in the position of his clients, to | 
see that a bill like the one before their lordships embodied in it all those 
clauses and provisions which experience had shown to be right and proper, | 
and which committees of both Houses were in the habit of insisting upon as 
the price of giving that benefit to the company which they came to ask, With! 
regard to the question of capital, his learned friend (Mr. Scott) had made 
some little mistake when he supposed that his clients desired to interfere 
with the provisions of the Gas Clauses Act with reference to the 10 per cent. | 
They all knew that the provision was very migratory, and that the restric-| 
tion, in point of fact, had no operation at all. It was never proposed by 
them in any way to touch the dividend upon the old original capital of the | 
company—that was to say upon the £61,000 which they had been already | 
empowered to raise. His learned friend had said very fairly, that parties | 
were induced to invest their money upon the faith of Acts of Parliament, and | 
that, if they were successful, they would have a certain amount of benefit. 
What they did desire was to impress upon their lordships that, with reference | 
to the new capital which they now sought for—the £58,000, or whatever it | 
might be—they were coming as an established company, not having to bear 
the risk and the chances which a company would have when they were first | 
of all coming to be incorporated. We think that, on the capital they now) 
ask for, they ought to be satisfied with a very much less per centage than | 
10 per cent., which it would have been fair to allow them on their original 
capital. His learned friend had told them that, in the Metropolitan Gas | 
Act of last year, the power was given to divide 8 per cent., and complained | 
of the corporation of Portsmouth for seeking, in the present instance, to 
fix it at 7}. In his (Mr. Cripps) opinion, the case was not at all parallel. | 
The Metropolitan Act was passed for regulating the existing gas companies | 
in the metropolis. ‘They had a power to divide 10 per cent., and it was 
thought right, in consideration of certain boons given to them, to bring them 
from a limit of 10 per cent. to8 per cent. That was with reference to the 
old capital ; and, if the company were now asking to limit the dividend upon 
the old capital of the company, what had been done with reference to the 
metropolitan companies would be important ; but, it certainly was not in| 
the present instance. ‘They were now coming to ask to be allowed to raise a 
further sum, and he did think that, as all parties who subscribed to that 
further sum would know the limit beforehand, it would be quite fair for 
their lordships to impose a limit of 7} per cent. Then, again, with refer- | 
ence to the £9000; although it was very difficult to say that it would be) 
fair that that should be capitalized at all, yet, assuming it was capitalized, 
and that 5 per cent. only was allowed to be divided upon it, they would 
raise no objection. With reference to the new capital, he contended that 
74 per cent. per annum would be a fair amount toallowthem. He br of the| 





to insert clauses in the bill with reference to the illuminating power of the 
gas, and the mode of testing that illuminating power, and also its purity; 
they were all taken from the Metropolitan Act of last year, and he under- 
stood that no serious contention was raised on them. One most 
important matter that remained between them was, at what price the limit 
was to be put upon the charge for gas? Upon the best calculation which 
they had been able to make, and in support of which he should call wit | 
nesses, he thought that, if they were limited to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, it | 
would be fair. Mr. Swainson had said that there ought to be 1s, over and! 
above the maximum, in order to allow for contingencies. If they fixed the 
maximum by the bill, in the first instance, at such a sum as would leave 
them a fair profit, and would allow for all those contingencies and chances, 





























All the moneys raised under the | 
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|| they would require no margin. But, supposing there was a margin, who 
|| was to be the judge of the contingency upon which the price was to be 
| raised to that margin? Surely, that could not be left tothecompany. One 
|| of the witnesses had said that freight might go up—coals might go up. Who 
|| was to be the judge of how much increase, in the price of freight or of coal, 
|, would justify the marginal 1s. being imposed, or any part thereof? He pro- 
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| posed that the maximum should be fixed at 4s., without a margin, for he felt | 
|| persuaded they would get a fair profit out of it; but, if any margin was in- | 


|| serted, he would propose that it should not be left open to the company to 
| advance their price to it, but that there should be some fair tribunal before 


| whom the company might, in such circumstances, be empowered to go. The | 


|| chairman of the company had said that they charged the Government 10 per 
| cent. below the private consumer ; so that, in order to fix a fair and reason- 
| able charge to the public, it would only be needful to add 10 per cent. to the 
| price they were charging the Government, and sell it at that charge to the 
| private consumer. The chairman had said that they had agreed to reduce 
|, their charge to the Government to 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet; so that, 
according to their own showing, 3s. 9d. would be a sufficient charge 
'|to the private consumer. In allowing them to charge 4s., the cor- 
|!poration thought they would have a sufficient margin. It was not 
to be supposed that they would enter upon a contract with Govern- 
|;ment or anybody else to supply them at charges which would entail 
|,@ loss upon themselves. It was, therefore, to be presumed that they 
obtained a profit upon the 3s. 3d.; and, if so, 4s. would be an ample margin 
|to allow them. Mr. Cripps then referred to the Swansea Act, and said, it 
| certainly might occur at first sight, that Swansea being situated near a coal 
|| district, gas might be made there somewhat cheaper than at Portsmouth. 
| That, however, was negatived by one of the witnesses, who said that the 
|| coal of that neighbourhood would not answer for making gas, and, there- 
| fore, they had to obtain their coal from a distance. Under those circum- 
| stances, he considered Portsmouth would stand about equal to Swansea, 
|| both being sea-ports ; and, looking at the fact that a limit had been fixed at 
|| 4s. at Swansea in the present session, there could be no real ground for the 
| Portsmouth Company asking 4s. 6d. A further question still remaining to 
|| be be decided was, as to the amount of the capital? That was a very im- 
| portant question, because, if they had power to raise more capital than they 
really ope it would tend to defeat the 10 per cent. clause. What evi- 
|| dence had they given that they required £58,000, or anything like that sum ? 
|| Mr. Hawksley, upon whose evidence, probably, their lordships would be 
|| most inclined to rely, had mistaken the amount of capital in the bill, and 
| had based his calculations upon the idea that the total share capital would 
|| be £100,000, or that £30,000 was all the additional capital they required. 
'| Why did they want that amount of capital, when they had borrowing 
powers equal to one-fourth of their capital—it had been stated one-third 
| originally, but they had since altered it to one-fourth? He could not say 
|| that it was a very satisfactory insight which that gentleman had had into 
|| the affairs of the company, having obtained all his information in eight 
|| hours; but, such as it was, it was the best evidence placed before the com- 
mittee, and upon which they were asked to rely. But, independently of that 
|, evidence, was there anything at all tangible laid before their lordships to 
|| show that anything like £30,000 was required? One of the witnesses had 
|| mentioned that the gasholder would cost £12,000 ; but that was no estimate, 
| no satisfactory description at all, of the mode, or place, or the part of the 
|| works upon which the £30,000 was to be spent. 
|| The CHarrman: There is evidence that there are to be 100 new retorts, 
|, and the gasholder. 
| Mr. Cripps said that evidence was very vague; that he mentioned that 
| £30,000 would be required for new retorts. 
|| The Cuarrman : He said £20,000 would be the immediate outlay. 
| Mr. Cripps was sure that Mr. Hawksley based all his calculations 
7 a idea that £30,000 was all that was required to be raised by share 
| Capital, 
1 r. WarD: He stated that £30,000 would be required for retorts, inde- 
pendently of the gasholder. 
|| . The Cuarnman: Under the present Act of Parliament, is the 10 per cent. 
|| clause to be calculated upon the amount of capital the company is em- 
| powered to raise, or upon the amount of capital raised at any given time ? 
Mr. Cripps: Upon the capital which at this moment has been subscribed. 
The only other question, upon which he differed from his friend on the other 
side, was as to the mode in which the new capital was to be disposed of. 
His friend said that it would be unfair to dispose of shares by auction, and 
that, if any benefit was to be derived from the creation ef those new 
|| shares, it ought to go to the old shareholders. He (Mr. Cripps) confessed 
that, for his part, he could not see any principle whatever, upon which it 
ought to go to the shareholders of the old company. The new capital was 
an entirely different matter, and did not in the least interfere with the 
old capital. It was ~ d by his clients, that there should be an auction 
of the shares, by which the market value could be ascertained. In the 
Dover Act, it was provided that the surplus money obtained for the shares, 
should go to defray the expenses of obtaining the Act, and in extending and 
oe the works of the company; in the Nottingham, Macclestield, 
and Swansea Acts, the same thing existed. Having gone through the 
several differences existing between them, he proposed to call a witness to 
| speak as to the matter of price. 
Samuel Hughes, Esq. 





have investigated the accounts of a great many companies. I have es- 
pecially considered the case at Portsmouth, with reference to the price 
|, Which I think it would be fair to charge to the consumer. My informa- 
| tion is chiefly derived from the evidence which I have heard to-day ; I have 
not been to 
| have heard the prices of coal and coke stated ; and I am prepared, upon those 
| prices, to state what in my opinion, gas could be sup lied for. hold in 
| my hand data, from which I have formed the conclusion, what certain 
sum per 1000 cubic feet, would be a fair price to charge the inhabitants o 
| Portsmouth. I take from Mr. Hawksley’s evidence, that the annua 
| production of gas was 125 million cubic feet: I deduct from that one- 
| sixth for leakage, which is 20,833,333, leaving the amount for sale 
to be 104,666,667 cubic feet. Then I take the quantity of coal required 
,to produce that quantity, which would be 13,600; the cost of that 
quantity at 17s. a ton would be £11,560; 104,167 cubic feet of gas at 3s. 6d. 
| per 1000, would bring them in £18,229 which, added to £5440 for the pro- 
| ucts, will make £23,669. Thus, their expenses would be £11,506 for the 
| coal, and for all other expenses, exclusive of lighting and meters, £8160, 
Making a total of £19,720, which, subtracted from their gross receipts, 
‘amounting to £23,669, leaves a balance of £3949, or 6} per cent. on £61,000. 
i I have estimated the whole of the residuum products, including coke, tar, 
j and ammonia, at 8s, per ton of coal, or rather less than 50 per cent. of the 
cost of coal. In the metropolis, the average working of all the thirteen 


|companies shows that the returns are just one-half the cost of the coal. 
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The price of coke at Portsmouth is 12s. a chaldron, while in London it is 
only 10s. I made my calculations upon 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, but, if the 
gas was sold at 4s., £2605 would be added to the profits, making a total of 
£6554, or nearly 11 per cent. I am conversant with gas Acts that have 
been passed lately. n the Macclesfield and Swansea cases, in which I was 
engaged, a maximum was fixed of 4s. for common gas, and 5s. 6d. for 
cannel gas. The common gas was of 12-candle illuminating power. 

Mr. Cripps: With reference to the provision, which I see inserted in 
some of the Acts before me, of the sale of shares by auction, will you explain 
to the committee how it is? 

Witness: The way it works is this, that when the shares are at a pre- 
mium, say of 50 per cent., the company requiring £1500, would only have 
to issue £1000 of shares. There were many instances given in the Hud- 
dersfield case where the company had actually realized that per centage. 
I think it a most fair provision in any case, but more ticularly at Ports- 
mouth, where the majority of shareholders are stated to be strangers. I 
think 7} per cent. is almost as high a price as I have heard of as allowed 
upon new capital. In the Bolton Act of 1854 it was only 6}, and the general 
range is between that and 7. I find that in some parts of England, especi- 
ally in Lancashire, the practice of allowing a reduction to large consumers | 
— very extensively. On the average of the whole country, public 

ights are supplied at about one-third the price charged to the private con-| 
sumers. I think there is no objection to it, in certain cases. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Warp: I have never been the practical manager 
of gas-works, but I have been very largely consulted by corporations and 
other public bodies, in reference to gas-works. I was examined in the metro- 
politan case last year. 

Mr. Warp: And gave a great deal of evidence that gas could be produced 
at a much cheaper rate than was finally determined by the bill ? 

Witness : No; I do not think that I gave it at a cheaper rate: I said I 
thought it could be made at 4s. I do not know any companies in the metro- 
polis supplying gas at 4s. and receiving 10 per cent. The Commercial Com- 
pany has been making 6 per cent. 

Mr. Warp: Do you know whether the City (fas Company produced 2 per 
cent. some years ago, being compelled to reduce to 4s. 

Witness ; That was some years ago; they are now recovering, and have 
been gradually paying increased dividends. I know that an Act of Parlia- 
ment was granted them giving them power to raise to 5s., but it was in this 
way,—that, where two companies were competing in the same street, one 
would hardly dare to charge more than the other. I think that, to allow the 
Portsmouth company to sell gas at 4s., would be giving them an ample mar- 
gin; there would be a considerable surplus. 

Mr. Warp: I see you deduct one-sixth for leakage ; did you hear that the 
leakage was 20 per cent? 

Witness: No; I heard Mr. Evans say, that one-sixth is sufficient leakage to 
allow, and he said, also, that the leakage in London was reduced to one-sixth, 
and was being reduced every year. I also know that the leakage in Lancashire 
is only 10 and 11 percent., and I have allowed, in the present instance, 16 
per cent., which is very liberal. Macclesfield is in Cheshire; my impression 
is, that the coal they use is obtained from about twenty miles distant, and the 
cannel has to be taken thirty. Portsmouth is a case of freight by sea. I know 
it is a long way round from Newcastle to Portsmouth, but not nearly so far 
as to Plymouth, where the price at the present moment is 3s. 4d. The cal- 
culation we have made was based upon a capital of £61,800. One reason 
why gas should be supplied much more cheaply in Portsmouth than in 
London is, because the rate of wages is lower. I do not believe the coal is 
actually dearer at one place than the other. I am told that the price is only 
15s. or 16s. I have not been to Portsmouth to see the works. I know the 
town very well. I was first employed in this case on Saturday last. 

The CHArRMAN: What is the effect of your calculation as to their other 
expenses ? 

Witness : T include in that the wages, wear and tear of retorts, and all other 
manufacturing expenses. do not include the expense of lamplighters 
and meters, because I assume a profit is derived from each. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then, according to your calculation, selling 104 million 
cubic feet at 4s. a 1000, they ought to have realized nearly 11 per cent ? 

Witness : The sum would be £6551 ; nearly 11 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN : Supposing the manufacture of gas is increased one-half, 
pork the amount of profit be one-half more upon an equivalent amount of 
capital ? 

7 “itness : I imagine it increases in a higher ratio, because of certain fixed 
expenses, which do not increase as the works extend. 








TurspaY, Marcu 19. 

Mr. Burke said he was happy to state that all the points of difference 
had been settled, mutual concessions having been made. The company had 
conceded that the present price of gas—4s, 6d. per 1000 cubic feet—should 
not be increased under any circumstances, unless contingencies should arise 
which should make it impossible for the company to make a dividend. The 
company were not to be the judge of that, but it was to be decided by the 
recorder. Then, as regarded their capital, the opponents of the company 
did not seek to deprive them of their fair and legitimate dividend; but the 
company had conceded that one-half of the shares should be sold by auction, 





| which would be a great benefit to the public. They had also agreed that 


I have for many years past had great experience as a gas engineer, and | 


ortsmouth especially to consider the subject of this bill; but I | 


they should not increase the price of the public lights. The usual rule was, 
that they were to be charged the same as other lights; but, in this case, it 
appeared that they had been lighting public lights at a much lower price 
than other lights, and they had conceded that they would not increase the 
These were the principal matters which had been settled between 


A brief discussion followed, with respect to the dividend, and Mr. BAxTER 
drew attention to the fact that, when the subject was before Lord Redesdale, 
his lordship expressed his opinion tlt new capital should not be raised, the 
same as was the case with old capital. He remonstrated with his lordship | 
against the principle which he wished to introduce, it being contrary to the 
provisions of the Gas Act. At present, the rate of dividend was fixed at 10 
- cent., and it seemed to him that Lord Redesdale was travelling beyond 

is bounds when he sanctioned that which was contrary to the principle of 
Parliament. Ultimately, the room was cleared, and, on the parties inte- 
rested being readmitted, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The committee have considered the point raised in 
reference to the amount of prescribed profit to be allowed on the new capital, 
and it seems perfectly clear that the practice of the committees and of the 
House has been to prescribe the limit of the new capital at a lower rate than 
that of the original capital. At the same time, the committee feel that there 
are exceptional circumstances in this case, which, to some extent, may be a 
reason for modifying that rule. The position of the works are more peculiar 
than if they were in an inland town; and, under the circumstances, the com- 
mittee think that a portion of the capital pro; by the new bill is entitled 
to a higher rate of interest. At the same time, the committee think that 
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£58,000 is not all required at present. The evidence goes to show that the 
£30,000 is required for putting the works in order, and the committee have 
come to the resolution of allowing an interest of 10 per cent. on £30,600, and 
for the remaining £28,000 73 per cent. 

_ Mr. Baxter: If the committee would prefer to strike out the £28,000 en- 
tirely, and take the £30,000 rather than introducing the precedent, it would, 
I think, be better. I understand that, in the Macclesfield gas case, 10 per 
cent. was allowed to them; but, if the committee would allow the parties 
to take £30,000, and strike out the £28,000, it would be preferable 

The room was again cleared, and, on the parties being readmitted, 
The CuarrMan said: Thecommittee have decided upon allowing the pro- 
moters of the bill to withdraw the sum of £25,000 of their capital. 








SAliscellaneous News. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of Proprietors was held at the London 
Tavern on Tuesday, the 2nd inst.—T. B. Suipson, Lsq., in the chair. 
Mr. Livesey (the Secretary) read the notice convening the present meeting, 
—— of the last half-yearly meeting, and also the following report of 
e directors :— 





reduced the price of gas, and, at the same time, expressed a hope that such reduc- 
tion would not affect the prosperity of the company. Since then, the accounts for a 
winter quarter, at the reduced rate, have been made up, and it will be seen, on 
reference to the hulf-yearly statement now before the meeting, that the profits, 
owing to the increased demand for gas, have not been lessened to such an extent as 
to affect the dividend. 

The purchase of the frechold ground, which the directors reported in April last 
war had in contemplation, has been completed, and, in the course of the year, it 
will be enclosed with the company’s present holding. 

The long and severe winter has been a source of much anxiety to the directors, 
but it is gratifying to them to be enabled to report that, by the care and attention of 
the officers, the business has been carried on uninterruptedly, and without any 
material increase in the expenditure. 


been invested in Consols, and the directors, in accordance with the Metropolis Gas 
Act, purpose adding to this investment periodically, until it has accumulated to the 
maximum of £20,000. 

The additions and improvements to be made on the works this year are of a more 
extensive character than usual, and will involve a large outlay. 

The plant is in good working order, and the directors have every reason to believe 
that the whole establishment is efficiently and faithfully conducted. 

The rental for gas, and the receipts for products, &c., for the half year to the 31st 
of December last, amount to £38,157. 16s. 3d, and the expenditure for the same 
period to £25,641. 19s. 8d.; leaving a balance of £12,515. 16s. 7d.; which the 
directors recommend should be disposed of by the payment of a dividend of 5 per 
— for the half year, and by carrying the balance to the credit of the reserve- 


In accordance with the company’s Act of Incorporation, one director and one 
auditor retire from office at this meeting. 
Benjamin Edgington, Esq., retires as director, and William Baker, Esq., as 
auditor; but, both these gentlemen have given notice of their intention to offer 
themselves for re-election. 
The CHArRmAN: It has been usual, in the meetings of this company, to 
put from the chair the motion—‘* That the report now read be received and 
entered upon the minutes.’’ In doing so, I may observe that we have nothing 
further to communicate to the proprietors than what we have stated in that 
report, although it is true the report itself is a very short one. You are per- 
fectly well aware of the nature of the new Act of Parliament which was 
passed last session, and under which the affairs of the metropolitan gas com- 
panies are now regulated. It is provided by that Act, that your dividends 
shall be limited to 10 per cent.; and you will perceive, by the report just 
read, that you will be receiving that amount at once. It is impossible to be 
quite satisfied with the Act of Parliament, because there are many things 
which may be made extremely vexatious to us in its operation; and there is 
no doubt that, unless there is a display of good feeling on the part of some of 
the vestries, they can become very annoying and troublesome to us. I can 
only say that, as far as thiscompany is concerned, there shall be no proceeding 
on our part that shall prompt or justify any opposition to us on theirs. It is 
our determination, to the best of our ability, to endeavour to keep the peace, 
and to exert ourselves to carry out the Act according to the spirit and inten- 
tion of the Legislature. The lighting of the public lamps is, certainly, a 
subject of some importauee to the ratepayers and to the company; and I fear 
there will be a little dissatisfaction with regard to the terms on which, in 
future, they will be supplied. You are aware that many companies have 
been admitted into districts entirely on account of the advantages they 
offered in lighting the public lamps at a low price: but that will not be the 
case again; although, Thene no doubt the feeling in the public mind will 
be, that the street-lamps should be supplied at a lower rate than that charged | 
to the private consumer. According to the Metropolis Gas Act, the local | 
authorities are only entitled to require that the public lamps should be 
charged for at the lowest rate at which private consumers are supplied in the | 
district. There are, it is true, some advantages to gas companies in regard 
to the public lamps. For instance, the contracts amount to a considerable 
sum of money; there is no expense in the collection; no risk of bad debts; 
and, therefore, as large wholesale consumers, the parish authorities ought to 
be supplied at as low a price as the companies can afford. I am persuaded 
that. the companies generally will meet this question in a fair and proper 
spirit; and I trust the vestries will show a disposition to be satisfied with 
what is reasonable and right. We are bound, as you know, to give a higher 
illuminating power than our former standard; although, practically, as far | 
as we are concerned, there will be very little difference, for we have always 
supplied gas of a superior illuminating power. The Act of Parliament under 
which we have recently come requires us jp provide test-houses, where not only 
the illuminating power, but also the purity, of our gus may be tested; and 
this has to be done at the expense of the companies. We have already pro- 
vided a place for testing, and have given the local authorities notice to that 
effect ; so that they can come when they like, to see that we are doing our 
duty, simply on giving us three hours notice of their intention to doso. As 
far as our own works are concerned, you have heard that we have purchased | 
a new piece of land, which, I believe, will be very advantageous to the com- 
pany. Indeed, if we could extend our purchase, it would be to the benefit of 
the company, although, at present, I believe, we shall be able to work very | 
well with what we have got. With these few remarks, I shall move the re- | 
solution for the adoption of the report; and will only add, that I shall be | 
most happy to answer any question which the proprietors may ask me. | 
} 
| 


Mr. Ruoprs seconded the motion, which was put and carried. 

Mr. Mavenan: In the report, it is stated that the directors have bought 
some land, and intend to make considerable extensions. May I inquire, for 
the:information of my brother shareholders and myself, how the money for 
those extensions is to be provided? Is there any prospect of a call, because 





The directors at the last mecting announced to the proprietors that they had | 


| sued by the gentlemen on the other side of the table, and I hope their exer- | 
| tions in the future will be as successful as they have been in the past. 


| pany. 
| when I say that 


The amount standing in the company’s books to the credit of the reserve-fund has 


| while the company can pay 10 per cent., we shall be glad to hear that the 


: prietors. | 





directors are about to make ealls. 
The CHamrmMan: The extensions which we contemplate at present, we || 
have money in hand for in unexpended capital ;. but, if we require to carry | | 


these extensions much further, we shall be obliged to come to the pro- 


Mr. Maucuan: I hope the works you have announced in the report will 
absorb all the capital you have in hand. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite so; at present we have all that we want. 

Mr. Gray: I think my friend may go home, and comfort himself with 
the assurance that a call upon the proprietors is very remote indeed; and, if} 
he has any money to invest, I would recommend him to do it at once, and || 
not wait for a call in this company. 

The CxzarrMan: I hope my friend will not be deceived. We shall be 
glad to make an early call, if some improvements, which we have had in|) 
contemplation, should come to be carried out. 

Mr. Gray: I think it is quite impossible, that any accounts could be pre- 
sented to a body of shareholders of a more satisfactory churacter than those 
which now lie before me, and it is exceedingly gratifying to know that the 
affairs of this company are so well administered, and are so deservedly suc- | | 
cessful. I sincerely trust that, notwithstanding the pressure that is put || 
upon the gas companies of the metropolis, we shall be enabled so to conduct | 
ourselves before the public, that no ground of complaint against us whatever | | 
may arise; for, it is obviously for the interest of all gas companies, to con- | | 
ciliate, by every means in their power, the parties who contribute so || 
materially to their prosperity. I am quite sure that that course will be pur- 





There is one matter to which I desire to allude, and that is—I observe in the 
JOURNAL OF Gas LIGHTING, that our worthy secretary, Mr. Livesey has, 
accepted the appointment of director to the Crystal Palace District Gas Com- | 
Mr. Livesey will not, I trust, consider I am at all hostile to him, 
regret the step he has taken in that matter, because | 
though I am by no means adverse to his promoting his own interests in any | 
way he thinks proper, I desire to have his undivided services for this com- || 
pany. I feel that there is no man more entitled to the confidence of the || 
proprietors, than Mr. Livesey, and Iam fully sensible of the value of his| 
connexion With this company. It is on that account I desire that he should || 
not be mixed up with the affairs of another company. I may also say that I |, 
have observed another of our officers, Mr. Rushton, is mixed up in parochial | [ 
matters, and I think this should be avoided. In a parish where we supply || 
gas largely, it is not desirable that one of our inspectors should occupy an || 
official position. If any dispute should unhappily arise between the company 
and the parish, or with any of the consumers of gas, a very unfriendly feeling | 
might be created by this circumstance, which would operate prejudicially to. | 
the company. I hope, therefore, the attention of the directors will be called | | 
to the subject, and that Mr. Rushton will cease to be connected with the || 
affairs of the parish. I should like to say one word with reference to the) 
directors themselves. We are now, happily, in a state of prosperity, and my |, 
desire is, that we should increase the allowance to the board. Iam sure, | 
every gentleman present will agree with me that, as our directors paid. the || 
most unremitting attention to our affairs when those affairs were not so || 
encouraging, they ought to reap some reward when, by their exertions, we | | 
have reached a better state of things. I believe the present amount annually | | 
voted to them is £750, and I shal! have much pleasure in moving—*‘ That, | | 
in consideration of their eminent services, the allowance to the directors for | 
the future be £1000 per annum. | 

Mr. Ruones seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. |} 

Mr. Gray: Now, with reference to Mr. Livesey, it is quite true that last | 
year an addition of £100 was made to his salary, but I think we ought to do 
something more. He combines the two offices of secretary and mauager, by 
which a great saving is effected to the company, for it is clear if the two 
were separated we should have to pay him nearly as much as we now do for 
his services. I shall therefore propose—‘ That the salary of the secretary be |; 
raised £100 from Christmas last, making his salary £900 a year.’’ 

Mr. Ruopes secouded the motion. 

The CHarrMAN: Will you allow me to say that, as soon as the board 
became aware that Mr. Livesey had become a director of the Crystal Palace || 
District Gas Company, they mentioned the matter to him, and he at once, 
and in the most handsome manner, withdrew from that appointment. We, || 
therefore, did not feel it necessary to make any further remark upon the 
subject, even at the board; for, as I say, he at once withdrew, when we men- | | 
tioned to him that we did not think it would meet the unanimous concur- | 
rence oi the proprietors. In reference to Mr. Rushton, we heard from a deputa- 
ion of the parish that he was interested in the management of parochial | 
affairs, and we stated to them, almost unanimously, that it was against our de- 
sire, and that we hoped he would disconnect himeelf from such an engagement. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimonsly. 

The CHarnMAN: With regard to the allowance to the directors, I am cer- | 
tainly very much indebted to my kind friend for the way in which he has) 
proposed the increase, and to the proprietors for the handsome manner in 
which they have responded to it. Certainly, if there had been the slightest 
dissent from it, we should have declined at once to acceptit; but, after the 
gentlemanly way in which it bas been brought forward, I must consult with | 
my brethren as to what we ought to do in the matter. | 

Mr. Gray: I think we have only performed an act of justice in carrying | 
the proposition, and I hope the directors will have no hesitation in accepting | 
the increase. | 

Mr. Drew: There can be no other cause of hesitancy in accepting the| 
liberality of the proprietors, except that it might appear as if we had not}, 
done our duty hitherto, and this was to be looked upon as au incentive and || 
encouragement to us to do it in future. Ht 

Mr. Gray : I cannot understand how my friend can, by any perversity of | | 
mind, so construe it. (Laughter.) I particularly said the directors had 
faithfully discharged their duty all along, but that hitherto we were not in a 
position to do as we have now doue. | 

The CHAIRMAN (in answer to some inquiries) said: The piece of ground || 
which we have purchased is about three-quarters of an acre—it immediately || 
adjoins the works, and gives us a good roadway ; and, moreover, it is all paid | 
for. In reference to the public lights, we have been asked repeatedly to lower 
the price, and a feeling of disappointment has been expressed that we have | 
not done so. Our opinion, however, is that, if we can show any liberality, it 
is due in the first instance to the private consumers, who pay a much higher 
rate for their gas than the local authorities, alfhough we are quite willing to 
admit that the supply to the public lamps should be as low and even some- 
thing lower than the price generally charged throughout the district, on ac- 
count of the quantity consumed, the absence of risk from bad debts, and the 
economy in collection. The price now charged for the public lamps is about 
four guineas each per annum. 

The Seczerary then read the following statements of account :— | 


| 
| 
| 
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|/arises. I have now to move—‘ That a dividend of 5 per cent., for the half 
| year ending Dec. 3st last, be now declared, and that the same be made pay- 
|, able at the company’s bankers on and after the 12th inst.’ 
|| The motion was seconded and agreed to, and the retiring director and 
|| auditor were re-elected. 
1 Mr. EpcGincton and Mr. Baker returned thanks for their re-appoint- 
|| ments. 
|| Mr, Ropes said he regretted the directors had made a reduction in the 
| price of gas. He thought it was quite premature, especially as the company 
in the adjoining district were not in a position to do so. 
| The Cuatrman: I can only say it was done after considerable Celibera- 
|tion. We felt we were in such a position that the public might call upon us, 
|in a short time, to make a reduction, and we preferred being volunteers in 
|the matter. We felt, also, that if we waited until, under the provisions of 
| the Act of Parliament, we were compelled to reduce the price, there would be 
||a@ great difficulty in getting that price up again, if circumstances should 
| | arise, owing to the enhanced cost of materials, to necessitate it. Having a 
| due regard to our position, and the interests of the consumers as well as our 
| proprietors, we thought it wae the wisest step to take. 
| Mr. Drew: I need not say that figures are very awkward things; you 
| cannot do as you like with them. 
| Mr. HearHorn: We were involved in the greatest amount of difficulty, 
not being in the same position as other companies. (Laughter.) 
|| Mr. Ruopes: As the company are in such a prosperous state, I hope you 
|| are not forgetting the servants in your employment ? 
| | The CHarrman: We have not forgotten them, I assure you. 

| Mr. Ruoprs: What is the present per centage of leakiige ? 
| | The SrcreTary: According to the way in which I calculate, it is about 
12 per cent. 
| 
| 





||. The Cuarrawan: Our leakage has very much decreased since the district- 
| ing took place, and we have been able to look more after our own mains. 
| In answer to further questions, the chairman said:—We do not make 
|any charge for meters, except where the consumption of gas amounts to less 
|| than 30s. per annum. The subject of accounts tor the Secretary of State is 
still under consideration. The amount now charged for parliamentary ex- 
|| penses is the whole sum that we shall have to pay under that head. 
|| Mr. Gray: My worthy friend on the other side of the table says the great 
difficulty with the directors is, that that they have had to deal with 2 full 
exchequer. I should very much jlike{to~see him administer the affairs of 
another company where no such difficulty arises, but where they have no 
money at all in the exchequer. I can assure him he would find plenty of 
occupation then, and he would have a wide field for the exercise of his 
ingenuity in making both ends meet. Mr. Livesey has told us that the 
| leakage in this company is only 12 per cent., which is exceedingly moderate. 
|I am very sceptical on the subject of leakage when I hear some companies 
| talk about 5 or 6 per cent; and, I say, you may make it less or more, accord- 
ing to the quantity of gas which you calculate a ton of coals to produce. 
| With regard to the parliamentary expenses, it should be known that the me- 
| tropolitan companies were saddled with no less than £15,000 of costs, in 
| reference to the recent Act of Parliament. At the same time, I, for one, am 
Pease i satisfied that we did wisely in getting the bill in the way we did, 
/for there have been most wonderful alterations made in the bills which have 
| come before the Lords this session. The maximum price has been very much 
reduced, whereas we have got a very good maximum; and, upon the whole, 
We, perhaps, may not have so much to complain of eventually. Of one thing 
I am quite satisfied, and that is, the question is not likely to be very soon 
agitated again, by men like Mr. Beal and Mr. Hughes. Those gentlemen 
have found ita most unprofitable business ; for, while the public were willing 
= accept their services, they have not been so very ready to acknowledge 
em. 

The SecRETARY: Gentlemen, allow me to say one or two words in refer- 
ence to myself. I have to thank Mr. Gray for the manner in which he has 
spoken of me; and you for the kindness you have shown towards me. I shall 

ways endeavour to do my best for the interests of this company; and, if I 
had continued till the present time in the office to which I was elected in the 
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Dr. Working the Establishment, for the Half Year ended Dee. 81, 1860. Cr. | 
To Amount paidforwages . , . »- «© + + © «© «© « « . S401 4 4 | By Gas rental to— 
i a Se. es ele ee ee 396 5 8 September 29 ., , £11198 15 9 
Ditto forlamps and lighters. . . . . . . =... . =. £41,870 21 December 25 18,347 14 1 1 
ET OOREMRMMREEDTS \.- 4 5 56 8 et et ee 746 3 «0 £29,546 10 0 | 
Ditto to directors and auditors . . . . . 1. 1 ee ew 406 10 0 Cobe;beeeet,@ies =. 5 5 6 et 7,909 13 6°) 
apenee Sev purityiny spatedal... 0-0 se wm 433 9 3 Metepventaniiniesest . . 2. 5s es ee eee "701 12 91| 
Ditto for parliamentary expenses . . 556 0 U 
hile teahas 6. me te > ee 1,008 17 0 
Dittoexpendedforcoalsused . . . . . . . . « . . 12,580 18 3 i! 
UOORUNOUUNEES... 6 5 5 « wo eo ew a ewe 268 8 2 
Dittoin repair of ovens and retorts . ......2.~, 1,051 13 7 | 
PEE Gs TLS SS eS ee 6 27413 7 
Ditto in fixing meters&ce. . . . or Se Ph ees 1,045 19 6 
Ditto in general stores qritie Kieteae te Ker gle 65 9 6 | 
Ditto allowed for sick and superannuation-fund. . . .. . 88 18 0 | 
Ditto of bad debts and allowances nee aie eae 147 611 | 
es is a eS sw aoe 6 eS Se oe ee 12,515 16 7 | 
£38,157 16 3 | £38,157 16 3 
Dr. Balances, to Dec. 31, 1860. Cr. 
;}ToCapital,. . . . « «© © © © © «© «© © es wl hw tl] «(e8h52,000 0 O | By Amountexpenided on plant . ...... 6. « « »Ml25,089 1 7 
Investment-fund . . . . 1. © © «© « e) «6£3,000 0 0 Stock on hand— , 
Sueeent—O ele gl wlll tll tl 92 12 4 WUEBE es tb 6% % 8 £1,837 13 ! 
a 6,092 12 4 Coke, &« ‘ 90 5 0 
Resewwetama, «2. « os « we © es s St 510 Retorts, . 78414 1 
Interest—half year . 4°. 5 te te 143.17 8 Main-pipes . 1,161 11 10 
———. 9,465 3 6 Service-pipes . . 33417 8 | 
Amount duetosundries . . . . . 2. wae 5,328 4 6 Meters and fitti oes 1,000 6 7 
Unclaimed dividends . . , . . . 4. ee ew ew ee 1414 4 General storee . . 2. 1 1 0 et ew we 356 8 11 ' 
1 eee eS ee eee eee eee 275 8 li a )3=— 8555 17 ~ 6 
Balance of working the establishment. . . . . . . . . 412,515 16 7 Amount due to the company— | 
ES > ne 8 8 ls ee, ee. 88 £19,140 18 1 | 
b> « « 6 @ & «© « 6 \@ -* s9l 11 9 | 
Sundries . . 556 18 8 
mica 20,589 8 6 
Cash at bankers es & & @ ».'e £6,304 17 2 
Petty cash, &e. ee er ee ee 70 4 7 
Consols—reserve-fund , : 2 én 
Ditto—investment-fund . . . 6. 1 ew ee ee 
Reduced Three per Cents. . . . . 2. 1. 1 se we ee 8 | 
East India Debentures, . . . 1. 2 2 «© © © @ @ 1} 
£133,692 0 2 £183,692 0 2 | 
7, v > bd s = : e ~- | 
‘ ™ MavuGuan: Whatis the difference between reserve and investment- | Crystal Palace Company, I certainly should not have held it one day longer, 
und! 4 : if 1 found it prejudicial to my connexion with this company, which I have 
The CHAIRMAN : The investment-fund is part of a fund which we used to represented so long. With reverence to that appointment, I admit that, when 
j call wear and tear.” By the new Act, we are not allow ed to make any re- | J was invited to join that board, I raised no objection to it; but when, on the 
|serve of that kind—our wear and tear must be paid for and done with as it | Tuesday afternoon, I heard, at three o'clock, that an objection was taken to | 


my retaining that position, I retired from it before five o'clock. 
A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman and board of directors was then 


adopted. 





DUBLIN ALLIANCE AND CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 
The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Shareholders, was held at one o’clock on 
Saturday the 30th ult., at their Offices, Grafton Street-—Alderman Denis 


Moy an in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Stevenson) read the directors’ report as follows :— 

The directors, in submitting the accounts for the half-year, ending the 30th 
of December last, to the proprietors, have once again to congratulate them on the 
progress and prosperity of the company’s affairs. The operations of the half year 
have resulted in a considerable increase of rental, and a proportionate amount of 
profit, the latier amounting to more than £1400 over the corresponding period of 
last year. Such a state of things would at one time afford a fair subject of con- 
gratulation ; but it is the more gratifying and important, when taken in connexion 
with the fact, of the rate of freight from Newcastle having been, throughout the 
entire period, covered by the account, considerably in advance of last year’s rates. 

During the past six months, the board have been actively employed in carrying 
out the extensions and alterations referred to in their report for June. These are 
nearly all completed, and the board have no doubt they will be found of material 
advantage in the future operations of the company. Other, and important exten- 
sions, will be made at the station, and in the streets during the summer ; und, as time 
is of much value and importance in such cases, the board have already put them- 
selves in communication with their consulting engineer on the subject. 

The board have great pleasure in assuring the proprietors that everything con- 
nected with the station is in excellent working order. The new station-meter and 
condenser, have been brought into action within the last few weeks, and another 
exhauster, of much additional power, has been completed, and working most satis- 
factorily. Other improvements of minor importance have been effected, all tending 
to increase production, and diminish the cost of labour, and all in accord with the 
spirit which has uniformly influenced the conduct and policy of the beard—namely, 
to keep pace with the march of improvement, and avail themselves of every con- 
trivance which science and experience have shown to be auxiliary, either to the 
comfort and convenience of the public, or to the interests and prosperity of the pro- || 
prietors. 

Having thus briefly detailed the positions of the company during the past six 
months, the board respectfully direct the attention of the meeting to the profit and 
loss account, which exhibits a net balance of £6680. 18s. 4d. which, as usual, has 
been added to the surpius-fund, from which they recommend a dividend of 5s. 9d. 
per share, free of income-tax. 

The tenure of office, of two of your directors, James Brophy, Esq., and John 
Stokes, Esq., expires thisday; both gentlemen have given notice of their intention 
of offering themselves for re-election, and are eligible accordingly. A vacancy 
having occurred in the office of auditor, by reason of the death of James Fallon, | 
Esq., it wiil be the duty of this mecting to name his successor. \| 

Abstract of Revenue and Expenditure for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1860. H 
By Total revenue derived from gas and meter-rent . £19,54416 4 } 
Sales, products, transfer fees, &c. — 4,795 8 9 








£24,340 5 1 





To Value of coke, breeze, and tar, in stock July 1, 1860 12115 3 

Coal carbonized bk. He > 9,360 8 1 

ws 6 cs «ee + © 6 1,834 2.10 
Salaries . : 1,223 7 8 | 
ok Ee Oe OR Re Oe, ee 13 3 2 } 

a er eer te eee 74910 8 
Insurance ee or ae ee 90 12 0 | 

DORt eek tenes. 4.6 sc 0 oe ew oo oe © 739 11 5 
130 141 | 


Lime used in purifiers . . . . «© «© + «© « 

Contingent or depreciation-fund, for maintenance 

of company’s works, machinery, &c.. . . . 

Reserved fund, set apart from half year’s‘rental, to 
cover bad debts and allowances. . . « « « 977 410 
Meter redemption-fund . . . « «© © « «© «+ 464 6 3 

—_————_ 17,659 6 91] 

Net gain . . « » . £6,680 18 4) | 


The CHAIRMAN said the duty devolved upon him of moving the me om I] 
of the reports and accounts in the absence of the chairman and deputy-chair- 1} 
man of the company. Sir T. O’Brien was unable to be present, owing to the | | 
delicate state of his health ; and Alderman Kinahan was away in London on 
private business. The present was the twenty-sixth half-yearly meeting of 


1,954 9 8 | 
| 
| 
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the company, which had now been thirteen years in existence, the directors 
presenting every year a very satisfactory statement to the proprietors. He 
thought they would agree with him that the report just read was the most 
satisfactory yet submitted. They had consumed but fifty tons more of coal 
than during the corresponding half year of 1859; yet the increase of their 
profits, after making due allowance for bad debts, meter redemptions, wear 
and tear, &c., was fully £1400 over the same half year in 1859. This agree- 
able result was owing to the strict economy and great care exercised in work- 
ing the establishment. He might mention, too, that in the sale of products 
there had been a profit of several hundred pounds over the corresponding 
half year of 1859. The report stated that the company had made some exten- 
sions of their works. During the ensuing winter, those extensions would give 
the at pe considerable power, and they intended to avail themselves of it. 
He need scarcely say that, according as business increased, the company should 
extend their works, and the result, of course, would be advantageous to the 
shareholders. A great enemy to gas companies was leakage. During the 
on half year he (the chairman) was glad to say the leakage was 3 per cent. 
ess than during the same period in 1859. The company, as he had stated, 
was now thirteen years in existence. During that period, it had returned 
not less than £100,000 in the shape of dividend to the shareholders, their 
paid-up capital being £152,000. They would concur, therefore, in thinking 
that the concerns had been very prosperous. He would not be discharging 
his duty if he did not state that the prosperity of the company was due, in a 
great measure, to the exertions“of their very efficient and talented secretary, 
Mr. Stevenson. The board endeavoured to do their-duty; Mr. Gresham and 
others formed a works committee, and other members did the finance business, 
bnt Mr. Stevenson was at all times on the spot, giving them the benefit of his 
great abilities, and never sparing himself where the interests of the company 
were atstake. He (the chairman) did not think that, without the services of 
Mr. Stevenson, the very prosperous condition of the company could have been 
attained, and he conceived, therefore, that that gentleman was entitled to 
the gratitude of the shareholders. The chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. M‘KEon seconded the resolution, which passed unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved—“ That a dividend, at the rate of 5s. 9d. per 
share, free of income-tax, be declared on the profits of the past half year.” 
The dividend was at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum. 

Mr. GRESHAM seconded the resolution, which was adopted. 

Messrs. James’ Brophy and John Stokes, the outgoing directors, were 
re-elected directors, Mr. John Elliott was elected auditor, in the room of the 
late Mr. James Fallon. 

Mr. P, O'BRIEN, M.P., said the report which had been read fully justified 
the resolution which he intended to propose, viz.—** That the thanks of the 
meeting be accorded to the board of directors, for their efficient management 
of the company’s affairs during the past half-year.”’ Sir T. O’Brien regretted 
very much being unable to attend the meeting; his absence, however, was 
not exactly caused by ill-health, but by the severity of the weather, which 
rendered it more safe that he should not leave home when his presence was 
not indispensable. Although Sir T. O’Brien was unable regularly to attend 
the board, he was in constant communication with the secretary and the 
board, and he always gave his best attention to its affairs and interests. He 
hoped to be able, in future, to give at the board any service he could render, 
to better the position of their really prosperous company. 

Dr. O'BRIEN seconded the resolution, which passed unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN having announced that the business of the meeting was 
over, 

Mr. GRESHAM was then called to the second chair, and a resolution was 
passed, thanking Alderman Moylan for his conduct while presiding, and for 
the zeal and attention which he always gave to the business of the company. 

Mr. GresHam said he should express his entire concurrence in the obser- 
vations of Alderman Moylan, as to the zeal, ability, and efficiency of their 
secretary. The concern was now a very prosperous one, owing mainly tothe 
indefatigable exertions of Mr. Stevenson. Thirteen years ago, when the old 
——- was handed over to them, their income was only £12,000; now, it 
was £40,000. He begged to move a special vote of thanks to the secretary, 
Mr. Stevenson. 

The resolution was seconded, and passed unanimously. 


The SecRETARY said he was quite unprepared for this very favourable re- | 


cognition of his services. His best attention was given.at all times to the 
company’s affairs, and his best exertions directed to promote its interests ; 
but, he was bound to add that he merely followed implicitly the directions 
he received from the board. 

The meeting then separated. 





BRIGHTON AND HOVE GENERAL GAS COMPANY. 

The following is a copy of the Report submitted to the Proprietors at the 
Half-yearly General Meeting, held at the Company’s Offices, in St. Swithin’s 
sme London, on Monday, the 4th ult..—JoHn Grarron Esq., in the 
chair :— 

Reverting to the report laid before the proprietors at the last half-yearly meeting, 
your directors are now prepared with a statement of the outlay incurred for the 


extensions of the works and mains—a large portion of which were contracted for | 


prior to 1860, and are now completed. 

These extensions comprise, in addition to the large tank and gasholder erected in 
1859, an entirely new retort-house and chimney, a large coal store, and an extensive 
range of buildings, containing such new and enlarged wanufacturing plant and 
machinery as became necessary to provide for the increased business of the com- 
pny. A substantial boundary wall, enclosing the whole of the company’s premises, 

as also been erected ; a considerable expenditure has also been made in enlarging 

the trunk main from the works, and in extending the mains, by which the company 
are enabled to throw an abundant supply over the greater part of the town. 
_ Having adjusted the capital and outlay account at the last half-yearly meeting, it 
is now rendered necessary to carry out the advice of Mr. Baxter, the parliamentary 
solicitor, and raise a sufficient new capital to meet the amount expended on perma- 
nent outlay and extensions. 

In pursuance therewith, the directors have to report that the capital required to 
meet the foregoing outlay already incurred amounts to about £8000; £2000 more 
will be required during the next three years; and to raise this the directors, avail- 
ing themselves of the ample powers conferred by the company’s special Act, recom- 
mend the issue of not exceeding 500 new shares, to be divided pro rata, at the rate 
of one new share for every present holding-of seven shares ; the calls on these to be 
payable by instalments, so that not more than £8000 be called up this year, and not 
more than £10 per share be called up during the current half year ; but those pro- 
prietors who may be disposed to pay up the whole £20 within that period, will be 
entitled to the full dividend thereon to be declared at the next half-yearly meeting. 
Resolutions in conformity with this plan will be submitted for your approval. 

_ The directors are happy to say, that the rental continues to show a progressive 
increase each half- , and they look with confidence to further improvement. 





The workings of the last half-year, as shewn by the audited accounts, exhibit a | 


profit sufficient to pay a dividend on the total share capital, at the rate of 6 

per annum, leaving a balance of £307. 12s. 9d. to be 

next account. This dividend your directors recommend be now declared. 
The report was adopted, and a dividend declared at the rate of 6 per cent. 

perannum. The directors were also authorized to raise a further capital of 


per cent. 


carried to the credit of the , 
| 


£10,000 by the issue of 500 shares, of £20 each, to be divided among the 
present proprietors in the proportion of one new share for every seven shares 
of their present holding, with power to allot any shares that remain unap- 
propriated, in such manner as they may determine. The allowance made to 
| the directors for their services was fixed at £450 per annum, and £21 voted 


{ 
{ 


| to the auditors. 





| THE EXPLOSION AT THE PRESTON GAS-WORKS. 


An inquest on the body of John Winsper, who met his death in conse- 
o— of the terrible and unprecedented explosion of a gasometer, at the 
| Walker Street works, a few weeks ago, was held before Mr. Myers, coroner, 
| on Thursday the 2lst wtimo. The proceedings were opened at the police- 
court, but as one of the. witnesses, William Mann, who since the explosion 
has received medical and other attendance at the House of Recovery, was not 
sufficiently recovered to attend, the jury had to adjourn to the house to| 
receive his evidence. 

Mr. W. Ascrort watched the proceedings on behalf of the gas company; | 
and Mr. Abraham and Mr. J. B. Booth, directors, and Mr. Rofe, engineer to 
the company, were also in attendance. A neat model of the gasholder was 
exhibited to the jury. 

Mr. John Rofe was first sworn, and said the model produced was one of a! 
gasholder on the telescopic principle, in which the lifts slided into one 
another, by which means they got the space of two gasholders into one tank. 
When the accident arose, the men were taking from the outer part of the cup 
—not from the gasholder itself—they were taking away some rollers; and, 
after taking the rollers off, they were rivetting on some plates. To enable}; 
them to do so, they had got a lever under the bottom of the cup, which was 
floating in water. Whilst they were so occupied, the wind, as he took it, 
was blowing strong, depressing the opposite side, and raising the side on 
which was the lever, and so the gas escaped, and was ignited either by the 
fire near or by a red-hot rivet. Of course, that was only his opinion; he did 
not see the accident. It appeared tnat the mixed gas and air had escaped 
and caused the explosion, 

Mr. W. Ascrort: The holder was being constructed by Messrs. Horton, of 
Smethwick, near Birmingham ? 

Witness : Yes; and they had not handed it over to us. 

Mr. Ascrorr: And it was at that time in the hands of the contractors | 
servants ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Ascrorr: And the company had no control over it ? 

Witness : No. 

Mr. Ascrort: I believe it was in charge of the poor man who was killed > 

Witness : Yes; he was the foreman. 

Mr. Ascrorr: Messrs. Horton have taken upon themselves the respon- 
sibility, I suppose? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Ascrort: They have signed an admission in writing. 

Robert Sherrington was next sworn: I am foreman at the gas-works, and} 
was just going into the yard when the explosion took place. The works} 
are called the Walker Street works. The explosion took place on Tuesday, | 
the 19th of February. It was about half-past ten in the morning, as near as | 
Ican think. I saw Winsper at nine o’clock, and spoke to him. 

A Juror: In the yard? 

Witness: Yes, sir, at work. 

By the CononEr: The work was under Messrs, Horton, but John Winsper 
had the management of it. At nine o’clcck, John Winsper and William 
Mann were standing waiting for a rivet that was in the fire, one blowing the | 
bellows. That rivet was about to be driven into the gasholder. I did not’! 
see them take it, and put itin. The fire was about four yards from the gas- | 
holder, as near as I can think. The gasholder had not been taken possession | 
of by the company, but was in the hands of Messrs. Hcrton. They had tried | 
it to work, and it would not work—so it was not finished. The first time we | 
tried it was the Sunday after Christmas Day, when gas was first putin. We| 
blew the gas off on Monday, but could not get it down. We got it down on | 
the Tuesday. It was not properly hung, some way, and we put blocks and | 
ropes to it. We put wheels on again, and it broke them a second time. We 
tren got the gas out, and worked it down to the bottom. 

By Mr. Ascrorr: We got all we could out. 

By the Coroner: We did nothing more with it. Winsper was there, and 
it was they who were trying it, and not we. It was tried by Winsper’s 
| authority, and he to&l me himself it would not work. It was not the gas 
| company, but the men under Messrs. Horton that tried it. Five weeks ago. 
| we filled it with air, being engaged three days and three nights— Winsper an 
| other men doing it. They were filling it to raise it up, so that they could 
put these plates on. They must have known that there was a little gas in it 
when they drilled holes in the crown of the holder; they could have smelt 
it, without doubt. 

By a Juror: Was there no possibility of their getting all the gas out ? 

Witness : They might have taken the man-hole lid off, but there would 
have been some left, no doubt. 

By the Coroner: In fixing the piping to the crown, gas would have 
escaped through the hole drilled, but the whole of it would not have time to 
escape. The gas company inflated it with gas by order of the contractors, 
but did not do so on their own account; the valves were put aside, so that no 
one could interfere with the gas; without the handles, they could not put gas 
in. Winsper came at first about a week, and then went home; he came 
again, and had been a fortnight before the explosion. The explosion 
took place either through the hot rivets or the fire near. There was a strong 
wind at the time, blowing from the south-east—from the stable towards the 
gasometer. The fire was between the stable and the gasholder, about four 
yards from the meter. If the fire caused it, the fire would be blown towards 
the gas. The fire was on a smithy furnace, and stood on four legs, being 
open all round. It was not so very large a fire when I saw it; it was merely 
to heat their rivets by. When the explosion took place, I did not see Winsper 
or any of the men ; I was at one side of the gasholder, and they were at the 
other. When the explosion took place, they had the gasometer levered up— 
the bottom lift—where they were rivetting. 

Mr. CartwricuT: Did it strike you as being dangerous in that tilted 
form? It looked rather dangerous. 

By the CononeR: Both sides would be in the water, but one deeper than 
the other, and it would be more dangerous than being level. If the side 
where the lever was, was in the water, the gas could not escape. I did not 
see whether they raised it out of the water or not. 

By Mr. Ascrorr: The accident has been caused by the wind depressing 
the further side of the holder, and elevating the side where the lever was 


applied. 

Mr. Rofe: They oscillate very much ; you have no idea how much they 
oscillate, and particularly when held by a lever ? 

By Mr. Ascnorr; We had received direction from Mr. Rofe that the com- 
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y’s servants were not to inerfere with the holder, except in giving Mr. | Mr. Rofe: If you have a great number of bellows, you can fill it in a very 


om hd men what assistance they might ask for, and no more. 

Mr. John Leigh, of Manchester, was next sworn, and said: Iam the 
scientific officer of the Manchester corporation, and am a member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and was formely lecturer on chemistry and forensic medi- 
cine. I have examined the premises this morning, and have also heard the 
evidence of Sherrington. Perhaps you will allow me to state that coal-gas is 
composed of hydrogen, light carburetted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and 
olefiant gas, and a temperature of 890 degrees would cause such gas—the 
admixture of hydrogen and air, toexplode. The temperature required for the 
explosion would be greater, if the mixture of hydrogen and oxygen were more 
largely diluted with atmospheric air. Such an explosive mixture of two 
parts by volume of hydrogen, and one by volume of oxygen, would not lose its 
explosive power if mixed with atmospheric air in the proportion of fifteen 
parts to 1000 of air. I _— agree with Mr. Rofe as to the mode in which 
the accident occurred—that the vessel containing the gas being raised nearly 
to the water-line, had then its opposite side suddenly depressed, by which an 
escape of mixed coal-gas and air would take place. ‘he red-hot rivet, I 
think, would be quite sufficient to cause the explosion. Probably, scales 
would fly off from the rivets, which, becoming heated in flying as sparks 
through the air, would become white-hot. It appears to me that the direc- 
tion of the wind being from the stable to the gasholder, might drive the flame 
of the furnace.in that direction, or would also drive the gas away upon the 
rivet. I think the rivet the more probable cause of the explosion, although 
either cause might have produced it. As to the prudence of filling the gas- 
holder at all with gas before completed, I think would be a very great ques- 
tion. My impression is, it is best to try them with atmospheric air before the 
gas is admitted. After the gas having been admitted, it would be very diffi- 
cult to exhaust the holder completely. I have nothing more to add, as the 
cause of the accident appears to be simple. 


short time indeed. a . 
In answer to another question, Mr. Rofe said, what Mr. Leigh had sug- 
gested was, that it should have been filled with atmospheric air instead of 


gas. The last witness said they filled it with air to save time. If they filled | 


it with gas, they could not get it out so fast at the beginning of the week, 
and it would be very expensive. They had filled one behind the company’s 
offices with atmospheric air, and had let out the gas at the top, by opening 
the man-bole. With regard to what Mr. Leigh had said, and what this man 
had said, as to their sometimes trying them with air, he (Mr. Rofe) had been 
connected with gas-works for forty-two years, and never knew one tried by 
blowing it up with atmospheric air. ‘ 
A Juror: But the man said they occasionally did it. 


Mr. Rofe: If you inflate it with air, you must try it with gas, because you | | 


cannot tell with air where it is leaky. If you tried it with air, and it was 


leaky, you would have to try it with gas over again, to find out where was | | 


the escape. ‘ , 
This being the whole of the matter before the jury, they retired for a few 
minutes, and, on returning gave a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 





THE NEW EXHIBITION BUILDING. 
[From the Saturday Review. } 

Italy being in the agonies of self-reconstruction, Austria in those of a life- 
and-death struggle for existence, France sore all over with jealousy and sus- 
picion of her insular neighbour, Prussia in the thick of a quarrel with Den- 
mark, Russia working out the vastest social problem that ever monarch 


| undertook to solve in two short years, Turkey gripped to death by her pro- 


tectors, India racked by famine and passing through a financial crisis, and 


| the United States eplit to fragments, England has judiciously proclaimed an 


The jury then adjourned from the police-court to the house of recovery, | 


for the 
sufferers by the explosion. Mann was brought into the room in which the 
jury assembled, warmly wrapped up in blankets, and appeared very feeble, 
though Mr. Pilkington, surgeon, stated that he would probably recover his 
strength in another month. 

William Mann, after being sworn, said: I was working at this place when 
this accident happened; Winsper and I were working together. We were 
rivetting some plates on the inside cup when the explosion took place, and 
were using red-hot rivets—three-quarter rivets. We had been using those 
rivets all day on Monday. There were twelve plates to rivet on, and we had 
rivetted eight, and were engaged with the ninth. We were using a rivet 
when the explosion happened, but I cannot tell whether I was hitting it at 
the time, or was going to hit it, but Winsper was holding the rivetin. Ido 
not know whether any spark had flown; but, I think it was the air blown 
out that caused the accident. The meter was not much in the water. We 
had blown up the inside vessel with air, and raised the outside one with 
blocks. The gasholders were not far in the water, but they were in the same 
position as they were on ene The wind began to blow very strongly 
on Tuesday morning after breakfast, and blew the gasholder over, and the 
foul air came out just where we were working, and the hot air coming into 
contact with this, before you could speak it was done. The red-hot rivet 
thus caused the gasholder to explode. There was very little gas in the 
holder ; we worked it down as low as we could; but, after we had worked 
all out we could, there would be a little left in the crown. 


ee of examining William Mann, another of the unfortunate | 


| was buttoned up in the guarantors pockets. 


International Exhibition for next year, and has given the world—which has 
so little else to think of—a twelvemonth to prepare for the treat. So mighty 
a sight demanded a mighty habitation for its prospective treasures and its 
speculative success. The site was there—1,300,000 square feet of land in the 
pleasant plains of Brompton, close to the graceful boilers—and the money 
The man to build the building, 
and the building for the man to build, were all that was wanting. With 
upwards of twenty-six acres yearning to be covered by a structure which 
must possess the attributes of weather-tightness and of durability—for a few 


| months, at all events—two courses were obviously open to the promoters, 
| each of them possessing its own advantages, and each consistent in itself. 
| One Was, to select (whether by competition or preference we do not complicate 
' our argument by asking) some urchitect or architects of recognized eminenee, 
| and to give him or them the commission to produce, upon the responsibility of 


We worked the | 


bellows, but the gas being lighter than air, what there was left would be left | 


at the top. We worked the gas out again down the main-pipe into the 
streets. I was at work, along with Winsper, when they filled the gasometer 
with air. It was filled from the ground. We did not smell that there was 
any gas in the holder. We drilled holes in, and there was a little gas on the 
top, as it was impossible to work it all out. We did not think there was 
sufficient gas in it todo damage. I was there when the holder was filled 
with gas ; it was filled with gas by our foreman’s (Walton’s) direction. [It 
was explained that a man named 
over the work, but had to return to Birmingham through sickness, and was 
succeeded by Winsper.] We had had gas in it several times. I believe the 
gasometer had not been handed over to the gas company, and the reason 
was that we had not made it complete. 

By Mr. Ascrorr: I have had some years’ experience in this sort of work. 
It is generally the practice to fill holders of this description with gas to try 
them. There are some few places where they blow them up with air, but it 
is generally the practice to fill them with gas. It is better to blow them 
up with gas, but we filled it the second time with air to save the time occu- 
pied by emptying the gas again. 

m..! Wammas : When it was blown over, were you not apprehensive of 
ger ? 

Witness: It was done in a moment, and we had not time to think. 

By Mr. Ascrorr: If there had been no wind, we should have been safe ? 

By a Juror: I do not know whether Winsper knew the dangerous nature 
of a mixture of gas and air. I did not know it. 

Mr. Rofe, with the view of showing that he was not responsible for any- 
thing in connexion with the hoider, here stated that in January last, Messrs. 
Horton sent word to their men to ask him what ought to be done in regard 
to certain portions of the work; that he replied by letter to Messrs. Horton 
to the effect, that he would not give any directions, nor take any responsi- 


alton first came to Preston as foreman | 
' tion. To this department, modestly lodgin 


| possessed in its own circle, the man for the ae, 


his or their fame, a design whose proportions and character, however simple, 
might harmonize beauty with utility in a pile which could either be retained 
with credit to the age, the nation, and the capital, or be demolished with the 
respectful regret of those who had witnessed its construction. Probably, we shall 
be told that this plan would have involved more time than there was to spare, 
and more money than there was to spend. The answer is, of course, ready. 
The experience of all who have a right to speak on architectural questions, 
is unanimous in the conclusion that, the well-reasoned design of an eminent 
man is generally carried out more quickly, and more cheaply, than the 
crotchety conception of an aspirant. But, supposing art and durability to 
be congéd, we come to the second alternative—namely, the building, in the 
cheapest form consistent with a few months’ permanence, of a shed whose 
merits should be summed up in its being weather-tight, sufficiently lighted, 
and big enough to hold, and to show the goods which make up the Exhibi- 
tion—a shed timed to do no more than the work for which it was wanted, 
and then, when the day came for its removal, to tumble under the 
demolisher’s hands. 

But the British empire, is now in the enjoyment of a department of prac- 
tical art, dandled into greatness by the liberality of Parliament, smiled on 
by the wise, and good, and acting on the purest principles of mutual admira- 
in the Brompton boilers, the 
omnipotent five, who rule the destinies of the future Exhibition, fearlessly 
confided the whole and sole elaboration of the project; and the department 
trained by en- 
gineering, to grapple with the problems of architecture, the design sped 
silently on—the public scarcely believing that an Exhibition of 1862 was 
really in contemplation, and totally at sea, as to the possibility of lodgings 
being found {for it—till at last the great conception burst on the world, as 
seen by the bewildered eyes of laudatory journalists. 

So bright and huge a bubble never burst more quickly or more completely. 
Indeed, we may say that it never was fairly expanded ; for its most astound- 
ing feature—that central hall which was to have been taller than any hall 


| ever raised by mortal man, and to have been capped by a cupola to which all 


bility, and that they must come over to Preston, and give their personal | 


attention to the work. [Mr. Rofe read the reply alluded to.] 


Mr. Ascrort said they had two other witnesses ready, but their evidence | 


would only be corroborative of that of Sherrington. 

The jury thought it would be unnecessary to call them, upon which 

The Coroner briefly summed up the evidence, and said the question the 
jury had to determine was, whether the man’s death was caused by gross 
negligence on the part of anybody, and if they thought that such was the 
case, then their verdict would be one of manslaughter, against some person 
or persons. But it appeared that this man himself was the cause of the acci- 
dent, through using red-hot rivets; and it appeared that it was caused by 
the wind rising as it did, when the explosion occurred. Even on this point, 
it could not be considered gross negligence, because the gust of wind was 
unforeseen, so that it was merely a mistake on the part of this party, as to 
what was the right course to adopt, and, therefore; nobody was really cul- 
pable—but if anybody, it would be the poor fellow Winsper, and, therefore, 
the only verdict they could bring in, would be that of accidental death. 
The gas oe, did not profess to have any control over the meter at the 
time, and they had acted under Winsper in filling the gasometer. If, 
according to the evidence of Mr. Leigh, it was injudicious to fill it with gas, 
the gas company were merely assisting to see whether it was complete or 
not; and he thought the only verdict they could return was—one of acci- 
dental death. 

Mr. Cartwricut (to Mr. Rofe) : Is it your opinion that the filling with at- 








mospheric air takes more time than filling with gas? 


' perched in a niche and looking into vacancy? 





cupolas ever 
large and 250 feet in height, without counting the substructure—collapsed at 
the first breath of the hard-fisted and prosaic contractor. All that is left to 
us is the headless trunk of Gogmagog ; and so ungrateful are we that we do 
not long for anything more. Simply, and in one word, this precious speci- 
men of bureaucratic sleight-of-hand and semi-amateur architecture combines 
every fault which could possibly attach to an exhibition building, produced 
by the professed architect, and oe | yay | which could characterize the 
temporary shed. Its cheaphess is shown by the fact that the first contract 
is for £200,000; and that, if the folly of the central cupola had been persisted 
in, £500,000 would have been required. It would be a dreary work to reca- 
pitulate all the solecisms against taste which blend into the unlucky facade 
of 1200 feet along the Cromwell Road. The series of forty sham elongated 
windows will hardly find any enthusiastic defenders; and the Louis XV. 
roofs over the respective portals which break the line, will scarcely be 
accepted as masterstrokes of composition. But what shall we say to that 
apotheosis of the departed half-pennies—Britannia, sulky, big, and grim 
with helmet, trident, and shield, seated in full side-face over the central 
entrance? Nothing, indeed, but a Department of Practical Art could have 
conceived a symbol so refined, so recondite, and so original. What are the 
diments of the Parthenon, or the sculptured fronts of our old cathedrals, 
eside this augustly simple image—Britannia proper (as the heralds say) 
But, the central mass 
contains three portals, and only the middle one is topped with this 
statue. If we could improve upon so masterly a conception, we should 
venture to suggest that each side-opening should also have its niche, 
in one of which the British Lion might proudly curl his awful tail, and in 
the other, the pensive Unicorn droop his twisted horn. This would make 
the whole group still more original, still more historical and picturesque, still 
more suggestive of the inmost whisperings of each patriotic breast. A few 
recondite mottoes, ‘* Dieu ef mon droit,” *“ Tria juncta in uno,” and other 
mythic creeds, would throw a rich halo of legend round the group; while a 
rose here, and a thistle and a shamrock there, would indicate that vegetable, 





fore conceived were but as oranges to a pumpkin—three acres | | 
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' no less than animal life, and the human form divine, contributed its share to 





| the old Crystal Palace, of courts, passages, and galleries, 
| tures are two octagonal halls, one at each end, sprouting into transepts—of 


' racter—why not as wellan ‘‘ Alanic” or ‘* Hunnish”’ one, we cannot exactly 


' the framing of the felt-covered roof is open to view. 


|, cupola of St. Paul’s; nay, even—O Protestant depravity !—21 feet more than 


| see the radiance from afar, and, guided by its sheen, will turn his aching 
| feet towards Brompton, and bless the friendly mind that invented so conspi- 





|| bring together all the prying eyes, all the censorious tongues, 
|| the cavilling pens of the world, each more glad than the other to find some 


central cupola. 


|, midal contour which they contributed to the entire structure. 


|| many offences against taste, it is undoubted that it will be an inflated monu- 
'| ment of everything which a refined feeling for the beautiful and the appro- 
|| priate would never have tolerated; and the occasion which has been chosen 
|| to parade this gigantic solecism is the invitation to the whole world to 

become our guests within its very walls. 
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the magnificent idea. 

We shall not trouble our readers with a recapitulation of the intricacies of 
the internal plan. The facade of 1200 feet masks a monster picture-gallery, 
disconnected with the remaining structure, which is mainly composéd, like 
The salient fea- 


which more anon—and a connecting nave, 800 feet long, 100 feet high, and 
75 feet broad, which, we are told, will have something of a “Gothic” cha- 


tell. To be sure, the long iron shafts which support the trusses of the roof. 
look like starved imitations of the pillars which sometimes occur in early 
French architecture. To be sure, also, the light comes through a series of 
| windows which, from their eicvation, are properly termed a clerestory; and 
But all these features 
combined no more make up a real Gothic ensemdle than the slant lines and 
queer statues make an Egyptian structure of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
This * clerestory”’ is to be 25 feet in height ; and it is calculated that it will 
be sufficient to light the nave—an area about twice as broad as an average 
cathedral nave, and destitute of the aisle windows which tend so essentially 
to give the needful light to a church. No doubt, “ practical art” is right; 
but, if we were exhibitors, particularly on the south side (the nave runs east 
and west), we should be Goths enough to pray for an occasional skylight. 

We have reserved the donne bouche, or rather the bonnes bouches, of the 
building to the last. We have already recorded the untimely fate of the 
A more benign destiny has saved the two of smaller size 
which are to cap the octagonal halls—cupolas, not such as old fogies like 
Brunelleschi, or Bramante, or Wren pottered over—solid masses, rising sheer 
above the buildings which they covered, planted on a sufficient and distinc- 
tive tambour, and qualifying the dimensions of length by the lofty and pyra- 
Our official 
and “practical” architects scorn such old-world fancies. The Exhibition 
cupolas stand judiciously at each end of the long muss, where they cannot 
possibly give elevation to the whole, and, as judiciously, they are thrown back 
320 feet behind the facade; and, for fear they stiould be even then too con- 
spicuous, they grow from low and perfectly naked tambours of the same sec- 
tion and material as themselves. ‘their material is iron and glass, their plan 
octagonal, and their outline we suppose is Saracenic, as that is the term of 
art which is always used to indicate the indescribable. But, then, they are 
so very big—250 feet high, and 160 feet in diameter—52 feet more than the 





that of St. Peter’s! With such 2 recommendation, where could criticism 
find a hole to pick in these lovely monuments of Brobdignag art? Their 
material is so ** light,”’ and when the sun shines, the Exhibition will sparkle 
like a Mambrino’s helmet on Don Quixote’s head. The weary foreigner will 


cuous a guide-post. 

But, we have not patience to banter any longer. The flagrant vulgarity of | 
_ these portentous dish-covers makes us blush for the officials who could have 
invented, and for the officials who could have sanctioned, the gross extrava- 
gance. Talk of these cupolas being anything to be proud of—anything which 
could add magnificence to the heavy and insipid building over which they are 
to brood, or reflect credit on the age and the country which is to witness 
'their construction! For taste, they stand on a level with the big picture of 
the giant and the dwarf which is displayed outside a travelling show in a 
fair. In point of utility, they are far below it; for that picture, we have no 
doubt, tempts many a yokel to spend his penny on the sight, while these 
| cucumber-frames will not—we should willingly guarantee tiaf—draw one 
single gazer more into the International Exhibition. 


Our mortification is the greater because we feel that this miscarriage cannot 
| fail to be damaging, not only to the progress of art in this country, and to the 
| legitimate decoration of the metropolis, but to the character of England itself 
| (not yet as well established as it might be) for good taste all over the world. 
Tlowever the promoters of the new building may endeavour to gloss over its 


Whether the Exhibition proves 
| successful or a dead failure, one thing is certain about it—that it will 
and all 


vulnerable point in the flank of their self-satisfied host. We may, accordingly, 
go to sleep with the certain and comfortable conviction that, before the noise 
|of the opening has died away, many a grave German will have solemnly 
weighed the dsthetix of the building, and found it wanting, and that Chain’s 
playful pencil, disporting in the Charivari, will have introduced the cupolas 
in all their ghastliness, to our Parisian well-wishers. All this may be in- 
different, possibly amusing, to the magnates of practical art; but, for our 
own part, we plead guilty to a patriotic weakness, which makes us feel in- 
dignant, whenever England exposes herself needlessly and carelessly. We | 
are peculiarly indignant when the fiasco occurs upon artistic ground, be- 
cause England has not yet so thoroughly cleared herself of former pecca- 
dilloes, as to possess any store of supererogatory merit to fool away in the 
sardonic presence of collected Europe. Whether we care to think of them 
or not, there are Nash and Soane to be accounted for, Regent Street and | 
Buckingham Palace to be atoned for. To be sure, the Exhibition 
will at last be closed, and the Continent will find something else | 
to laugh at, or to cry over; but, he will be a bold man, who 
will dare to prophesy, that we shall then see the last of the Ex- 
hibition building. We would back the income-tax to go first. So 
many millions of bricks, so many tons of iron, so many acres of roofing, and 
two such cupolas, the whole representing two or three hundred thousand 
pounds—the idea of sweeping away this Babylonian pile would be screamed 
down as preposterous. Better talk of pulling down St. Paul’s, or ploughing 
over the Tower of London. No matter whether there is or is not a use for 
the empty labyrinth. If none exists naturally, invention will be pretty sure 
to provide one. The pictures can go there, in spite of the unanimous wish 
of the nation that they should stop in Trafalgar Square, and of the large 
sums which are being lavished on the improvement of the National Gallery; 
or else the Cattle Show can be held there, or the curiosities moved out of the 
Boilers—anything or everything to make a reason for the retention of the 
monster shed. We have no fear that it will breed any imitators; but it will + 
survive to later generations to show how far, in an age of general enlighten- 
ment, official management can be blind, and how widely, at the moment 
when a genuine taste fcr art is everywhere springing up, a State institution, 
— endowed and highly privileged to foster that taste, can go astray in 
search of purposeless ostentation and lavish ugliness. 











| Complaints had often been made, but without avail; and, until the new 


| offenders. The village is not large, consisting of only eight houses; but, 


Dr. J. NortTHcoTe VinEn’s FoRTNIGHTLY REPORT ON THE.Gas Sup- 
PLIED BY THE SURREY CONSUMERS COMPANY :— 


Week Number of Maximum Minimum Average 

ending. Observations. Light. Light. Light. 

Candles. Candles. Candles. 

| Pee eee. |. we. ee | 
4. . wee. 14°23 - 15°34 


99 oer" " ° 
The volume of hydrocarbons was equal to 4 and 6/l0ths per cent. There 
was no sulphuretted hydrogen. Ammonia was present on March 19, 23, 26, 
and 28. The maximum pressure was 2 inches, 7/10ths; the minimum, 
5/10ths of an inch. ‘The ordinary pressure was 7/10ths of an inch. 
TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. H. GREEN, LATE SECRETARY TO THE BOLTON Gas 
Company.—The employés of the Bolton Gas Company have presented a very 
handsome silver cruet-frame to Mr. Henry Green, secretary to the Bolton 
Gas Company. Mr. Green has recently been appointed to the management 
of the Preston Gas- Works, and this tribute of respect has been subscribed by 
the servants employed at the Bolton Gas- Works, to show their appreciation 
of his conduct during his connexion with those works. The following inscrip- 
tion appears on one side :—* Presented to Mr. Henry Green, as a tribute of 
respect, by the servants employed under the Bolton Gas Company. March 
19th, 1861 ;”’ and, on the other side, the initials of the names of Mr. and, Mrs. 
Green. Along with the above was also presented a case of birds, the work- 
— and individual contribution of one of the oldest servants of the com- 
pany, Richard Rothwell, well known to most of the inhabitants of Bolton as 
an experienced naturalist. A silver plate affixed to the basement of this case 
bears this inscription:—‘ Presented to Mr. Henry Green, as a tribute of 
respect, by Richard Rothwell, in conjunction with a silver cruet-frame simul- 
taneously presented by the other servants of the Bolton Gas Company. 
March 19th, 1861.” The presentation was made by Mr. William Waich, 
ledger-clerk to the company, in highly complimentary terms, to which Mr. | 
Green replied in a very feeling and impressive manner. Remarks were| 
offered by several of the workmen, and replies made by Mr. Green, expres-| 





| sive of mutual respect, after which Mr. Green shook hands and bade farewell 


to each individually, and the proceedings thus terminated. About 100 of the) 
clerks and workpeople of the establishment were present on the occasion. | 

ExpLosion of Gas At PENDLETON.—An_ accident of a serious nature) 
occurred in the house of a labourer named William Henshaw, residing at) 
16, Railway Street, Brindle Heath, on Saturday, the 30th ult. The house! 
was lighted with gas, and Henshaw, up to the previous Tuesday, had not 
paid his gas-rate, 10s. 11d., for the December quarter. The collector called) 
three times for the money without getting it. On Tuesday he called again,| 
and Mrs. Henshaw gave him 4s. 6d. which was in her pocket, and told him,| 
if he would wait tive minutes, she would get the remainder from her hus-| 
band. Henshaw, it appears, had had the money ready for a few days pree| 
vious, but, owing to the death of a neighbour, he had not found time to go| 
to the Salford Gas-Works to pay it. Henshaw was in the neighbour’s house! 
when the collector called. The collector, however, refused to wait; and,| 
beckoning a man to him, directed him to sever the gas-pipe from the main. 
This was done in a very few minutes, and the two men then walked away.| 
The money was sent to the gas-works on the Wednesday, and at the same, 
time the clerk was asked to send a man to connect the pipe again. A charge 
of 1s. 6d. was made for this operation. Two men were sent to the house on) 
Saturday, and the pipes were joined. The house is without cellaring, and| 
the meter stood in a corner on the floor of the front room, which is about, 
12 feet by 14 feet. While the men were at work, there were two women in 
the room ironing, one of whom was Henshaw’s daughter. When the work-_| 
men thought they had completed their job, they struck several matches to! 
try the pipes; but, as the matches would not burn, one of them took a piece 
of tarred rope and lighted it in the adjoining room at the fire. This was 
applied to the pipe, and instantly there was an explosion. The two women! 
declare they were blown up to the ceiling, and exhibit on their faces the! 
marks of a severe bruise, besides being hurt about various parts of their! 
bodies. The two men were burnt slightly, and a little boy who was playing| 
near the door of the house was also burnt. Every board in the flooring was) 
ripped up and torn into several pieces. Three tables—two of them long iron-| 
ing tables, with drawers—were blown about and broken into pieces, one of) 
them making large holes in the ceiling. All the chairs were broken, and a) 
large oaken set of drawers was blown up on one end. The windows in both 
the front room and the kitchen were blown completely out. From the front 
room there is a door leading to the bed-rooms, but this door has been fastened 
so securely by the wall, which has been cracked, that they have been unable 
to open it since, and Henshaw and his wife had to sit up watching amid the 
débris each night since the accident. The furniture in the bed-rooms has 
also been displaced by the concussion. It is supposed either that, when the 
pipe was cut off, it was not fastened properly, and the gas escaped under the 
flooring, or that the men who went to re-attach the meter did their work 
improperly. 

INDICTMENT AGAINST FARMERS UNDER THE Nuisances Removat Act.— 
At the County Petty Sessions, held at Sunderland, Mary, James, Michael, 
and Edward Pattinson (mother and sons), farmers, of Tunstall, were sum- 
moned for permitting a nuisance before their premises at Tunstall. This 
was the first time the new powers of the board of guardians, granted under 
the Nuisances Removal Act, have been put into operation, and great interest 
was, therefore, manifested in it. It appeared that there was a large accumu- 
lation of manure, and a stagnant pool of urine in front of the defendants 
premises in the small village of Tunstall, and it had long beer a nuisance, 
because it was right in front of the village, in the village green, and 
within five yards of the public road, and a house occupied by Mr. Dawson. 


Act came into operation, there were no means of taking action against the 


by some of the residents and passers by, it was considered an intolerable 
nuisance. An application was, therefore, made to the bench by the in- 
spector of nuisances, lately appointed under the Act, for an order to be 
made under the 13th section, for the abatement of nuisance, the penalty 
being 20s. per day, while the nuisance is continued, if an order was made. 
Mr. M‘Rae was for the prosecution, and the offence was proved by Mr. Den- 
ton, the inspector of nuisances, Dr. Evans, and Mr. G. Dawson. Mr. 
Robson, for the defence, made a humorous speech, stating that the Act was 
never intended for the removal of eye-sores in villages; and, if it was to be 
so strictly applied to farm-houses, the occupation of a farmer could not be 
carried on. ie dilated on the health-giving properties of the refuse of @ 
cow-byre, and called several farmers, who stated that they considered it was 
no nuisance. One had never smelt anything bad from it, and would not 
object to have it under his window. Another had known it for fifty-nine 
rears, and never knew it was a nuisance, and a third said it was as dry a8 & 
aw book. The bench retired to consider the case; but, after being absent 
for some time, the chairman stated that the case was a very important one, 
and they had determined to take time to consider it; and they would, there- 
fore, not give their decision until that day month, 
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ILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS oF EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 
FIRE BRICKS, GLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, 

i Se. §e. 

| LonpDon OFFICES: 

76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

|| A large stock of Fire-Clay Goods always on hand in 
London, at the lowest wharf prices, at Messrs 
|| Curistiz & Co.’s Wharf,64, Bankside, SourH WARK. 


GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WOR 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Manager: 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
|| proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
| | theprincipalofthelarge Gas Companies ofthe kingdom, 
Orders promptly executed. 


| GASHOLDER MAKER, 
1] WESTBROMWICH, nzEarR BIRMINGHAM. 
| | Sir,—I feel great pleasure in expressing my satis 
1 

| 





f. 





|{tion at the manner in which you discharged your 
duties as CONTRACTOR for the TELESCOPIC GAs- 
HOLDER, 150 feet diameter and 60 feet deep, erected 
at this Company’s Nine Elm Station in 1857. From 
that period to the present I have closely watched its 
|| working, and have never found the least defect either 
in workmanship or material. 

During the recent heavy gales the Gasholrer, 
although containing upwards of 1,000,000 cubic feet of 


|] 
|] 
1] 


but worked as freely and easily as usual. 
RICHARD JONES. 
Engineer to the London Gaslight Company. 
Vauxhall, London, Nov. 9, 1859. 











at Puiiurps’s, the original inventor and manufacturer, 
and general gas-fitter, &c., 55, Skinner Street, Snow 
Hill, Lonpow, E.C. 

PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDELIERS, Sun 
and Star Burners, Outside Lamps, Patent Reflecting 
Lamps, Portable Coppers for either sor Fuel. Iron 
Tube and Fittings. 
Hot Water, &c. Kc. 





TEHOUSE and CO., Boiler and 


KS 
| 


0 Mr. BENJAMIN WHITEHOUSE, 
|fINHE Undersigned hereby caution | 


vee | 


Gas, showed no perceptible indications of itsinfuence, | 


as Stoves, Gas Baths, Gas Cooking | 


APPARATUS, warranted the best in England, | 


Best quality for Gas, Steam, or | 


ILLIAM BLEWS AND SONS’ 
IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE BURNERS, 
WROUGHT-IRON BATSWINGS, 

For Ral_way StTaTIONs AND MARKETS, 
GAS-FITTINGS, CHANDELIERS, 


SUPPLIED ON THE Best TERMS, 
AT THE Works, 
9, 10, 11, BARTHOLOMEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


F. SIMMONDS and SON, 
RETORT axp BOILER-SETTERS, 


| AND CONTRACTORS FoR Gas-WORrKS IN GENERAL, FOR 
MATERIALS AND LaBowuR, OR LABOUR ONLY. 





OFFICE: 


| 2, YORK PLACE, KINGSLAND ROAD, N.E. 


Contractors at the Chartered Gas- Works, 
Curtain Road, and numerous Provincial Gas- Works. 





CAUTION. 
TO GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS AND 
OLFHERS. 


# Meter Manufacturers and others against in- 
fringing the exclusive right of the Undersigned to the 
use of the Screw Adjustment for regulating the Height 
of the Overfl Pipes in Wet Gas- Meters, as described 
i ? t Patent granted to 
of April, 1856: as 
nst infringing any other portions of that or 
any other Patent of the said William Crosiey; anc 
NOTICE is further given, that all Infringers of the 
said Inventions, or any portions of them, will be pros 
ceeded against. CROSLEY & CO., 
103, SovrHwark BripGe Roap, 
LonDON, Avg. 29, 1859. 
























| 


BRASS AND IRON TUBES OF EVERY KIND | 
| PLAIN and GLAZED, 





FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING, 
VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER HOSE-PIPES, 
WASHERS FOR STEAM-JOINTS, &c. 


pAmes LYNE HANCOCK begs to 
inform the trade he has considerably improved 
the manufacture of his FLEXIBLE TUBING, both 
Made all sizes in 60 feet 
lengths. 

INDIARUBBER GAS BAGS, fitted complete with 
Stop-Cocks and Tubes. 

All orders to be addressed to JaMES LYNE HANCock, 
Vulcanized Indiarubber Works, Goswell Road, ener} 
site Spencer Street) Lonpon (E.C.). 


(AST. IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
with Syphons and all requisite Connexions, !.am; 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves,Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging ane 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materialssupplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas- Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 

Mr. LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground Street, 
LONDON. 








TO GAS COMPANIES AND CONTRACTORS, 


Fo Sale, several lengths of Hydraulic 

MAIN, 14 inches diameter and 6 feet 9 inches 
long, with 7 holes for DIP-PIPES 

Also 4-inch ASCENSION-PIPES, and 3-inch ARCH 
and DIP-PIPES, and RETORT MOUTHPIECES, all 
in excellent condition, and will be sold at avery low 
price, and celivered, if required, at any Railway Station 
in London. 

To be seen, on application to the ENGINEER, at the 
Equitable Gas Company’s Works, Lupus Street, 
PIMLICco. 











WOLVERHAMPTON RETORT WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 
JOHN EUNSON AND SON, 

| GAS ENGINEERS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY RETORTS, 
| AND FIRE GOODS IN GENERAL, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Retort Mouthpieces, Bolts, Nuts, and every description of Wrought-Iron Work. 





PATENT WET METER. 























FACTORY: DIANA PLACE, 


N. DEFRIES, 


CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 


inventor and Patentee 


‘|\WET GAS-METERS, 


WITH SELF-ADJUSTING WATER-LINE ; 


DRY METERS, 


HC., Ce. 
FITZROY SQUARE. 
Eight Doors from Factory. 


GAS-HEATING BATHS, OVENS, STOVES, 
GAS FIRES with INDESTRUCTIBLE FUEL, 


CFFICE: 406, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 


Attempts having been made to construct Self-Supplying Apparatus to Wet Gas-Meters upon the Bird Fowntain principle,—which, although un- 


PATENT DRY METER. 























erring to supply water in the open atmosphere, has not wholly succeeded so as to be relied upon when enclosed ina Gas-tight Meter Case,—N. Derries 
begs leave most respectfully to acquaint Gas Companies, and the Public in general, that he has constructed his PATENT WET GAS-METER upon 
a method entirely different, being founded on the well-known principle of the self-acting supply of the Oil Lamp, which has never been applied for the 
adjustment of the Meter Water-Line before, and which, by the admission of external air to a chamber sealed from Gas, will never fail to faithfully 
perform its required function. They are of the very best materials and workmanship, will stand more pressure than is required as the test for sound- 
ness by the New Act, are guaranteed to prevent surreptitious burning without detection, and will be kept in repair free of charge for seven years. 


N. DEFRIES’S CELEBRATED DRY METERS, 


of which more than $0,000 are in use in Palaces, Churches, Chapels, Royal Dockyards, Club Houses, Public Offices, and other Buildings throughout 
the Empire and Continent, which have done so much in checking surreptitious burning, and simplified the fitting up of Gas. 

To remove any doubt of accuracy of measurement his Meter for 1500 lights, in use upwards of ten years at the Royal Italian Opera, until that 
Building was destroyed by Fire, was long afterwards dug out of the burnt ruins, then tested by the Chartered Gas Company in the presence of George 
Lowe, Esq., F.R.S., and other Chief Officers, and found inflexibly correct. Also, on the 9th of June, 1858, at the Western Gas-Works, his Meter for 
150 lights, after considerable use, was doubted, and subiected to the most variable tests—from the full lighting to a single Jet-—and in each case, as in 
other instances, accuracy was finely indicated. 

As to durability, his two large Meters at the Thames Tunnel have been in use night ar. day for upwi.r)s of twelve years—one continuation of 
| dark hours—subjected to the wear and tear of seventy-five years as compared with the ordinary business hoz::= . t using Gas above ground. 


| LORD REDESDALE’S SALE OF GAS BILL. 
All Meters constructed by N. DEFRIES are guaranteed to pzss the Provisions of the Standaid. 


| No alteration has been necessary in the Meters he continues to supply to the Chartered, Imperial, City of London, Equitable, and other large 
| Companies, his accustomed range of 1 per cent. over and under meeting all the desired requirements; whereas, by the New Act, a greater departure 
| 4rom accuracy—viz., 2 per cent. fast to 3 per cent. sloy—is permitted. 
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—$ - . _ —— ee sane nee eie 
DDISON POTTER,| Mem yeas ot Gag | Pe ecu reuNonY eLascow, OO” 
WILLINGTON QUAY, OL. Ix. of the JOURNAL 0 GAS Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes by 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, j LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- | an improved Pateat. General Ironfounders, Gas En. 

Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks,and every TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1860, price 2ls., bound gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 
description of Fire Clay Goods. in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols. I1., III., 

coe seer IV., V., VI., VIL., and VIII. are still on sale. 

W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. Ww C. HOLME s & Cc 0. 
A ArzIisS and PEARSON, 7 GAS ENGINEERS, : 














PROPRIETORS OF Just Published, price 3s., by Post, 3s. 2d., Wuirestong Iron Works, HUDDERSFIELD. 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. HE CHEMISTRY OF GAS Manufacturers of Gas Apparatus, Gasholders, Iron 
MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHTING Tanks, Roofs, &c, &c. 
~— Contractors for the Erection of Gas-Works through- 


FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, with an Appendix containing a description of the | out of any magnitude. 






































AMBLECOTB FIRE CLAY AND BRICK WorKS, i h f Colouri e sneciAenti : 
STOURBRIDGE. ; pocnteeng amg er} * e Manufacture of Colouring et See. ont Detimates peed Porifyin 
Late yr te ry iy MG King. Re-arranged and reprinted from the JOURNAL oF | Appuratus (especially adapted for exportation), uniting 
NB. A quantita af bene Clay Retorts Ya stock. vis. Gas LIGHTING. simplicity and compactness with great efficiency and 
: Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches. Lonpon: WILLIAM B. K1NG, 11, BoLt Court, iaaaey F wenn, 
D's, 16x12, 15x14, 20X16, 1618. . FugeT STRERT, E.C. Relerences given to Works where it is in operation. 
& OSEPH CLIFF and SON, Wet and GREGSON, Gas-Meter| 
AMES NEWTON, FIRE-CLAY WORKS, MANUFACTURERS, &e. | 
(Established 1820,) WEST DENTON, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, UNION STREET, OLDHAM. | 
een yen sg MERCHANT, | Manufacturers of Clay ay Fire-Bricks, Lumps Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
holesale and for Exportation, Tiles, &c. i , 6 } Y ° 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 7" BANKSIDE The seam of Clay from which these goods are made a eae Vine — Gavheléers, Ge 
SOUTH WARK LONDON . is noted for its fire-resisting properties. Prices very W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
: iia a moderate. et i : Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, | 
Dusty fee OPES ove ee Office, 52, Quay Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. having made and creston the largest in use at the| 
- ° iy .ES, an . ~—— | present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock-| 
and every Article suitable for Ww ait ER MABO N, Engineer, | ese —.” Works, on application to a 
- if c re neers. 
GAS AND WATER WORKS. ARDWICK IRON WORKS, FAIRFIELD STREET | ~ eee ee eS ae 
MANCHESTER, | 
thet tt STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
EORGE CUTLER & CQ, IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Kailway Stations, &e. E BAKER and C 0.| 
GAS ENGINEERS, &c., ee ee B ahecs si at a, e (Contractors to Goverrment). | 
. solely for the ture o holders, and other | 94 w » . : 
London Gasholder and Boiler Works, heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. | : hes nace BaBeow ROAD, PADDINGT ON, W 
8, WHaRF, WENLOCK Roap, City Roap, N., GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. hasanextensive assort- | Every article manufactured at their own Works and 
LONDON. ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet Mines, Brierley Hill. 
siaditl square, also some ones from ‘ feet . ” feet oy FIRE-BRICKS, Lumps, Squares, Tiles, 
ye, Nov. 12, 1860. crubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, King” toes : 
Dear Sirs,—I consider it incumbenton metoacquaint and ‘Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from and Gas I ches of all dimensions. ” 
you that the alterations recently made on the Rye Gas- | 10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- CRUCIBLE and CEMENT CLAYS. 
Works—viz., the addition of a NEWLY-IMPKOVED | scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, GARDEN EDGINGS, of various pat-| 


WASHER, and other work for the Purification of Gas, | Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. t 
executed by the experienced workmen under your able WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway | ‘¢™®- | 
ee perfectly satisfactory to = Company, Stations, a by a Mtn wy and Sheds, pre- BUFF and ORNAMENTAL TILES. 
and the Gas is now as pure as it can be made. pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. NEED 
I am, dear Sirs, your obedient servant, | IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- CLINKERS and STABLE PAVINGS, 
CHARLEs ‘T'HoMaS, Superintendent, | tories, or Public Buildings. noted for hardness and durability, being perfectly non- 
| 


Rye Gas-Works. |  PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from2inches | absorbent. 
to 48 inches bore. Shipments on the shortest notice. 





Mesers. Cutler and Co. 


RK. LATDLAW & SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRON & BRASS FOUNDERS, 
Alliance Foundry, 147, East Milton Street, and Barrowfield Iron-Works, 
GLASGOW; 
anp at SIMON SQUARE, EDINBURGH ; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STATION & CONSUMERS METERS, ALL SIZES; 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, ror GAS, WATER, & STEAM; CAST-IRON RETORTS & PIPES; | 
HYDRAULIC MAINS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, & TANKS. 
GASHOLDERS;: 
GOVERNORS, SLIDE-VALVES, &e,; 
WROUGHT & CAST JRON ROOFS & HOUSES. 


Contractors for Gas- Works of any Magnitude. Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, 


Made of the most refractory Clay in the world, possessing extraordinary properties of contraction and expansion without 
cracking ; having a true form, and perfect internal smoothness. 


GLAZED SEWERAGE & WATER-PIPES, 


Made up to five feet diameter. Vitrified Pipes, for conveying Water under pressure, made, laid, and guaranteed to stand a 
required pressure for six months. Every description of sanitary goods. 


FIRE-BRICKS, IRON, GLASS, & COPPER FURNACES. 


A Pamphlet of Testimonials forwarded on application. Export Orders receive special attention for delivery, free on board, || 
at Liverpool, Hull, or London. Manchester Dépét, Mill Street, Great Ancoats; F. Tesseyman, Agent. 
| 


EDWARD BROOKE, Fieldhouse Fire-Clay Works, Huddersfield. | 
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PERRENS & HARRISON, aurReron InOw WORKS, DERDYOGIBE, 





z AND 
Tue LYE FIRE-CLAY ann BRICK-WORKS, STOURBRIDGE, WENLOCK IRON WHARP, 9, WHARF ROAD, 
Successors to the late firm of J. and W. KING, ; CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
: * Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
and Sole Proprietors of their well-known CLAY MINES, are prepared to supply that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 


in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 


GAS-RETORTS, CLIFT'S PATENT GAS-OVENS and FIRE-BRICKS | bestcold-biast Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 


of all sizes, Rends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp Columns 


H OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, of various patterns, &c. 
| 2 N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
the superior quality of which will, they are confident, secure them further orders. Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 


| ate attention. 
| sical mena anemaniemmnatieetl CHARLES Horstey, Agent. 
C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- 


BRYAN DONKI N & CO. tilation of public buildings, &c. ; also civil engineering 


in general, 





keep always on stock their 


IMPROVED GAS VALVES BistTLEY IRON WORKS, 


from 2 inches to 18 inches, price lls. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per inch diameter CHEST yy TREET, 
List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 27 inches, to be Manufactory for every description of Casting and 

















had un application. * Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
| ‘These Valves are all proved to30 ibs. on the square inch before leaving Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
the works. 0 ane of all - and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, | | 
BRYAN DONKIN & CO. ankside, Southwark. 

ics m Office in London, Mr. E. M. Perkins, 78, Lombard | 
| ENGINEERS, Street. 

ANGE BERMONDSEY. > 
| 7 Cs A, See OHN ROGERSON and CO., 


— - a Bo NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE & MIDDLESBRO’- 


BEST AND CHEAPEST SLUICE-COCK. ON-TEES. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Pipes, Cast-Iron Retorts, and 
all kinds of Foundry Work necessary for Gas-Works. 
Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every 
description. Pig, Bar, and Plate Iron. 
Lonpon House: 
12, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 


ROUGHT-IRON Guides for Gas. 
HOLDERS, when Trussed upon scientitic 
principles, are more capable of resisting strains, in 
every direction, than Cast Columns ofany form can be; 
and weigh only one-fifth as much as the latter. 
Designs and Working Drawings for Guides and Ties 
can be obtained of the Inventor, CHARLES DIXON, 
C.E., Chichester, Sussex. | 








aaa = GAS COAL. 

. EAL, WALKER, and CO., Coal and 
BROWN AND MAY’S PATENT. COKE MERCHANTS, No. 1, Walker's Buildings, 
SHEFFIELD, beg to inform the Directors and Managers 
Above 3-inch diameter, price 10s. per inch. Brass face, 6d. per inch extra. sot Gor tad cual af Ge aliens coke of tans ‘Gas 

8 2 
Coal, such as best Silkstone, Barnsley, and others, at 
the lowest prices, which may be had on application at 


Can be taken to pieces without being removed from the line of Piping. 





NORTH WILTS FOUNDRY, DEVIZES. the above Office. 
Wholesale Agents, Messrs. S. and E. RANSOME, 31, Essex Street, Strand, E.C., LFRED PENNY, Gas and 


Where a Sample may be seen. CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
; hon WENLockK IRON Works, 


21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


W A L T E R F 0 R D, Mr. Penny having had a large experience in the 


construction, alteration, and management of Gas- 





| LATE Works, begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies 
that he may be consulted on all matters appertaining 
PADDON and FORD thereto. He also factures Gasholders, Purifiers, 
of and all the various apparatus used in Gas-Works, and 
GAS-METER AND APPARATUS WORKS keeps in stock Retorte and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, 
’ Bends, Branches, T-pieces, &«. &c. 
GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 
MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, OSEPH WILLCOCK 
GOVERNORS, &c. &e. (late BARLOW and CO.), 


A large number of STATION: METERS, up to 80,000 feet per hour (being by far the largest in use), and | Mechanical and Architectural Draftsman, Designer, 
GOVERNORS for MAINS, up to 24 inches, nave been constructed by Paddon and Ford. ‘These Meters | S¢*veyor, an «Lithographer to Gas Engineers and Gas 
and Governors possess peculiar advantages as regards strength and freedom of action. Apparatus Manufacturers, formerly Superintending 

Sole Manufacturer of PADDON?S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring | Engineer at the largest Gas Apparatus Manufactory on 
any required constimption. ‘“hese Regulators are in general and increasing use, and references can be given to | #e Continent. . 

Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. - L Patent ha B Designs Office, 89, Chancery Lane, 
onDON, W.C. 


JOSEPH BOULTON, GZEORGE ANDERSON, Gas and 


104, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON (E.C.). 


28, BAGNIGGE WELLS ROAD, CLERKENWELL, DIRECT-ACTING GAS-EXHAUSTERS, 
{| PATENTEE OF supplied either with _——— Steam-Engines and 


one of which answers the purpose of THREE ordi- 


DRY & IMPROVED WET GAS-METERS,| FOUR-WAY DIAPHRAGM VALVES, 
| ; 


AND nary Valves, as applied to Purifiers, or in shutting off 
| ‘ TO and passing Station-Meters, Governors, or other ap- 
| GAS APPARATU Ss. eens. se the Connecting-Pipes are also much 

All Meters warranted to comply with th ‘ Y _— 
r ply with the Act of Parliament. RETORT SETTINGS, 








designed to be heated by Tar alone, and with a total 
absence of Smoke. 
Tilustrated circulars, giving references and every in- 


F, & C. 0 3 L E R, formation, may be obtained on application as above. 








4 XF 2 N: 

. Sarvee Slane Sere eet BENJAMIN GIBBONS, Jun,, 

Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmingham— Established 1807, DEEPDALE FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKs, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS Near DUDLEY, 

LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. Manufacturer of every description of Fire-Bricks, 


ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards pone econ Shields, Flue Covers, &c., to any size 


(Made from ‘‘ReGistZRED’’ DESIGNS), with GLAss BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 

for DRAWING-RkOOMS and BALL-RooMS. The more extensive use of Gas in er nel BETCRTS, 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- Co Heese on Daawine. 
tion to the manufacture of this clas- of articles—which, with a view to their | . B-G. begs to call the attention of Gas Companies to 
general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from | bis Fire-Clay Retorts, which have been used with great 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. satisfaction in some of the largest Gas-Works in the 

THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY Estimatg | Metropolis and many Provincial ‘fowns in England, 

ON THE LowgsT TERMS. References given, if required. 


























| THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 








Leeds. 





W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufacture of 
RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY PIRE-CLAY, 
beg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons prove d to be uasurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM 
CRACKS and’ the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them wortiy the attention of all parties inter ested in the makiug of Gas, 
The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent, 


Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required, 
GAS CVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 
A large stock of Pire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE & CO.— 
Wharf, 64, Bankside, :Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, ézc., may be obtained. 
N.B.—Ezport orders continue to have prompt attention. 


LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
TUBULAR GLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, 
FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, 


Is the only peRFEcT joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion | 
and contraction of metals, and for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- 
culable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 


Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 




















EDWARD COCKEY AND SOND 
PATENT GAS VALVES. 


These Valves are formed of two Cast-Iron Cylinders, with segmental divisions, having the faces ground gas-tight— 
upper Cylinder turning horizontally on the lower one. 

The lower Cylinder has pipes from each division, communicating with the vessels to and from which the gas is to be 
passed. The upper Cylinder has corresponding divisions, so arranged as to direct the passage of gas to the different segmental | 
divisions in the lower part, and when it is turned on the face of the ‘Jower one, to alter the flow of gas from onc vessel to another. 

Each Valve has an index-plate provided, which is to be attached to the floor, and a pointer on the cover of the Valve 
shows which way it is turned. Thus, the Manager of the Works can at once see in which direction the gas is passing. 
There are about fifty of these Valves now in use, of sizes varying from two to twelve inches, and they are giving great 





the | 


satisfaction. Amongst the Works at which they are fixed, the following may be mentioned :— 
BASINGSTOKE. CANTERBURY. FROME. RYDE. 
BLANDFORD. ENNISCORTHY. GODALMING. SANDWICH. 
CHELTENHAM. ELGIN. NEWPORT. WARMINSTER. it 


They are in course of erection at other important Works. 


IRON WORKES, FROME SELWOOD. 
EDWARD COCKEY AND SONS 


ALSO MANUFACTURE | 











| 
PATENT DRY AND WATER GAS-METERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, AND APPARATUS, | 


CONDENSERS, anp OTHER IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS 


GAS-WORKS OF DIFFERENT SIZES. i 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, 


HAVING PATTERNS SUITABLE FOR 


WILLIAM SUGG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





“EVANS’S” PHOTOMETERS, ] 
Experimental Meters, Minute Clocks, &c., Station Meters and Governors, | 
STREET-LAMP GOVERNGRS AND LAVA BURNERS, 1] 

19 and 20, MARSHAM STREET, WESTMINSTER. 1 
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CROSLEY & GOLDSMITH’S 





PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING & COMPENSATING GAS-METERS 
CANNOT BE OVER OR UNDERCHARGED WITH WATER, 


and they consequently register the quantity of Gas consumed with greater aceuracy than Meters in which the Water-Line is variabte. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSLEY & CQ. 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 


108, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 5. 


N.B. The Patent Self-Adjusting and Compensating Apparatus may be applied to the ordinary Meter. 


supply the special requirements of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. 
Also, Manufacturers of EXPERIMENT METERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, &c., &c., similar 
to those used by Mr. King, of Liverpool. 


DUPLICATES of Mr. KING’S CUBIC FOOT TRANSFERRER, 
similar to that manufactured by them, and verified by the ASTRONOMER ROYAL, and Proresson MILLER, of Cambridge, on 
behalf of the Government, which was deposited by C. & Co. in the Office of the CO MPTROLLER-GE NERAL of the EXCHEQUER 
before Noy. 13, 1859, in compliance with the “ Act for Regulating Measures nsed in Sales of Gas,” They also supply 


TEST GASEHOLDERBS, 
Graduated by the Standard Cubie Foot. 





C. and Co. are the only house in the trade which has for years manufactured Meters 
according to the standard measure set forth in the 2nd Section of the “Sale of Gas)! 
Act,” and which also comply with the rules laid down in the Section for testing | 
meters. Purchasers of C. and Co.’s Meters may therefore be secured against any addi-' 


of the new Act. 
KRING BROTHERS, 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 


HEAD on MOUTH PIECE 















KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are mace from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented, a Kiln for burning Ketorts, by which Patent all & old Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them FR EE 
FROM CRACKS AND CORRECT IN FORM, By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in burning,a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, 
rendering them less liable to carbonize, 


Retort Ovens, Fire-Bricks, Guards, Saddles, Rzbbitted Burs, Flues, and Quarries, are all Manufactured of the same quality of Clay. 
Every Retort and Brick is branded ** King Brothers, Stourbridge.” 

















ESTABLISHED IN 1795. 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE- BRICE WORKS, near LEEDS. 





THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHED INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, of any in the Kingdom, From the pec liar 
composition used in working up the face of the material, they are rendered unusually smooth , close, and FREE FROM SURFACE CRACKS, thus, in a great measure, prevent 
leakage and the adhesion of « carbon to their interior surface. 
To mect the yearly increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, the Premises have been 
re-erected and much eularged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater regard to despatch than by any other House 
THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 
LONDON, LIVERPOCL, 
Fer EXPORT from the Ports of ' HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, 
HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY OF THE SAME QUALITY. 











M B NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods Station. 














a of LOWE’S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure to | 


| j 
CROSLEY & CO. are also prepared to supply Gas Companies and others with | | 


tional expenses being incurred in order to adapt their Meters to the requirements | 
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‘ SALE OF GAS ACT. 
MESSRS. CROLL, RAIT, AND CO., 


Manufacturers of Croll’s Patent Improved 


DRY GAS-METER, 


Also Manufacture and Supply 


THEST GAS-HOLDERS., 


And other Apparatus required by the Inspectors appointed in pursuance of the above Act. 
Application for particulars to be made to the Factory, 


CANAL BRIDGE, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 





ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


55 and 55a, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., 
MANUFACTURER OF 

CONSUMERS’ COMPENSATING & NON-COMPENSATING WET GAS-METERS, 

Of the best material and workmanship, carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the SALES OF GAS ACT. 
STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS, 
WRIGHT'S REGISTERING PRESSURE-GAUGE, EXHAUSTER REGISTER, & REGULATOR; | 
STANDARD TEST GASHOLDERS ; 
Consumers’ Governors; Inspectors’ Pocket, King’s, and all other kinds of Pressure-Gauges ; Thermometers 
for Condensers, Pressure Registers, &c-, &c. 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTING APPARATUS, 


Employed by the best experimenters in this country and on the continent, and by the Gas Testers in the London districts. 
PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, BI-SSULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, THOMPSCN’S BROMINE 
AND HEATING POWER OF FUEL TESTS, IMPROVED ALKALIMETER, EXPERIMENTAL METERS 
AND GOVERNORS, MINUTE CLOCKS, &e., &e. 
||** Analysis of Gas for Practical Men,” by A. Wricut, M. Inst. C.E., post-free for 13 Stamps. Pricz-Lists on APPLICATION. 


JAMES MEACOC K, 


[PATENT DRY AND WET GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 


7, SNOW HILL, AND 16, WEST STREET, LONDON. | 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 





which he renders impossible any Leakage from the Stuffing-Box. 
These METERS are ‘GUARANTEED to meet all the Requirements of the SALE OF GAS ACT 





GOVERNORS, STATION-METERS, PHOTOMETERS, 


AND ALL APPARATUS IN USE AT THE GAS MANUFACTORY. 








D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 


invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 


any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without || 
being duly registered. MANUFACTURERS OF | 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS; {| 
DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.; i 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 

GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 

CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE, BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER. TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—60s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 














| 
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J. M. invites attention to his Improvements in EXPERIMENTAL WET GAS-METERS, by 
| 
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i| 





| 
EXPERIMENTAL TESTING GASHOLDERS, HIGH-PRESSURE GAUGES, | 
} 























